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Rye {continued) 

(1904-1909) 

The much-debated visit to America took place 
at last m 1904, and in ten very full months Henry 
James secured that renewed saturation in Ameri- 
can experience which he desired before it should be 
too late for his advantage. He saw far more of 
his country m these months than he had ever seen 
m old days. He went with the definite purpose 
of writing a book of impressions, and these were 
to be principally the impressions of a “restored 
absentee, reviving the sunken and overlaid mem- 
ories of hi^s youth. But his memories wei'e practi- 
eally of New York pwport and Boston only; to 
the country beyond he came for the most part as 
a complete stranger; and his voyage of new dis- 
covery proved of an interest as great as that which 
He iound m revisiting ancient haunts. The Ameri- 
can Scene, rather tlian the letters he was able to 
write in the midst of such a stir of movement, gives 
his account of the adventure. On the Tpoftl 
daily assault of senption, besetting him wherever 
h® * "uf insistent for deliberate report; 

he quickly saw that his book would have to be 
postponed for calmer hours at home; and his let- 
teis are those of a man almost overwhelmed by 
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America by lecturing in public; but that he should 
do so, and even with enjoyment, was more surpris- 
ing, and particularly so to himself. He began by 
delivering a discourse on “The Lesson of Balzac” 
— a closely wrought critical study, very attractive 
in form and tone — at Bryn Mawr College, Penn- 
sylvania, and was immediately solicited to repeat 
it elsewhere. He did this in the course of the win- 
ter at various other places, so. providing himself 
at once with the means and the occasion for much 
more travel and observation than he had expected. 
By Chicago, St. Louis, and Indianapolis he reached 
California in April, 1905. “The Lesson of Balpc” 
was given several times, until for a second visit to 
Bryn Mawr he wrote another paper, “The Ques- 
tion of our Speech” — an amusing and forcible ap- 
peal for care in the treatment of spoken English, 
The two lectures were afterwards published in 
America, but have not appeared in England. 

The beauty and amenity of California was an 
unexpected revelation to him, and it is clear that 
his experience of the west, though it only lasted 
for a few weeks, was fully as fruitful as all that had 
gone before. Unluckily he did not write the con- 
tinuation of The American Scene, which was to 
have carried the record on from Elorida to the 
Pacific coast; so that this part of his journey is 
only to be followed in a few hurried letters of the 
time. He was soon back in the east, at New York 
and Cambridge again, beginning by now to feel 
that the cup of his sensations was all hut as full as 
it would hold. The longing to discharge it into 
prose before it had lost its freshness grew daily 
stronger; a year’s absence from his work had al- 
most tired him out. But he paid several last visits 
before sailing for home, and it was definitely in 
this American summer that he acquired a taste 
which was to bring him an immensity of pleasure 
on repeated occasions for the rest of his life. The 
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use of the motor-car for wide and leisurely sweeps 
through summer scenery was from now onward 
an interest and a delight to which many friends 
were glad to help him— in New England at this 
time, later on at home, in France and in Italy. It 
renewed the romance of travel for him, revealing 
fresh aspects in the scenes of old wanderings, and 
he enjoyed the opportunity of sinking into the 
deep background of country life, which only came 
to him with emancipation from the railway. 

He reached Lamb House again in August, 1905, 
and immediately set to worlc on his American hook, 
It grew at such a rate that he presently found he 
had filled a large volume without nearly exhausting 
his material; but by that time the whole experience 
seemed remote and faint, and he felt it impossible 
to go further with it. The wreckage of San Fran- 
cisco, moreover, by the gi’eat earthquake and fire 
of 1906, drove his own Californian recollections 
still further from his mind. He left The Ameri- 
can Scene a fragment, therefore, and turned to 
another occupation which engaged him very closely 
for the next two years. This was the preparation 
of tlie revised and collected edition of his works, 
or at least of so much of his fiction as he could find 
room for in a limited number of volumes. To read 
his own books was an entirely new amusement to 
him; they had always been rigidly thrust out of 
sight from the moment they were finished and done 
with; and he came back now to his early novels 
with a perfectly detached critical curiosity. He 
took each of them in hand and plunged into the 
enormous toil, not indeed of modifying its sub- 
stance in any way— where he was dissatisfied with 
the substance he rejected it altogether — but of 
bringing its surface, every syllable of its diction, 
to the level of his exigent taste. At the same time, 
in the prefaces to the various volumes, he wrote 
what became in the end a complete exposition of 
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his theory of the art of fiction, intertwined with the 
memories of past labour that he found everywhL 

1 represented 

gieat expenditure of time and trouble, besides 

deeply disappointed by the half- 
earted welcome that the edition met with after 

Txn discouragements. 

While he was on this work he scarcely stirred 
horn Lamb House except for occasional interludes 
of a few weeks in London; and it was not until 
the spring of 1007 that he allowed himself a real 
ohday. He then went abroad for three months, 
be^nning with a visit to Mr. and Mrs. Wharton 
m X aris and a motor-tour with them over a large 
part of western and soutliem France. With dl 





7- rr o-wuui, jTui’is, out none more 

romantic than a paragraph or two of The Velvet 
Glove, in which he recorded an impression of this 
time— a sight of the quays and the Seine on a blue 
and silver Apnl night. From Paris he passed on 
to his last visit, as it proved, to his beloved Italy. 
It was the tenth he had made since his settlement 

who has ever known Kome in youth, he found 

in his age, but here 
too the friendly “chariot of fire” helped him to a 
new range of discoveries at Subiaco, Monte Cas- 

days at a friend s house on the mountain-slope be- 

in Venice, at the ever-glorlous Palazzo Barbaro 
That was the end of Italy, but he was again M 
Pans for a short while in the Mowing fpring. 
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1908, motoring thither from Amiens with his host- 
ess of the year before. 

Meanwhile his return to continuous work on 
fiction, still ardently desired by him, had been 
further postponed by a recrudescence of his old 
theati'ical ambitions, stimulated, no doubt, by the 
comparative failure of the laborious edition of his 
works. He had taken no active step himself, but 
certain advances had been made to him from the 
world of the theatre, and with a mixture of motives 
he responded so far as to revise and re-cast a couple 
of his earlier plays and to write a new one. The 
one-act ^‘Covering End” (which had appeared in 
The Two Magics, disguised as a short story) be- 
came Tlie High Bid,” in three acts; it was pro- 
duced by Mr. and Mrs. Forbes Robertson at Edin- 
burgh in March, 1908, and repeated by them in 
London in the following February, for a few after- 
performances at His Majesty’s Theatre. 
The Other House,” a play dating from a dozen 
years back which also had seen the light only as a 
narrative, was taken in hand again with a view to 
zts production by another company, and “The Out- 
cry ’ was written for a third. The two latter 
schemes were not carried out in the end, chiefly 
on account of the troubled time of illness which 
fell on Henry James with the beginning of 1910 
and which made it necessary for him to lay aside 
aU work for many months. But this new intrusion 
of the theatre into his life was happily a much less 
agitating incident than his earlier experience of the 
same sort; his expectations were now fewer and his 
composure was more securely based. The misfor- 
tune was that again a considerable space of time 
was lost to the novel— and in particular to the novel 
of American life that he had designed to be one of 
the results of his year of repatriation. The bliss- 
ful hours of dictation in the garden-house at Rye 
were interrupted while he was at work on the plays; 
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compass the concision of the 

fore- 
going the temptation to expand and develop which 

came while he created aloud. But his keenest wish 
was to get back to the novel once more, and he was 
clearing the way to it at the end of 1909 when all 
overturned by a long and distress- 
the American novel 

finish it°” *0 


Dictated, 


To W, D. Howells, 


Laml) House, Rye. 

Jan. Stli, 1904. 

My dear Howells, 

I am infinitely beholden to you for two good 
letters, the second of which has come in to-day, 
following close on the heels of the fii*st and greet- 
ing me most benevolently as I rise from the couch 
of solitary pain. Which means nothing worse tlian 
that I have been in bed with odious and incon- 
venient gout, and have but just tumbled out to 
deal, by this helpful machinery, with dreadful 
arrears of Christmas and New Year’s correspon- 
dence, Not yet at my ease for writing, I thus in- 
flict on you without apology this unwonted grace 
of legibility. 

It warms my heart, verily, to hear from you 
in so encouraging and sustaining a sense— in fact 
makes me cast to the winds all timorous doubt 
of the energy of my intention. I laiow now more 
than ever how much I want to “go” — and also 
a good deal of why. Surely it will he a blessing 
to commune with you face to face, since it is such 
a comfort and a cheer to do so even across the 
wild winter sea. WiU you kindly say to Harvey 
tor me that I shall have much pleasure in talking 
with him here of the question of something serial- 
istic in the North American, and will broach the 
matter of an “American” novel in no other way 

8 
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until I see him. It comes home to me much, in 
truth, that, after my immensely long absence, I 
am not quite in a position to answer in advance 
for the quantity and quality, the exact form and 
colour, of my “reaction” in presence of the native 
phenomena. I only feel tolerably confident that 
a reaction of some sort there will be. What af- 
fects me as indispensable~or rather what I am 
conscious of as a great personal desire — is some 
such energy of direct action as will enable me to 
cross the country and see California, and also have 
a look at the South. I am hungiy for Material, 
whatever I may be moved to do with it; and, 
honestly, I think, there will not be an inch or an 
ounce of it unlikely to prove grist to my intellectiui] 
and artistic” mill. You speak of one’s possible 
hates and loves — that is aversions and tencler- 
nesses--m the dire confrontation; hut I seem to 
feel, about myself, tliat I proceed but scantly, in 
these chill years, by those particular cnteg’ories and 
rebounds ; m short that, somehow, such fine primi- 
tive passions lose themselves for me in the aet of 
contemplation, or at any rate in the act of reproduc- 
tion. However, you are much more passionate than 
1, and I will wait upon your words, and try and 
learn from you a little to be shocked and charmed 
m the right places. Wliat mainly appals me is the 
idea of going a good many months without n quiet 
coper to do my daily stint; so much so in fact that 
this IS quite unthinkable, and that I shall only have 

Sonr nf nursing the dream of a sky- 

parlour of some sort, m some cranny or crevice of 
fc continent, m which my mornings shall remain 
my own, my little trickle of prose eventuate nurl 
my distmcted reason thereby maintain its seat TP 
some gifted creature only wLed to 
me foi SIX or eight months and “swap” its customntJ 
bower, over there, for dear little iZnb 
a really delicious residence, the trick would be easily 
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played. However, I see I must wait for all tricks. 
This is all, or almost all, to-day — all except to re- 
assure you of the pleasure you give me by your 
remarks about the Ambassadors and cognate topics. 
The “International” is very presumably indeed, 
and in fact quite inevitably, what I am chronically 
booked for, so that truly, even, I feel it rather a 
pity, in view of your so benevolent colloquy with 
Hai'vey, that a longish thing I am just finishing 
should not be disponible for the N.A.R. niche; 
the niche that I like very much the best, for seriali- 
sation, of all possible niches. But “The Golden 
Bowl” isn’t, alas, so employable, . . , Fortunately, 
however, I still cling to the belief that there are 
as good fish in the sea — that is, my seal .... You 
mention to me a domestic event — in Pilla’s life — 
wliich interests me scarce the less for my having 
taken it for granted. But I bless you all. Yours 
always, 

Henry James. 


To Edward Lee Childe. 

The name of tliis friend, an American long settled in 
France, has already occurred (vol. i. p. 50) in connection 
with H. J.’s early residence in Paris, Mr. Childe (who 
died in 1911) is known as the biographer of his uncle, 
General Robert E. Lee, Commander of the Confederate 
forces in the American Civil War. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

January 19th, 1904. 

My dear old Friend, 

. . . You write in no high sjurits — over our gen- 
eral milieu or moment; but high spirits are not the 
accompaniment of mature wisdom, and yours are 
doubtless as good as mine. Like yourself, I put in 
long periods in the country, which on the whole 
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and rather picturesque south coast) 

tafwriprJ of life, a good and salu- 

ry iiiend. And I haven t your solace of com- 

pamonship— I dwell in singleness save for an oc- 
casional imported visitor— who is usually of a sex 
however, not materially to mitigate my celibacy! 

which LondontTo 

which I sometimes go-m a week or two, for in- 
stance, for two or three months. But I return 

nlf anrf^fh^^^’ zest— from the too many peo- 

ple and things md words and motions— into the 
peaceful possession of (as I grow older) my more 
of hows. I have a hoiLehoId 

fnoni mt- ^ ?xperience-or rather to become itself 
(f oul qui salt lire) experience concentrated. You 

a wn picture, but I cultivate dulness 

Lt r foo no'sy- Besides, as an anti- 

dote to it, I Jiave committed myself to goinir some 

Si he Ki or eight months— and 

shall he piobably mucli and variously impressed 
and interested. But I am ah-eady gfoaS Zr 
the sentiments with which I shaU expatriafe Z- 

hprl^tnZh'^Zr® published and “thought” 

+h»Z? ^ fhat England never was 

the land of ideas, and that it is tow less so thin 
ever. Morley’s Life of Gladstonerin hrL bS 
volumes, IS formidable, but rich, and is veZweU 
done, a type of frank, exhaustive, intimate bio- 
paphy, such as has been often well prodS here 
but much less in Eranoei partly, perimZ because 
so much cannot be told ibout the lives-pri“ e 
lives of the p-ands hommes there. Of course the 
book IS largely a history of English polH 4 for 

lor Sic ? “ As 

±01 talk, I hear very little— none in this rusticity; 
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j but if I pay a visit of three days, as I do occasion- 

i ally, I become aware that the Free Traders and 

the Chamberlainites s^entredSvoreiit. The question 
I bristles for me, with the rebarbative; but my prej- 

] udices and dearest ti’aditions are all on the side 

j of the system that has “made England great” — 

j and everything I am most in sympathy with in the 

country appears to be still on the side of it, notably 
I the bettei’ — the best — sort of the younger men. 

I Chamberlain hasn’t in the least captured these, 

j ... But it’s the midnight hour, and my fire, while 

I I write, has gone out. I return again, most heartily, 

j your salutation; I send the friendliest greeting to 

! Mrs, Lee Childe and to the dear old Perthuis, well 

i remembered of me, and very tenderly, and I am, 

i my dear Childe, your very faithful old friend, 

1 Henry James. 


To W. E. Norris, 

j Lamb House, Rye, 

; ^ January 27th, 1904. 

My dear Norris, 

i I have as usual a charming letter from you 

I too long unanswered; and my sense of this is the 

j sharper as, in spite of your eccentric demonstra- 

] tion of your— that is of our disparities, or what- 

j ever (or at least of your lurid implication of them,) 

I it all comes round, after all, to our having infinitely 

I much in common. For I too am making arrange- 

i ments to be cremated,” and my mind keeps yours 

I company in whatever pensive hovering yours may 

I indulge in over tlie graceful operations at Woking, 

j If you will only agree to postpone the^se, on your 

j own part, to the latest really convenient date, I 

I would quite agree to testify to our union of friend- 

I ship by availing myself of the same occasion (it 

I might come cheaper for two I) and undergoing the 


■{ 

j: 

h' 
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morentl'i' ^ ^ the 

moment the question becomes a reaUy practical 

Save at as possible, 

aave at the fiequent moments when I desire to 

die very soon, almost immediately, I cling' to life 

ohty, but there ai'e stiU so many things I w^t 

tL^'l T ‘r?r illuftration of 

t_nw I “P to town 

lieve I that I be- 

iieve 1 hcye made arrangements (or incurred tlie 

Sn infhf others) to meet Bhoda Brough- 

I Xli* m at dinner. But 

1 Shall make in fact a shorter winter’s end stav 

whTt ^ committed myself to 

! I adventure later in the year; 

id I? U.S. toward the 

ofie^T^^^iTt absence ahead 

of me I shall have to sit tight in the interval. So 

“?'V® to begin to 

tion least morally; and the moral prepara- 

i ft-^d r"' “f,*® ““terial) be the greater 
hi 1 1 ,®'^ visible to ine that I must, if possi- 
billet this house for the six or nine months.^, . . 

But what a sprawling scrawl I have written 
you I And It s long past midnight. Good morning I 
Everything else I meant to say (though there isi^t 
much) IS crowded out. 

Yours always and ever, 

• Henry James. 


HUNT IIBRARY 

WflNBeiE-MELLON UNIVERSITY 
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To Mrs. Julian Sturgis, 

Julian Sturgis, novelist and poet, a friend of H. J.’s by 
many ties, had died on the day this letter was written. 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 

April 13, 1904. 

Dearest Mrs. Julian, 

I ask myself how I can write to you and yet 
how I cannot, for my heart is full of the tenderest 
and most compassionate thought of you, and I can’t 
but vainly say so. And I feel myself thinking as 
tenderly of him, and of the laceration of his con- 
sciousness of leaving you and his boys, of giving 
you up and ceasing to be for you what he so de- 
votedly was. And that makes me pity him more 
than words can say— with the wretchedness of one’s 
not having been able to contribute to help or save 
him. But there he is in his sacrifice— a beautiful, 
noble, stainless memory, without tlie shadow upon 
him, or the shadow of a shadow, of a single gross- 
ness or meanness or ugliness— the world’s dust on 
the nature of thousands of men. Everything that 
was high and charming in him comes out as one 
holds on to him, and when I think of my friendship 
of so many years with him I see it all as fairness 
and felicity. And then I think of your admirable 
years and I find no words for yoiir loss. I only 
desire to keep near you and remain more than ever 
yours, 


Henuy James. 
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To J. B. Pinker, 

enf as^n’' “ting a, he eontinuaa to do till the 

Lamb House, Rye. 

Dear Mr. Pinker. 

mv MS y°u have the whole of 

S ?T 1 '"^ty first possible day, now not 

to flnfsh Heht 't ’ to finish, and 

hle^ T* “”t;®“ttting intensity the whole^of every 

mSw t““ ^ '*> ®°“e thirteen 

t^e^ve or^fift“‘^ » at present within but some 
twelve 01 fifteen thousand words of Finis, But I 

one r °r fieueeiy good 

^ 1 ni ^t'tt I have evei done 

tie w“ ^ T*’ '* “> the 

y i do it the way I seem condemned to: which 

IS to oveHr eat my subject by developments and 

amplifications that have, in large part eventnnllv 

to be greatly compressed, but to theVior operatfon 

of whieh the thing afterwards owes^wU^is Zst 

durable m its quality, I have written in ZSef 

JeTf’ecZnT^ard'v the^rarest 

p ixectioni--and you can imagine how much of 

that, which has taken time, has had to come out 

an economical way of work iii 
the short run, but it is, for me, in the W and It 

My manner however is, at present, to be makinff 
very day--it is now a question of a very moderate 
number of days-a straight step nial-er my ifst 
page, comparatively close at hand. You shall have 

very minimum further delay 
of which I am capable. I do not seem to know bv 
the way, when it is Methuen’s desire that the vol^ 
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lime shall appear — I mean after the postpone- 
ments we have had. The best time for me, I think, 
especially in America, will be about next October, 
and I promise you the thing in distinct time for 
that, But you will say that I am “over-treating” 
this subject tool Believe me yours ever, 

ITenuy James, 


To Henry James, junior* 

Lamb House, Rye. 

July 2Cth, 1904. 

Dearest H. 

Your letter from Chocorua, received a day 
or two ago, has a rare charm and value for me, and 
in fact brings to my eyes tears of gratitude and 
appreciation! I can’t tell you how I thank you 
for offering me your manly breast to hurl myself 
upon in the event of my alighting on the New York 
dock, four or five weelra hence, in abject and craven 
terror— which I foresee as a certainty; so that I 
accept without shame or scruple the beautiful and 
blessed offer of aid and comfort that you make me. 
I have it at heart to notify you that you will in all 
probability bitterly repent of your generosity, and 
that I shall be sure to become for you a dead- 
weight of the first water, the most awful burden, 
nuisance, pai-asite, pestilence and plaster that you 
have ever known. But this said, I prepare even 
now to me crampomier to you like grim death, 
trusting to you for everything and invoking you 
irom moment to moment as my providence and 
saviour. I go on assuming that I shall get off 
troni Southampton in the Kaiser Wilhelm II, of 
the North German Lloyd line, on August 24th— 
the said ship being, I believe, a “five-day” boat, 
Which usuaUy gets in sometime on the Monday. 
Ui course it will be a nuisance to you, my aiTiving 
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from Brooldine that sU absobSty cTuntToriiS^ 

Jn conseciuence of fill of witmii t i ^ 

affec^llate*'' ““ voundTV^, /ou^ 

Henry James. 
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To Mrs. W. K, Clifford. 

Chocorua, N.H., U.S.A. 

September IGtli, 1904. 

My dear, dear Lucy C. I 

One's too dreadful—I receive your note and 
your wire of August 23rd, in far New England, 
under another sky and in sucli another world. I 
don’t know by wliat deviltry I missed them at the 
last, save by that of the Reform being closed for 
cleaning and the use of the Union (other Club) 
fraught with other errors and delays. But the 
Wednesday a.in. at Waterloo was horrible for 
crowd and confusion (passengers for ship so in 
their thousands,) and I can’t be sorry you wei-en’t 
in the crush (mainly of rich German-American 
Jewsl) But that is ancient history, and the worst 
of this, now, here, is that, spent with letter-writing 
(my American postbag swollen to dreadfulness, 
more and more, and interviewers only kept at bay 
till I get to Boston and New York,) I can only 
make you to-night this incoherent signal, waiting 
till some less burdened hour to be more decent and 
more vivid. I came straight up here (where I have 
been just a fortnight,) and these New Hampshire 
mountains, forests, lakes, are of a beauty that I 
hadn’t (frommy 18th-20th years) dai-ed to remem- 
ber as so gi-eat. And such golden September 
weather — though already turning to what the leaf 
enclosed (picked hut by reaching out of window) 
is a very poor specimen of. It is a pure bucolic and 
Arcadian, wildly informal and un-“frilled” life — 
but sweet to me after long years—and with many 
such good old homely, farmy New England things 
to eat! Yet a she-inter viewer pushed into it yes- 
terday all the way from New York, 400 miles, and 
we ten miles from a station, on the mere chance of 
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“d™e, and surren- 
1 condition that I 

shouldnt have to read her stuff— and I shan't\ 

bo you see I am well tn.-and to-morrow I so to 
other places (one hy one) and shall be in deeper. 
It s a vast, queer, wonderful country— too unspeak- 
able as yet, and of which t/iis is but a speck on the 
hem of the garment! Forgive this poverty of 
weaned pen to your good old ^ ^ 

Henuy James. 


EdTfiund Gosse, 

The Mount, 
Lenox, Mass. 

TVT j ^ October 27th, 1904. 

My dear Gosse, ' 

since I received, not very many days after my 
airiv^, your incisive letter from the depths of the 

(fi’om this here;) but it’s just 
because they have been so animated, peopled and 
pemded, that they have rushed by liL loud- 
T inotor-cars, parsing out of my sight before 
I could step back out of the dust and the noise long 

response as I could 
fling ato them to be earned to you. And during 
my first three or four here my postbag was enor- 

and re-embarked at the sight of it. And then I 
wanted above all, before writing you, to make mv- 
^If a notion of how, and where, and even t&hatfl 

Tn ncTh ^ round now a good many times, 

though still, for two months, only in this corner of 
a corner of a corner, that is round New England* 

^ shrunken a good bit 

(though with liabilities, I fear, of re-expanding,) 
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and this exquisite Indian summer day sleeps upon 
these really admirable little Massachusetts moun- 
tains, lakes and woods, in a way that lulls my per- 
petual sense of precipitation. I have moved from 
my own fireside for long years so little (have been 
abroad, till now, but once, for ten years previous) 
that the mere quantity of movement remains some- 
thing of a terror and a paralysis to me — though I 
am getting to brave it, and to like it, as the sense 
of adventure, of holiday and romance, and above 
all of the great so visible and observable world that 
sti'etches before one more and more, comes through 
and makes the tone of one’s days and the counter- 
poise of one’s homesiclmess. I am, at the back of 
my head and at the bottom of my heart, transcen- 
dently homesick, and with a sustaining private ref- 
erence, all the wliile (at every moment, verily,) to 
the fact that I have a ti^ht anchorage, a definite 
little downward bm-row, in the ancient world — a 
secret consciousness that I chink in my pocket as if 
it were a fortune in a Iiandful of silver. But, with 
this, I have a most charming and interesting time, 
and [am] seeing, feeling, how agreeable it is, in the 
maturity of age, to revisit the Tong neglected and 
long unseen land of one’s birth — especially when 
that land affects one as such a living and Ibreathing 
pd feeling and moving great monster ns this one 
is. It is all very interesting and quite unexpectedly 
and ahnost uncannily delightful and sympathetic— 
partly, or largely from my intense impression (all 
this glorious golden autumn, with weather like 
tinkling crystal and colours like molten jewels) of 
the sweetness of the country itself, tliis New Eng- 
land rural yastness, which is all that I Ve seen. I Ve 
been only in the country — shamelessly visiting and 
almost only old friends and scattered relations — but 
have found it far more beautiful and amiable than 
1 had ever dreamed, or than I ventured to remem- 
ber. I had seen too little, in fact, of old, to have 
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anytliing, to speak of, to remember— so that seeing 
so many charming things for the first time I quite 
timll with the romance of elderly and belated dis- 
^ haven’t even had a full day 
:-ot N.Y. but three hours, and I have seen noth- 
ing whatever, thank heaven, of the ‘‘littery” world 
^ Cambridge, Mass., with 

wL greatly struck with the 
way that in the last 25 years Harvard has come to 

h^r ^ gathered about 

Inih o V distinguished specialists and 

such a big organization of learning. This imnres- 
sion is increased this year by the crowd of fomgn 

S'at philosophic etc.) wlio have 

been at tiie St. Louis congress and who (ippear to 

roof^Tni^ T under my brother’s 

r li + vanished, I hope, when 

I go to spend the month of November witli him 

Th^] 1^/ something of the goodly Boston. 

Jq +L f T 1°^ shadow on my path 

IS that I have contracted to write a book of Notes 

—without which contraction I simply couldn’t have 
come; and that the conditions of life, time snace 
movement etc. (really to see^ to get one’s material ) 
are such as to tlireaten utterly to frustrate for nie 
any prospect of simultaneous work— which is the 
rock on which I may split altogether— wherefore 

Srted^^’S IS great and my project much discon- 
cezted, foi I have as yet scarce dipped into the 
great Basin at all. Only a large measure of Time 
^an help me— to do anything as decent as I want: 

thft'i’f r’^f’ ™ J all the more 

/for T IZ r ^ application 

(foi I see, already, fi-om here, my To71g) I sliall 

do, verily, a lovely book. I am interested, up to 
my eyes-at least I think I ami But you w llTeai 
at this rate, that I am trying the book on you ah 
leady. I may have to return to England only as 
a saturated sponge and wring myself out there, I 
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hope meanwhile that your own saturations, and 
Mrs. Nelly’s, prosper, and that the Pyrenean, in 
particular, continued rich and ample. If you are 
having the easy part of your year now, I hope you 
are finding in it the Jordhest, or rather the w«-lordli- 
est leisure. ... I commend you all to felicity and 
am, my dear Gosse, yours always, 

Henby James. 


To E, Norris. 

Boston. 

[Bee, 15, 1904i.] 

My dear Norris, 

There is nothing to which I find my situa- 
tion in this peat country less favourable than to 
this order of communication; yet I greatly wlsli, 
1st, to thank you for your beautiful letter of as long 
ago as Sept. 12th (from Malvern,) and 2nd, not 
to fail of having some decent word of greeting on 
your table for Xmas morning. The conditions of 
time and space, at this distance, are sucli as to mftke 
nice calculations difficult, and I shall probably be 
frustrated of the felicity of dropping on you by 
exactly the right post. But I send you iny aflffec- 
tionate blessing and I aspire, at the most, to litrlc 
modestly in the Heap. You were in exile (VGry 
elegant exile, I rather judge) when you last wrote, 
but you Will now, I take it, he breathing again bknd 
Torquay (bland, not blond) — a process having, to 
my iancy, a certain analogy and consonance with 
that of quaffing bland Tokay. This is neither To- 
kay nor Torquay—this slightly arduous process, 
or adventure, of mine, though very nearly as ex- 
pensiye, on the whole, as both of those luxuries 
combined. I am just now amusing myself with 
bringing the expense up to the point of ruin by 
havmg come back to Boston, after an escape (tern- 
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porary, to New York,) to conclude a terrible epi- 
sode with the Dentist— which is turning out an 
abyss of torture and tedium. I am promised (and 
shall probably enjoy) prodigious results from it— 
but the experience, the whole business, has been so 
lundamental and complicated that anguish and 
dismay ow/?/ attend it while it goes on— embellished 
at the most by an opportunity to admire the mira- 
cles of American expertness. These are truly a 
revelation and my tormentor a gi-eat artist, but he 
will have made a cruelly deep dark hole in my time 
(very precious for me liere) and in my pocket— 
the latter of such a nature that I fear no patching 
of all my pockets to come will ever stop the leak 
Rut meanwhile it has all made me feel quite domes- 
ticated, consciously assimilated to the system- I 
am losing the precious sense that everything is 
strange (which I began by hugging close,) and it 
is only when I know I am quite whiningly home- 
sick en dessom, for L.H. and Pall Mall, that I 
remember I am but a creature of the sui'face. The 
surface, however, has its points; New York is ap- 
palling, ^ntastically diarmless and elaborately 
dire ; but Boston has quality and convenience, and 
now that one sees American life in the longer piece 
one profits by many of its ingenuities. The winter, 
as yet, is radiant and bell-like (in its frosty cleaa- 
ness;) the diffusion of warmth, indoors, is a signal 
comfort, extraordinarily comfortable in the travel- 
ling, by day— I don’t go in for nights ; and a marvel 
the perfect organisation of the universal telephone 
(with interviews and contacts that begin in 2 min- 
utes and settle all things in them;) a marvel, I call 
It, lor a ppson who hates notewriting as I do— but 
m exquisite curse when it isn’t an exquisite bless- 

return to N.Y., the 
formidable m a few days— where I shall inevitably 
have to stay another month; after which I hope 
for sweeter things— Washington, which is amusing, 
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and tlie South, and eventually California — ^with, 
probably, Mexico. But many things are indefinite 
— only I shall probably stay till the end of June, 
I suppose I am much intei*ested — for tlie time 
passes inordinately fast. Also the country is wi- 
Uke any other — ^to one*s sensation of it; those of 
Europe, from State to State, seem to me less dif- 
fei'ent from each other than they are all diiferent 
from this — or rather this from them, But forgive 
a fatigued and obscure scrawl. I am really done 
and demoralized with my interminable surgical 
(for it comes to that) ordeal. Yet I wish you 
heartily all peace and plenty and am yours, my 
dear Norris, very constantly, 

Henhy James. 


To Edmund Gosse, 

The Breakers Hotel, 
Palm Beach, 

Florida. 

February 16th, 1905. 

My dear G-osse, 

I seem to myself to be (under the disad- 
vantage ot this extraordinary process of “seeing” 
my native country) perpetually writing letters; 
and yet I blush with the consciousness of not liav- 
ing yet got round to you again — since the arrival 
of your so genial New Year’s greeting. I have 
been lately in constant, or at least in very frequent, 
motion, on this large comprehensive scale, and the 
right iiours of recueillement and meditation, of 

seize. when one does seize them, as you know, 
one is almost crushed by the sense of accumulated 
and congested matter. ^ So I won’t attempt to re- 
mount the stream of time save the most Letchily 
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in the world. It was from Lenox, Mass., I think 

wr,rte%ou"T^^ prehistoric autumn, that I last 
wiote you. I reverted thence to Boston, or rather 

S bV— whe .“t Cambridge,’ 

y wheie, alas, my five or six weeks were 
harrowed and ravaged by an appalling experience 
f Amerman Banscendent Dentistry — a deep dark 
abyss, a trap of anguish and expenfe, into i^iich I 
sank unwarily (though, I now begin to see, to mv 
gieat profit in the short human hereafter,) of which 
I have not yet touched the fin fond. I me” 

eoulVZ nntr^ wrecked thne~l 

could do notJnng else whatever in the state into 

which I was put, while tlic long orS on ■ 

I I. “™spondence, impressions, progress 
PirtT ' ^And.) But I was (temporanly)® lib- 
eiated at last, and fled to New YotIc, where I 

?Defanrea T' , Willed midivinter weete 
(Uee. and eaily Jan.;) appalled, mainly, I mean 

discomfort this season of unpre- 
cedeiited snow and ice puts on in that altogether 
unspeakable city — from which I fied in turn to 

to N^Y ft!” Washington. (I am going back 
-IhM vc^r '■ developedfpring 

“done’Mn ^ seen it or cowardlf 

done It.) Things and places southward Iiave 

tJie said JV.C. mountains— the house 2500 feet in 
an, and a thing of the high Rothschild manner but 

WadS!ns“"'" r; Mcntmo's’and 

waciaesdons. . . . Philadelphia and Washinfytnn 
would yield me a wild range of anecdot^fm vou 
were we face to face-will yield it me thL but ? 
can only glance and pass — glance at the extram* 
dmary and rather personally-fascinating President 
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—who was kind to me, as was dear J. Hay even 
more, and wondrous, blooming, aspiring little Jus- 
serand, all pleasant welcome and hospitality. But 
I liked poor dear queer flat comfortable Philadel- 
phia ahnost ridiculously (for what it is — extraor- 
dinarily cosm and materially civilized,) and saw 
there a good deal of your friend — ns I think she is 
— Agnes Repplier, whom I liked for her bravery 
and (almost) brilliancy. (You’ll be glad to hear 
that she is extraordinarily better, up to now, these 
two years, of the malady by whicli her future ap- 
peared so compromised.) However, I am tracing 
my progress on a scale, and the hours melt away — 
and my letter mustn’t grow out of my control. I 
have worked down here, yearningly, and for all too 
short a stay— but ten days in all ; but Florida, at 
this southeimmost tip, or almost, does beguile and 
gratify me— giving me my first and last (evidently) 
sense of the tropics, or h peu prds, the subtropics, 
and revealing to me a blandness in nature of whicli 
I had no idea. This is an amazing winter-resort 
—the well-to-do in their tens, their hundreds, of 
thousands, from all over the land; the property 
of a single enlightened despot, the creator of two 
monster hotels, the extraordinary agrdment of 
which (I mean of course the high pitch of mere 
monster-hotel amenity) marks for me [how] the 
rate at whicli, the way in which, things are done 
over here changes and changes. When I remember 
the hotels of twenty-five years ago even I It will 
give me brilliant chapters on hotel-civilization. 
Alas, however, with perpetual movement and 
perpetual people and very few concrete objects of 
nature or art to make use of for assimilation, my 
brilliant chapters don’t get themselves written — so 
little can they be notes of the current picturesque 
— ones European notes. They can only be 
notes on a social order, of vast extent, and I see 
with a kind of despair that I shall be able to do 
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here little more than get my saturation, soak my 
mteilectual sponge — reserving the squeezing-out 
for the subsequent, ah, the so yearned-for peace of 
^amb House. It’s all interesting, but it isn’t thrill- 
ing— though I gather everything is more really 
curious and vivid in the West— to which and Cali- 
Mma, and to Mexico if I can, I presently proceed. 

ima hes off here at but twelve hours of steamer — 
i^eartbroken at not having time for a snuff 
01 that flamboyant flower. 

Saint Augustine, Feh, I8tk 

I liad to bz-eak off day before yesterday, and 
I have completed meanwhile, by having come thus 
tar north, my sad sacrifice of an intenser exoticism. 
X am^ stopping for two or three days at the “oldest 
city m America two or three being none too 
much to sit in wonderment at the success with which 
it has outlived its age. The paucity of the signs of 
the same has perhaps almost the pathos the signs 
themselves would have if there tvere any. There is 
rather a big and melancholy and “toned” (with a 
patina) old Spamsh fort (of the ICth century,) but 
horrible little modernisms surround it. On the 
other hand this huge modern hotel (Ponce de Leon) 

IS in style of the Alhambra, and the principal 
djUMh ( Presbyterian”) in that of the mosque^of 
L-ordova. So there are compensations— and a tiny 
old Spamsh cathedral front (“earliest ehurch built 
m America —late 16th century,) which appeals 
with a yellow ancientry. But I must pull off— 
simply sticking in a memento* (of a public devel- 
opment, on my desperate part) which I have no 
time to explain. This refers to a past exploit, but 
the leap is Ween, is being renewed; I repeat the 
horrid act at Chicago, Indianapolis, St, Louis, San 
h rancisco and later on in New York— /jape already 
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done so at Philadelphia (always to “private” “lit 
eraiy” or Ladies’ Clubs-at PhiladelpC to a vasi 

““At brilliant intro- 

„ t ®i'yn Mawr to 700 persons— by wav of 

a, little ciTCle.) In fine I have waked up conferen- 

Thefjf- *° 7^ stupefaction, that I can do it. 
,4 be fee is large, of coui-se — otherwise ! Indianano- 
hs offers £100 for 50 minutes 1 It pays in short 
ravelhng expenses, and the ineidental cireum- 

cln7 fio w"/ T illustration. I 

can t do It o//fiM— but for £30 a time I should easilv 

be able to. Only that would be death. If I could 
eome baek here to abide I think I should 7.0011^6 

thi ™ (reMve) affluenee: one canf on 

the spot, make so much more money — or at least I 
might. But I would rather live a beggar at Lamb 
House-and it’s to that I shall retmn. Let mv 
biographer, Imwever, recaU the solid sacrifice I shall 
have made. I have just read over your New Ye^l 

ftseff wh'i T'* "'“bes me so homesick that the bribe 
Itself will largely seem to have been on the side of 

the reversion-the bribe to one’s finest sensibility! 

novel— “The Golden Bowl”— 

Fnal 7 (15 weeks ago) of the 

English issue— and the latter will be (I dofft even 

merld ^"' 5^7 in London) in so eUparatively 
mean and tine-printed a London form that I have 

I shnTe be addressed. 

YnitV ®nniehow the handsome New 

York page-don’t read it till then. The thins has 

produceT'^ anything I have ever 

Yours always, 

Henry James. 
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To Mrs, W. K. Clifford, 

Hotel Ponce de Leon, 

St. Augustine, Florida. 

February 21st, *05. 

Dearest old Friend 1 

I am leaving this subtropical Floridian spot 
from one half hour to anothei*, but the horror of 
not liaving for so long despatched a word to you, 
the shame and grief and contrition of it, are so 
strong, within me, that I simply seize the passing: 
moment by the hair of its head and glare at it till 
It pauses long enough to let me— as it were— em- 
brace you. Yet I feel, have felt, all along, that 
you will liave understood^ and that words ai’e 
wasted in explaining the obvious. Letters, all 
these weeks and weeks, day to day and hour to 
hour letters, have fluttered about me in a dense 
crowd even as the San Marco pigeons, in Venice, 
round him who appears to have corn to scatter. So 
the whole queer time has gone in my scattering 
corn— scattering and chattering, and being chat- 
tered and scattered to, and moving from place to 
place, and surrendering to people (the only thing 
to do here— since things, apart from people, are 
mLj) in staying with them, literally, from place 
to place and week to week (though with old friends, 
as It were, alone— that is mostly, thank God— to 
avoid nevv obligations:) doing that as the only 
solution of the problem of “seeing** the counti’v 
I am seeing, very well— but the weariness of so 
mucli of so prolonged and sustained a process is, 
at times, surpassing. It would be a strain, a weari- 
ness (kept up so,) anywhere; and it is extraordi- 
narily tiresome, on occasions, here. Vastness of 
space and distance, of number and quantity, is the 
element in which one lives : it is a great complica- 
tion alone to be dealing with a countiy tliat has 
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fifty principal cities — each a law unto itself and 

unto you: England, poor old dear, having (to 
speak of) but one. On the other hand it i? dis- 
tinetly interesting— the business and the country, 

few f' moments (save a 

tew of a /mmimess that comes to that;) but there 

"And doesn’t get something. 

‘tj' “ meimwhile I am lectunng a little to piw 
the Piper, as I go — for high fees (of course) and 
as yet but three or four times. But, they give me 

hke Patfin (" pound amfnut^ 

^ f \ always for the same lecture /as 

felVisTfl ^ beautifully— 

reel as il I had discovered my vocation— at any rate 

amaze myself It is without it I don’? 

see how I could have held out. 

'winter has been a hideous succession 
of huge snow-hhzzards, blinding polar waves and 
hesc southerimrost places, even,®a?e notXir (isual 
soft selvp. Yet the very south tiptoe of Florida 

mXerr‘“ ’J C'lme three days ago, has an air as of 
molten liquid velvet, and the palm and the orange, 

f hibiscus, the vast mag^ 

noha and the sapphire sea, make it a vision of 

nvF beguilement. I wanted to put 

it ““ this coast; ^ut 

It was, for reasons, not to be done — reasons of time 

Meiiico— and meanwhile 
pray for me hard. My visit is doing— kas done— 

““7 — ’ ^^“t good. 

5/ Goidea Bowl is in its fotift/i edition— un- 
precedentedl You see I “answer” your last newses 

about all— not even the note of anxiety 

about T. Such are these cruelties, these ferocities 
of separation. _ But I drink in everything you tell 

the r'linV all always and am yoLs and 

the children’s twain ever so constantly, 

Henry James. 


! I) 
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jTo Edward Warren, 

University Club, 
Chicago. 

DearestEdward. 

This is but a mere breathless blessing hurled 
at you, as it were, between trains and in ever so 
p-ateful joy in your brave double letter (of the 
lame liand, hero that you arel) which has iu^t ovei- 

pi’fitending to write— I 
cant, its impossible amid the movement and ob- 

overwhelming 

muchness of space and distance and time (con- 
sumed,) and above all of people (consuming.) I 
stait in a few hours straight for Calif ornia-enter 

aL*p 1 Monday, night 7.80, and reach Los 

Angeles and Pasadena at 2.30 Thursday afternoon. 

^ barber’s shops, bathrooms, 

you will say Here is joggle enough,” for alack, 

and chLl? of motion 

and chattel, and oli, of such an unimagined dreari- 

ness of ughness (on many, on most sides!) and of 

the perpetual effort of trying to “do lustice” to 

what one doesn’t like. If Vf could ontydaL i? 

and have done with it I So much of it is Vank with 

good ntentions. And then the “kindness”— the 

piincely (as it were) hospitality of these clubs* 

nower^ augmenting 

power (vast mechanical, industrial, social, finan- 

hhfpl? ! size and form, and even of actual;) 

naturally boomed Manchester or Glasgow lyinff 
beside a colossal lake (Michigan) of hard pale 
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green jade, and putting forth railway antennae of 
maddening complexity and gigantic length. Yet 
this club (which looks old and sober tool) is an 
abode of peace, a benediction to me in the looming* 
lai'geness; I live here, and they put one up (always, 
everywhere,) with one’s so excellent room with 
perfect bathroom and w.c. of its own, axjpurtenant 
(the universal joy of this country, in private iiouses 
or wherever; a feature that is really almost a con- 
solation for many things.) I have been to the 
south, the far end of Florida &c — but prefer the 
far end of Sussex! In the heart of golden orange- 
groves I yearned for the shade of the old L.II 
mulberry tree. So you see I am loyal, and I sail 
for Liverpool on July 4th. I go up the whole 
I acitc coast to Vancouver, and return to New 
York (am due there April 26th) by the Canadian- 
Pacific railway (said to be, in its first half, sub- 
lime.) But I scribble beyond my time. Your let- 
ters are really a blessed breath of brave old Britain. 
But oil for a talk in a Westminster panelled par- 
lour, or a walk on far-shining Camber sands I All 
kve to Margaret and the younglings. I have again 
written to Jonathan — ^Iie will have more news of me 

ffic S ®*J’^ard, almost in nostal- 

gic rage, and at any rate m constant affection, 

Henry James. 

To Mrs, William James, 

Hotel del Coronado, 
Coronado Beach, California. 

Wednesday night, 

Dearest Alice, April 5th. 1905. 

.s 

uniest ot my havjng condemned myself, 
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all too awkwardly, to be so long without lieaa’ing 
from you. I haven’t all this while— that is these 
several days — had the letters which I am believing 
you will have forwarded to Monterey sent down to 
me here. This I have abstained from mainly be- 
cause, having stopped over here these eight or nine 
days to write, in extreme ui'gency, an article, and 
wishing to finish it at any price, I have felt that I 
should go to pieces as an author if a mass of arrears 
of postal matter should come tumbling in upon 
me— and particularly if any of it should be troub- 
lous. However, I devoutly hope none of it has been 
troublous — and I have done my best to let you 
Imow (in any need of wiring etc.) where I have 
been. Also the letterless state has added itself to 
the deliciously simplified social state to make me 
taste the charming sweetness and comfort of this 

4.1 terms, when all is said 

(aoutiiern C. at least — which, however, tlie real 
C., 1 believe, much repudiates,) has completely 
bowled me ovei;--sucIi a delicious difference from 
the rest of the U.S. do I find in it. (I speak of 
course all of nature and climate, fruits and flowers; 

nothing else, and the sense 
m tile shining social and human inane is utter. ) 

f ^^4.1 heavenly beauty, 

and the lowers, the wild flowers just now in partic- 

ular, which fairly rage, with radiance, over the land, 
aie worthy of some purer planet than this. I live 
on oranges and olives, fresh from tlie tree, and I 
he awake mghts to listen, on purpose, to the laxi- 

W ''t windows over- 

the thonlhT'f here— 

Uw I wallow un- 

.e 

k 


1906 
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8th' Saturday p.m. 

But (Hotel del, Monte.) 

^ut my stay there is now condemned to bitterest 
brevAy and my margin of time for all the rest of 
so rapidly shrinking that I see myself 
cuttiMd’ornm'*^/^" alas, without exception, ^and 
of dafs^ T* a couple 

myselt here— but it was inevitable, and no one had 
fornk”^o that I should find Cali- 

vement, Jiow Jittle impression of anvthine anv nn^a 

sSd^hke trouble to give one beforfhanl I 
shoi^d like to stay here all April and May. But 
I am Siting more than my time pemits-:™ 

Still W ? ^ no'SLns"^ 

At least at Monterey, may there be some,* 

derLirVomri'^***' distributed ten^ 

aerness. Yours, dearest Alice, always and ever, 

Henry James, 



Dictated. 


To TVilUam JaTries, 


95 Irving Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Dearest W., 

TO CUO.S, in 
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will put forth for you, I trust, every such flower 
of amenity as it is capable of growing. May you 
not regret, at any point, having gone so far to meet 
its queer appetites. Alice tells me that you are to 
go almost straiglit thence (though with a little in- 
terval hei’e, as I sympathetically understand) to 
the Adirondacks: where I hope for you as big a 
bath of impersonal Nature as possible, with the 
tub as little tainted, that is, by the soapsuds of 
personal: in other words, all the “board” you need, 
but no boarders. I seem greatly to mislike, not 
to say deeply to mistrust, the Adirondack boai'der. 
... I greatly enjoyed flie whole Lenox country- 
side, seeing it as I did by the aid of the Whartons’ 
big strong commodious new motor, which has fairly 
converted me to the sense of all the thing may do 
for one and one may get from it. The potent way 
it deals with a country large enoiigli for it not to 
rudoyer, but to rope in, in big free hauls, a huge 
netful of impressions at once — ^this came home to 
me beautifully, convincing me that if I were ricli 
I shouldn’t hesitate to take up with it. A great 
transformer of life and of the future I All tiiat 
country charmed me; we spent the night at Ash- 
held and motored back the next day, after a anorn- 
mg there, by an easy ckcuit of 80 miles between ' 
luncheon and a late dinner; a circuit easily and 
comfOTtably prolonged for the sake of good roads. 

. . . But I mustn’t rattle on. I have still innu- 
merable last things to do. But the portents are 
all propihous — ahsit any ill consequence of this 
latuity I I am living, at Alice’s instance, mainly on 
huge watemelon, dug out in spadefuls, yet light 
to cjujy. But good bye now. Your last hints for 
the bpeech are much to the point, and I will trv 

^ j stick them in. May every comfort 

attend you! 

Ever yours, 

Henry James. 
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To Miss Margaret James. 

The project of a book on London was nevei’ carried 
further, though certain pages of the autobiographical 
fragment, The Midjle Years, written in 1914-lC, no 
doubt shew the kind of line it would have taken. 




November 3rd, 1905. 

Dearest Peg, 

. , , In writing to your father (whicli, how- 

T post) 

I wiU teU lum a little better what has been happen- 
ing to me and why I have been so unsociable. This 
unsoemb; ity is m truth all that has been happen- 

sn?^ of medal, so to 

arwerhVrt f “ -f applications 

yo^ I I with 

with “d 'i"°«ier 

Book whh all 1“ • ^ squeezing out my American 
JJooK With all desirable deliberation, and vet in n 

fna’lndrH‘‘"^f matt^’ont 111 melt“ 

off ^rom me before I have worked it 

ellway-rnfttchfiT^^ 

so sucLsfulVoulWe thf y°“’ 

saturation that even impression and the 

quite a 

more impression^' than T m f act that I have 

so that, Sn%. at ?he 
have pegged out two dM?f^ ^ 

one. Ihavealreadvnr^if ? volumes instead of 
of one— which I ha^ been^^ almost the substance 
and the N.A R as ®®^dmg to “Harper*’ 

tion doesn’t begin, apparentlv^^f publica- 

SmSLrA, it ^ t r ° 
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minuteness three or four of my early works for the 
Edition I)61initive (the settlement of some of tlio 
details of wliioh seems to be hanging lire ii little 
between my “agent” and my Now York publisliers; 
not, however, in ii jiiiinner to indioiito, 1 think, a 
real hiteh,) Please, however, suy rmlliing wind- 
ever, any of you to any one, about the exintenc!o 
of any sucli plan. These things .should be spoken 
of only when they are in full feather. That for 
your I)ad™I mean the information as wttll as the 
warning, in partieular; on Avhom, you .see, I am 
shamekssly working (tlV, after all, a good deal of 
my letter. Mention to him als(» that .sltll other 
tracts of my time, iliese Inst silent weeks, have 
gone, have had to go, toward preparing for a job 
that I think I mentioned to him while with you 
my iJlcdgo, already a eouple of rears oltl \o do 
a roniantieal-psyehnltjgieal-pieha'inl “siieiar’ Lon- 
don (of the general form, length, j)iteh. and “lyiui" 
of Marion Crawford’.s Axh' Itoma Iinmorlidh) for 
the Macmillan.sj and I have been feeling so nervous 
of late about tlio way Aiiieriea lias entwdetl me oIV 
it, that I have had, for assuagement of niy tierves, 
to begin, with i)iety and prayer, .scum* of‘lbe very 
considerable reading the task will re<tuire of me. 
All this to .show you tiuit I haven’t been wanlonly 
uneommunieutive. Hut good-night, dear ]h*g; 1 
am going to do another for Aleek, ^Vilh copious 
ombraoos, 

IlKNuy Jamkh. 


To IL Cr, Wvlh, 

Tmmb ITouhc, Tlye. 
November IDlh. lOfm. 

My dear ^Vclls, 

It I t*d«j up time and spare with telling you 
■why 1 have not woncr written to thank you 'for 
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your magnificent bounty, I shall have, properly, 
to steal it from my letter, my letter itself; a much 
more important matter. And yet I viust say, in 
three words, that my course has been inevitable and 
natural. I found yom* first munificence hei*e on 
returning from upwards of 11 months in America, 
toward tiie end of J uly — returning to the mountain 
01 arrears produced by almost a year’s absence and 
(superficially, tliereby) a year’s idleness. I recoe*- 
mzed even from afar (I had ah'eady done s5) 
that the Utopia was a book I should desire to read 
only in tlie_ right conditions of coming to it, coming 

surrender of 

attention, adequate honours, for it of every sort. 

Irv manv morning paper and sun- 

^y, many, other vulgarly importunate things, and 
knowing, moreover, I had already shown yfu St 

S'to ^ “d even JZnH 

with his note of wondrous® uth thft 

there below (though “bdow°^h”'^ 

fiffure for vnm. cSr ^ most improper 

and aoWeve^d a cl nW ““*1 ^^^‘Sinous hefghC) 

reascending and maldno’^ont 

little. inth?dingrdrofthp i5'TTf“"’ 

IS so I don’t see pifK« But now that this 

■"W y«^“ ?■ w,in I ”• 

«•« » Mt 
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length. Let me tell you, however, simply, that they . 
have left me prostrate with admiration, and that 
you are, for me, more than ever, the most interest- 
ing “literary man” of your generation— in fact, the 
only interesting one. These things do you, to my 
sense, the highest honour, and I am lost in amaze- 
ment at the diversity of your genius. As in every- 
thing you do (and especially in these three last 
Social imaginations), it is the quality of your in- 
tellect that primarily (in the Utopia) obsesses me 
and reduces me — to that degi'ee that even the colos- 
sal dimensions of your Cheek (pardon the term 
that I don’t in the least invidiously apply) fails to 
break the spell. Indeed your Cheek is positively 
the very sign and stamp of your genius, valuable 
to-day, as you possess it, beyond any other instru- 
ment or vehicle, so that when I say it doesn’t break 
the charm, I probably mean that it larg*ely con- 
stitutes it, or constitutes the force: which is the 
foMe of an irony that no one else among us begins 
to hcye-^so that we are starving, in oux* enormities 
and fatuities, for a sacred satirist (the satirist with 
irony— as poor dear old Thackeray was the satirist 
without it,) and you come, admirably, to save us. 

I here are too many things to say— which is so ex- 
actly why I can’t write. Cheeky, cheeky, cheeky 
IS any young-man-at-Sandgate’s offered Plan for 
the hfe of Man — but so far from thinking that a 
disqualification of your book, I think it is positively 
what makes the performance heroic. I hold, with 
you, that it is only by our each contributing Uto- 
pias (the cheekier the better) that anytliing will 
come, and I think there is nothing in the book truer 
and happier than your speaking of this struggle 
ot the rare yearning individual towaa'd that sug- 
gestion as one of the certain assistances of the 
future. Meantime you set a magnificent example— 
of canng, of feeling, of seeing, above all, and of 
suffering from, and witli, the shockingly sick 
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actuality of things, Yom* epilogue tag in italics 
strikes me as of the highest, of an irresistible and 
touching beauty. Bravo, bravo, my dear Wells] 
And now, coming to Kipps, what am I to say 
about Kipps but that I am ready, that I am com- 
pelled, utterly to diivel about him? He is not so 
much a masterpiece as a mere born gem — you hav- 
ing, I know not how, taken a header straight down, 
into mysterious depths of observation and Ismowl- 
edge, I know not which and where, and come up 
again with this rounded pearl of the diver. But 
ol course you know yourself how immitigably the 
thing IS done it is of such a brilliancy of t7'ue truth. 

X really think that you have done, at this time of 
day, two particular things for the Erst time of their 
doing among us. ( 1 ) You have written the Erst 
intimately, the first intelfigently and 

else tlwp h everything 

Without the picturesque, the grotesaue the fan- 

tay.o and romantic interferencf of Xh Dfcken; 
is a^lviaWly 

piece and part of “d every 

Kipps himself is a d’iam(md*!?/+f" n 

start to finish, exquiS '^»ter, from 

summate, Chitterkw Coote is con- 

evening with ChitterlowXrhaXh 

thing m the book-unless^tW the most brilliant 
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honour, and if we had any other than skin-deep 
criticism (very stupid, too, at that,) it would have 
immense recognition. 

I repeat that these things have made me want 
greatly to see you, Is it thinkable to you that you 
might come over at this ungenial season, for a 
night — some time before Xmas? Could you, would 
you? I should immensely rejoice in it. I am here 
till Jan. 31st — when I go up to London for three 
months. I go away, probably, for four or five 
days at Xmas — and I go away for next Saturday- 
Tuesday. But apai't from tliose dates I would 
await you witli rapture. 

And let me say just one word of attenuation 
of my (only apparent) meanness over the Golden 
Jio'ml, I was in America when that work appeared, 
and it was published there in 2 vols. and in very 
chai'ming and readable form, each vol, but moder- 
ately thick and with a legible, handsome, large- 
typed page. But there came over to me a copy of 
the London issue, fat, vile, small-typed, horrific, 
prohibitive, that so broke my heart that I vowed 
I wouldn’t, for very shame, disseminate it, and I 
haven t, with that feeling, had a copy in the house 
or sent one to a single friend. I wish I had an 
American one at your disposition— but I have been 
again and again depleted of all ownership in re- 
spect to it. You are very welcome to the British 
brick if you, at this late day, will have it. 

I greet Mrs Wells and the Third Party veiw 
cordially and am yours, my dear Wells, more than 
ever, 

Heney James, 
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To WilUam James, 

Lamb House, Rye, 
November 28rd, 1905, 

Dearest William, 

I wrote not many days since to Aleck, and 
not very, very many before to Peggy— but I can’t, 
to-night, hideously further postpone acloiowledcrinfi: 
your so liberal letter of Oct. 22nd (the one in which 
you enclosed me Aleck’s sweet one,) albeit I have 
been in the house all day without an outing, and 
vey eontmuously writing, and it is now 11 p,m. 

wrfe trAI^ 7 • However, I shall 

1 Im n!rf Heroine a lettei-. 

I am not satisfied about her,” please tell hev wl+li 

my tender love, and should have tested 

otherwise than by my long eold silencrff o^ly | 

hadn t been, for stress of composition, putting mv- 

woLt of7he^™l^‘^ contribution to the^ post.® Tim 
Tw7cirii Ai ® manners are now over and 
to her better shaU L 

you the sense of a greTtt,™?! 7®’ 

use) tied-up fortufe T n ^ too-mueh (for my 

with my lo^ ‘rthe LwroS-f^ 7™ 

as ra";vr CT" 

toMays, out here-on this spo^-and wish’ll 
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realized more richly HaiTy’s present conditions. 
I await him here not less. 

I mean (in response to what you write me of 
your having read the Golden B,) to try to pro- 
duce some uncanny form of thing, in fiction, that 
as Brother — but let me say, dear 
William., that I shall greatly be humiliated if you 
do like it, and tliereby lump it, in your affection. 
With things, of the current age, that I have heard 
you express admiration for and that I would sooner 
descend to a dishonom-ed grave than have written. 
Still I mil write you your book, on tliat two-and- 
two-make-four system on which all the awful truck 
that surrounds us is produced, and then descend to 
my dishonoured grave— taking up the art of the 
slate pencil instead of, longer, the art of* the brush 
(vide my lecture on Balzac.) But it is, seriously, 
too late at niglit, and I am too tired, for me to 
express myself on tliis question — ^beyond saying 
that I m always sorry when I hear of your reading 

anything of mine, and always hope you won’t 

you^seem to me so constitutionally unable to '‘en- 
joy _ it, and so condemned to look at it from a point 
of view remotely alien to mine in wilting it, and 
to the conditions out of which, as mine, it has 
inevitably sprung— so that afi the intentions that 
have been its mam reason for being (with me) 
appear never to have reached you at all — and you 
appep even to assume that the life, the elements 
forming its subject-matter, deviate from felicity 
m not haying an impossible analogy witii the life 
of Cambridge. I_ see nowhere about me done or 
dreamed of the things that alone for me constitute 
the interest^ of the doing of the novel — and yet it 
IS in a sacrifice of them on their very own ground 
that the thing you suggest to me evidently con- 
sists. It shows how far apart and to what differ- 
ent ends we have had to work out (very naturally 
and properly!) our respective intellectual lives 
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And yet I can read yon with rapture — having three 
weeks ago spent three or four days with Manton 
Marble at Brighton and found in his hands ever 
so many of your recent papers and discourses, 
which, having margin of mornings in my room, 
through both breakfasting and lunching there (by 
the habit of the house,) I found time to read sev- 
eral of— with the effect of asking you, earnestly, 
to addi’ess me some of those that I so often, in 
Irving St., saw you address to others who were 
not your brother. I had no time to read them 
there. Philosophically, in short, I am “with” you, 
almost completely, and you ought to take account 
of this and get me over altogether, — There are two 
books by the way (one iictive) that I permit you 
to rafoler about as much as you like, for I have 
been doing so myself~H. G. Wells’s Utopia and 
his Kipps, The Utopia seems to me even more 
remarkable for other things than for his character- 
istic cheek, and Kipps is quite magnificent. Read 
^em both if you haven’t— certainly read Kipps.— 
pieres also another subject I’m too full of not 
to motion the good thing I’ve done for myself — 
that is, for Lamb House and my garden — by mov- 
ing the greenhouse away from the high old wall 
xl® house (into the back garden, setting it 
up better-agamst the street wall) and thereby 
throwing the liberated space into the front garden 

fication^^^”^^ apparent extension and beauti- 

But oh, fondly, good-nighti 

Ever your 
Henky, 
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To W, E, Norris 

Lamb House, Rye. 

December 28rd, 1905. 

My dear Norris, 

It is my desire that this, which I shall post 
here to-morrow, shall be a tiny item in the heca- 
^mb of friendship gracing your breakfast table on 
Christmas morning and mingling the smoke of 
(certain) aged and infii'm victims with the finer and 
fresher fumes of the board. But the aged and in- 
firm propose and the postman disposes and I can 
only^ hope I shall not be either disconcertingly 
previous or ineffectively subsequent. If my mind’s 
eye loses you at sweet (yet sublime) Underbank, 
I still see you in a Devonshire mild light and feel 
your Torquay window letting in your Torquay air 
-—which, at this distance, in this sadly Southeast- 
ernized corner, suggests all sorts of enviable balm 
and beatitude. It was a real pang to me, some 
weeks ago, when you were coming up to town, to 
have to put behind me, with so ungracious and 
uncompromising a gesture, the question, and the 
great temptation, of being there for a little at tlie 
same moment. But there are hours and seasons — 
and I know the face of them well — when my need 
to mind my business here, and to mind nothing else, 
becomes absolute — London tending rather over- 
much, moreover, to set frequent and freshly-baited 
traps, at all times, for a still too susceptible and 
guileless old country mouse. All my consciousness 
centres, necessarily, just now, on a single small 
problem, that of managing to do an "American 
book (or rather a couple of them,) that I had 
supposed myself, m advance, capable of doing on 
the spot, but that I had there, in fact, utterly to 
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TO W. K. NORRIS 


more doddering hand. But I am still, my dear 
Norris, very lustily and constantly yours, 

Henry James. 


To Paul Harvey, 


My dear Paul, 


Lamb House, Rye. 
March 11, 1906. 


j. T ’ 11 * 1 ^^ delightful to me, please believe, 

not wholly to lose touch of you— ghostly and in- 
enective indeed as that touch seems destined to 
reel itself. I find myself almost wishing that the 
whniigig of time had brought round the day of 
your inscription with many honours on some com- 
fortable retired list” which might keep you a little 
less on the dim confines of the Empire, and make 
you thereby more accessible anl conversible. Only 
1 reflect tliat by the time the grey purgatory of 
ooutn Ivensmgton, or wherever, crowns and pen- 
sions your bright career, I, alas. shaU have been 
whirled away to a sphere compared to which Salon- 
ica and even furthest Ind are easy and familiar 
resorts, with no crown at all, most probably— not 
even heavenly, and no communication with you 
save by table-raps and telepathists (like a really 
starthng communication I have just had from— or 
through— a “Medium” in America (near Boston.) 
a message purporting to come from my Mothei% 
who died 26 years ago and from whom it ostensibly 
proceeded during a stance at which my sister-in- 
mw, with two or tlnee other persons, was present. 

1 he point is that the message is an allusion to a 
matter Imown (so personal is it to myself) to no 
other individual in the world but me— not possihlv 
either to the medium or to my sister-in-law; and 
an aUusion so pertinent and imtiated and tender 
and helpful, and yet so unhelped by any actual 
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earthly knowledge on any one’s part, that it quite 
astounds as well as deeply touches me. If the sub- 
ject of the message had been conceivably in my 
sister-in-law’s mind it would have been an interest- 
ing but not infrequent case of telepathy ; but, as I 
say, it couldn’t thinkably have been, and she only 
transmits it to me, after the fact, not even fully 
understanding it. So, I repeat, I am astounded I 
^and almost equally astounded at my having 
drifted into this importunate mention of it to you I 
But the letter retailing it arrived only this a.m. 
and I have been rather full of it.)—! had heard 
of your present whereabouts from Edward Childe 
• . . and I give you my word of honour that, my 
great tliouglit was, already before your own good 
words had come, to attest to you, on my own lide, 
and pen m hand, my inextinguishable interest in 
you. I eame back from the U.S. after an absence 
of nearly a year (11 months) by lost midsummer, 
whereupon my joy at returning to this so little 
American nook took the form of my having stuck 

linn 1 I arrears of sedentary occupa- 

tion &c.) tili almost the other day . . . T found 

foLlidable Tea ^o many years, interesting, 
lormidable, fearsome and fatiguins. and mTiel, 

more difficult to see and deal with in^any extended 

and various way than I had supposed. I 4s able 

v siTa on Y/r ^ - "he way 

detllren *he conditions too 

Pacific coast 'California, the whole 

erTcities It & an eS"”* - *he East- 

getherhuge'WoporfW'Tfu”^ 

one, I think giving 

and political power- ^^terial 

in eLet, anH^ul^d charmless, 

ever afterwards as cvnv one crouch, 

House, Rve if nn as possible, at Ivamb 

- Aye If one happens to have a poor- litTle 
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L.H., R., to crouch in. This I am accordinrfv 
doing very hard— with intervals of London fn^ 
sorted a good deal at this Season— I go up again, 
m a few days, to stay till about Ma|. So I am 
not making history, my dear Paul, as you are; 

making my very limited and 

Pa d dire, you, and Mrs 

Paul, and Miss Paul, are making that of Europe 

rtan it more 

than M. Jourdam did that he was talking prose. 

Mave patience, meanwhile— you will have plenty 
of South Kensington later on (among other retired 
pro-consuls and where Miss Paul will “come out” : ) 
and meanwhile you are, from the L.H. point of 
view, a family of thrilling Romance. And it must 

“ sort des populations 

--and to see real ive Turbaned Turks going about 
you, and above all to have, even in the sea, a house 
from which you look at divine Olympus. You live 
um not like them— and out of all this 

f Iranality— so extra-ba- 

nahzed by the extinction of dear Arthur Balfom-. 

ho d nrf® prospect of really getting 

hold of you, all three, next summer. I count, fond- 

Jy, on your presence here and I send the very 
lundest ^eeting and blessing to your two compan- 

i. 1 J ‘=°“rse still very young, but 

now old the younger must now he! 

• • • Tours, my dear Paul, always and ever, 

Henry James, 
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To William James, 

Professor^ and Mrs. William James had been in Cali- 
fornia at this time of the great San Francisco earthquake 
and conflagration. They fortunately escaped uninjured, 
but for some days H. J. had been in deep anxiety, not 
knowing their exact whereabouts. 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 

May 4th, 1906. 

Beloved Onesl 

I wrote you, feverishly, last Saturday, but 
now comes in a blest cable from Harry telling of 
your being as far on your way home as at Denver 
and communicating thence in inspired accents and 
form, and this, for which I have been yearning (the 
news of your having to that extent shaken off the 
dust of your rum), fills me with such joy that I 
scrawl you these still agitated words of jubilation 
thougli I can t seem to you less than incoherent 
and beside the mark, I fear, till I have got your 
letter from Stanford which Harry has already 
announced his expedition of on the 28th. (This 
must come in a day or two more.) Meanwhile 
Wiere was three days ago an excellent letter in the 
i tmes from Stanford itself (or P.A.) enabling me, 

I or the first time, to conceive a little, and a trifle 
less luridly to imagine, the facts of your case. I 
had at first believed those facts to be that you were 
thrown hedless and roofless upon the world, semi- 
clad and semi-starving, and with all that class of 
phenomena about you. But how do I know, after 
^ await your light with an anxiety 
that still endures. I have just parted with Bill, 
who dined with me, and who is to lunch with me to- 
morrow--(I going in the evening to the “Academy 
pinner. ) I have, since the ai'rival of Harry^s 
telegram, or cable of reassurance — the second to 
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that effect, not this of to-day, which makes the thii’d 
and best — I have been, as I say, trying, under 
pressure, a three days’ motor trip with the Whar- 
tons, much fi'ustrated by bad weather and from 
which I impatiently and prematoely and gleefully 
returned to-day ; so that I have been separated from 
B. for 48 hours. But I tell you of him rather than 
talk to you,^ in the air, of your own weii'd experi- 
ences. He is to go on to Paris on the 6th, having 
waited ovea' here to go to the Private View of the 
Academy, to see me again, and to make use of 
Sunday 6th (a dies non in Paris as here) for his 
journey. It has been delightful to me to have him 
near me, and he has spent and re-spent long hours 
at the National Gallery, from which he derives (as 
also from the "Wallace Collection) great stimulus 
and profit. I am extremely struck with his serious- 
ness of sphit and intention— he seems to me all 
m the thing he wants to do (and awfully intelligent 
about it;) so that in fine he seems to me to bring 
to his design quite an exceptional quality and kina 
of intensity, , , . What a family — with the gal- 
lantries of the pair of you thrown ini Well, 
you, beloved Alice, have needed so exceedingly a 
change, and I was preaching to you that you 
should arrive at one somehow or perish — ^whereby 
you have had it with a vengeance, and I hope the 
eltects will be appreciable (that is not altogether 
accurst) to you. What I really now most feel the 
pang and the woe of is my not being there to Iiang 
upon the lips of your conjoined eloquence. I really 
think 1 niust go over to you again for a month — 
just to listen to you. But I wait and am ever more 
and more fondly your 

Henuy, 
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To William James. 


The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W« 
May 11th, 1906. 

Dearest William, 

To-day at last reach me (an hour ago) your 
blest letter to myself of April lOtli and Alice’s not 
less sublime one (or a type-copy of the same,) 
addressed to Irving St. and forwarded by dear 
Peg, to whom all thanks ... I have written to 


Harry a good deal from the first, and to your dear 
selves last week, and you will know how wide oj^en 
the mouth of my desire stands to learn from you 
everything and anything you can chuck into it. 
Most vivid and pathetic these so surprisingly lucid 
pictures dashed down — or rather so calmly com- 
mitted to paper — by both of you in the very midst 
of the crash, and what a hell of a time you must 
have had altogether. What a noble act your tak- 
ing your Miss Martin to the blazing and bm*sting 
San Francisco — and what a devil of a day of 
^xiety it must have given to the sublime Alice. 
Dearest sublime Alice, your details of feeding the 
hungry and sleeping in the backyard bring tears 
to my eyes. I hope all the later experience didn’t 
turn to xvorse dreariness and weariness — it was 
probably kept human and ‘Vivid” by the whole 
associated e ements of drama. Yet how differently 
i read it all from knowing you now restored to 
your liberal home and lovely brood— where I hope 
you are ^lest-receiving and housekeeping as little 
as possible. How your mother must have folded 
teUh^l ^ thinking of her, for days, please 

to want to condemn you to mite on top of everv- 

I'nrlpf/ sneakingly hope for more, though 

indeed it wouldn t take much to make me sail 
straight home— just to talk with you for a week 


Aj5t. on 


TO WifJJAM JAMKS 


... I reUirn la Kyo on l!u* lOlh with rftptuiT — 
after too lon/< a tangle of dt'iay.s hm*. Jliiwevt*!:', 
it i.s no more than the right niouient for atlciiimte 
eliarm of seaHon, drop (unhornfen!) of t-nNl wind 
etc.—ihit why do I talk of thm* trilU-a when what 
I am after all really full of la the hope ijiat 
they liave heen crowning you holh with JaiirelH 
ami Hinothering y<iu witli iiowern at Cambridge. 
Also, greedily (for you), with the hope that yttu 
didn’t ooino away minuft any leelure-iiioney due 
to you. , . . 

JJut good-hyo for now— with war so tender love, 

J'iver your IIknuv. 


To Minh 

hamh J louse, Rye. 

Movemher Hlh, ItlUl). 

Dearest I'eggot, 

I have had hefore me hut an hour or two 
your delightful, though s«»mewhal agitating Irtler 
of Oetoher ailth. arid I, am .so tom-hed hy your 
faithful memory (if your poor foial old Um-le, ami 
by your snalehmg an hour to devote to iiim, even 
ns a brand from the luirning, that I werihhle yoti 
tins joyou.s aeknowledgmeiit hefore I go to hrd. 
I have heen immensely inlerested in your whole 
Collegiate adventure- fragmenlH of the history of 
wliieh, so far as you've got. I've had from voiir 
inothcr—and all tlie more interested that, hy a Idrst 
good tortune, I happen to know your si'holaslie 
shades and so am aide, in imugiualion. to eling to 
you and follow you round. I seem to tiiiike out 
that you are very physieally eomforlnhle. all nmiid, 
ami X have imieejf a very ehnrming image of llryn 
Mawr, though f dare .say iljese months nd»irii it 
iess than my dune-Uine. 1 yearn lenderlv over 
your home-siekness ™aiul fear I don't hefp you 
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with it when I tell you how well I understand it 
as, at first, your inevitable portion. To exchange 
the realm of talk and taste of Irving St. and the 
privileges and luxury of your Dad’s and yoiu* 
Mother’s company and genius for the common 
doings and sayings, the common air and effluence 
of other American homes, represents a sorry drojj 
—which can only be softened for you by the diver- 
sion of seeking out what charms of sorts these other 
homes may have had that Irving St. lacks. You 
^d any, to speak of, but meanwhile you 
will have wandered away and in so doing will have 
left the bloom of your nostalgia behind. It doesn’t 
remain acute, but there will be always enough for 
you to go home with again. And you will make 
your httle sphere of relations— which will give out 
an interest of their own; and see a lot of life and 
realise a lot of types, not to speak of aU the enrich- 
mg ot your mind and augmentation of your power. 
Your poor old unde groans with shame when he 
bethmks himself of the scant and miserable educa- 
hon, and educative opportunity, he had [compared 

niece. No one took 
^y interest whatever m Ms development, excent 

Mv mightLve helpadl 

tvTii I he was ever to have he picked up 
wholly by himself. But that is very ahcient hS 

Lamb ^ picked ^ 

^amb House, where he sits writing you^ this of n 

v^e November night and communes! s^o to as pos- 
sweet companion— I mean in the /“"r 
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she struck me as a very able and accomplished and 
intelligent lady, and I should like to send her 
through you, if you have a chance, my very faitli- 
ful remembrance and to tliank her very kindly for 
her appreciation of my niece. But I hope she 
doesn’t, or won’t, work you to the bone I Good- 
night, deal- Child. 

Yom* fond old Uncle. 


To Mrs. Dew-Smith, 

This refers to the revision of Roderick Hudson, whicli 
was to head the <‘New York” edition of his novels, now 
definitely announced. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

November 12th, 1906. 

Dear Mrs. Dew-Smith, 

Very kind your note about the apples and 
about poor R.H. I Burgess Noakes is to climb the 
hill in a day or two, basket on arm, and bring me 
X i "the rosy crop, which I am finding quite the 
staff of life. 

As for tlie tidied-up book, I am greatly touched 
by your generous interest in the question of the 
tidying-up, and yet really think your view of tliat 
process erratic and— quite of course— my own view 
well inspired 1 But we are really both right, for 
to attempt to retouch the substance of the thing 
would be as foolish as it would be (in a done and 
impenetrable structure) impracticable, vhiat I 
have tried for is a mere revision of surface and 
expression, as the thing is positively in many places 
quite vilely wnttenl The essence of the matter is 
wholly unaltered— save for seeming in places, I 
think, a little better brought out. At any rate the 
deed is ah-eady perpetrated— and I do continue to 
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wish perversely and sorely that you had waited — 
to re-peruse — for this prettier and cleaner fonn, 
However, I ought only to be devoutly grateful — 
as in fact I am — for your power to re-peruse at all, 
and will come and thank you afresh ns soon as you 
return to the fold; as to which I beg you to make 
an early signal to yours most truly, 

Henuy James. 


To Mrs, Wharf on„ 

The desired visit to George Sand^s Nohanfc, was brought 
off in the following year, wJien H. J, motored there with 
Mrs. Wliarton. “Rue Barbet de Jouy” is the address in 
Paris of M. Paul Bourget. 


Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
November 17th, 1906. 

Dear Mrs, Wharton, 

I Iiad from you a shortish time since a very 
beautiful and interesting letter — into the ink to 
thank you for which my pen has been perpetually 
about^to dip, and now comes the furtlier thrill of 
your quaint” little picture card with its news of 
tlie Paris winter and the romantic rue de Varenne ; 
^which the pen straightway plunges into the fluid. 
Ihis is really charming and uplifting news, and I 
applaud the free sweep of your “line of life” with 
all my heart. We shall be almost neiglibours, and 
I will most assuredly hie me as promptly as possi- 
f “to-space of tlie Channel, the 

on which I shall beset you will be your adventure 

yeLTrTV^ Nohant-as to whleh I bur and 
yearn for fond particulars. Perhaps if you have 

— Passion—as I make no doubt 
you will be going there once more— in which 
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case do take me 1 And such a suave and convenient 
crossing as I meanwhile wish you— and such a pro- 
vision of philosophy laid up, in advance, for use in, 
and about, rue Barbet de Jouyl You will have 
finished your new fiction, I ‘‘presume”— if it isn’t 
presimiptuous— before embarking? and I do so for 
the right of the desne to congratulate, in tliat case, 
and envy and sympathise — being in all sorts of 
emhmras now, myself, over the finish of many 
things. I pant for the start of that work and lan- 
guish to take it up. I think I have had no chance 
to tell you how much I admired your single story 
in the Aug. Scnhner — beautifully done, I thought, 
and full of felicities and achieved values and pic- 
tures. All the same, with the rue de Varenne &c., 
don t go in too much for the French or the “Franco- 
American subject — the real field of your exten- 
sion IS here it has far more fusability with our 
native and primary material; between which and 
French elements there is, I hold, a disparity as 
between a life led in trees, say, and 
in— sea-depths, or in other words between 
that or climbers and swimmers — or (crudely) that 
of monkeys and fish. Is the Play Thing meanwhile 
climbmg 01 ’ swimming?— I take much interest in 
fis rate, But you will tell me of these things — in 
Februaryl It will be then I shall scramble over. 

1 go home an hour or two hence (to stay as still as 
possible) after a night — only — spent in town. The 
perpetual summonses and solicitations of London 
(some of which have to be met) ai-e at times a mad- 
dening worry or almost. I am wondering if you 
are not feeling just now perhaps a good deal, at 
Lenox, in the apparently delightful old 1840 wav 
—a good snowstorm ending, and the Westinghouse 
coloiu’mg, as I suppose, a good deal blurred. But 

sossip of the coun- 
tryside-from you I Some of it has come to me as 
rather dreadful ... and that is what some of the 
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lone houses in the deep valleys we motored through 
used to make me think of I . . . 

I am meanwhile yours very constantly, 

Henuy James. 


To TV. E. Norris 


16 Lewes Crescent, 
Brighton. 

December 23rd, 1906. 

My dear Norris, 

rti • A ^ from here I wrote you last 

Christmas; by which I devoutly hope I don’t give 
you a handle to saying; “And not from anywhere 
since then. But I am but too awai*e that it has 
tieen at the best a hideous record of silence and 
apparent .gloom, and also fully feel that after such 
base laideurs of behaviour explanations, attenua- 
hons, pmtesiations, are as the mere rustle of the 

OThf ad"rk j unuttered. That 

only adds to the dark burden of one’s consciousness 

ratpd „ wite; one-crawls into the dena- out- 

he?f ^srf iT on one’s 

Pleflbul onil “■* specific 

the most awful AII^T^ca^^ fine sad face is only 
is that alng myself (and 

am trying to make in fh*. J®P^*^rations that I 

—hardy in the sense T hardy annuals” 

brazenness — this “Christmas^lpn shameful 


Abt. 03 


TO W. E. NOlllUH 


Broughton n couplo of days since, from tmvn, hut 
that was a niolnneholy Jimller on the ueeasitut ttf 
my liaving gone up to poor <lear JlanulUm Aide’s 
memorial service (where 1 didn’t see tier, llatugh 
she may liave hecn present, and of which i tliought 
she would care for some lilllc account. It was a 
very beautiful and toucliing ninsicai service. But 
I haven’t seen her for a long lime, alas! -amid 
these years of more and juore intcrsoaccd - and 
finished— occasions.) Of lamrsc I am latping that 
this will lie on your table on Xmas morning — in 
all sorts of eharming company, and not hcftirc and 
not after, But iC.s dilltcult It) time commuuica" 
tion.s at this uplieavcd season, especially from an- 
other (non-Londou) pmviucc, and I trust to llic 
happy ha’/urd, though still a lilllc rulllctl hy a sense 
of the hrenlc-dowu (tf things (tlie “public services") 
that compelled me yesterday, cominu; down licrr* 
from Victoria, to be shtuxsl into (as llie oidy place 
in the train) the sinall ooimeeting-siJace helweeu 
two 3?ullmana, where I stiu'k, all llie way, in a 
tight buncli of five or six other men nntl three 
portmanteaux and boxes: fpiile the sort of trenl- 
ment (one’.s no.so half in Uie w.e. included) that the 
English traveller writes from Italy infuriated let- 
ters to the Thm about, I figure you at all cvetits 
exempt from any indignity of movement (and the 
conditions of movement nowadays aliiuist all in- 
clude indignity) ami still silting up (»n your 'I'or" 
quay slope as on a mild Olympus and with this 
strife of circulating liumnns far hclow yon. But 
when I refleet that I don’t kitmo. for certain, any 
of your actualities X reficcl with a erimsiai coun- 
tenance on the months that have clH[iscd, I have 
before me as I write a beautiful letter from you, 
ol the date of Avbich nothing would induce me 
to remind you-™but that is jatt quite your con- 
temporary liistory, . , , Putting your t*wn news 
at ila quietest, liowevcr, my own runs it close'—for 
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save for this small episode (a stay with some old 
and intensely tranquil American friends established 
here for the ending of their days,) and putting 
aside a few days at a time in London, which I 
find periodically inevitable, and even quite like, I 
haven’t^ stirred for ages from my own house, tlie 
suitability of which to my modest scheme of ex- 
istence gi’ows fortunately more and more marked. 
I spent last summer there — the most beautiful of 
I think — ^without the briefest of breaks — 
and that gregarious time is the one at which I like 
least to circulate. The little place, alas, becomes 
itself— like all places save Torquay, I judge — more 
and more gregarious: and there were a good many 
days when even my own small premises bristled 
too much with the invader. But there is a great 
virtue in sitting tight— you sit out many things; 

speaking, loose; and 
i nad a blest sort of garden (by which I*m far 

ImTO ''dening) summer. What it must 

have been beside 3^our sapphire seal I return at 

annate, m a few days, to sit tight again, till emdy 
m rebruary, when there are reasons for my prob^ 

that thiAAy"fi^rytrr^ ^ 

There’s an icy blast hwe 
pantedthatif it weren’t ^ 

Tng something vLrprodilw ’‘^J°" do- 

teeth of it. The prL Inn '‘"d muscular in the 

survival) is witl/those whoseliSiT*^ 

than other hardnesses. And greater 
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nature — though I make this imputation only on 
behalf of your sporting resources. I appeal to the 
softest corner of the softest part of the rest of you 
to make before too long some magnanimous sign 
to yours very constantly, 

Henry James. 


To Thomas Sergeant Peiry. 

Mr, Perry, whose recollections of H. J. and his brothers 
at Newport have been read on an early page of these 
volumes, was at this time living in Paris. 

Brighton. 

Boxing Day, 1906. 

My dear Thomas, 

I have remained silent — ^in the matter of 
your last good letter — under a great stress of cor- 
respondence de fin d'annie; which you on your side 
must be having also to reckon with. The end is 
not yet, but I want to gi*eet you without a more 
indecent delay and to impress ^ou with a sense of 
my cordial and seasonable sentiments; such as you 
will communicate, please, unreservedly to les v6tres 
around the Xmastide hearth. I am spending the 
so equivocal period with some very quiet old friends 
at this place, and I write this in presence of a shin- 
ing silvery shimmery sea, on one of the prettiest 
possible south-coast mornings. It’s like the old 
Brighton that you may read about (Miss Honey- 
man’s) in the early chapters of the “Newcomes.” 
But you are of course bathed, in Paris, in a much 
more sumptuous splendour. But what a triste 
Nouvel All for the poor foolish, or misguided 
church (not) of France I A little more and “we 
Protestants” — you and I — will have to subscribe 
for it. Your “Censeur” was very welcome, and the 
portrait of Mme Barboux of the last heart-breaking 
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expertness. Rut somehow these tilings are all 
as if all life had run to it — and one wondea's wliab 
becomes of the rest (of consciousness— save the 
literary). Yet tlie literaiy breaks down with them 
too on occasion— as in the apparent failure to dis- 
cover that the value of Shakespeare is that of the 
most splendid poetry, as expression, that ever was 
on earth, and that they are reckoning for him ap- 
pi^ently as by the langue of Sardou. How funnilv 

the little GoncouH 
‘>1^ their 

^ ^hom and what, and 
you must tell me, and I wdl get the book. 

Jim, 1 am afraid meanwhile, will have been ab- 

Genera^fofTh f he has gone to 

St and that he 

mgM and as I dont qmte envy him. But k cet 

|r„i s 

Henky James. 

To Gaillard T. Lapsley, 

ne(ghbogr*(it'ci^b.y]J?J^ **<!«>«= Hio 

Eraa;^;j“- 

16 Lewes Crescent, 
Brighton. 

My dear, dear 

beautiful and generous^^lrtf* *” ^"gulsh by your 
stant in thanking you for it^with'th^°f M- 

a » - V.*. 
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^ll-solenui verity, that even were I not thus bles- 
^dly hearing from you at this felicitous time, I 
^ould have been, within the next two or three days, 
j Hting to you, and I had formed and registered 
^:jje sacred purpose and vow, to tell you that really 
^^ese long lapses of sight and sound of you don’t 
for me at all and that I groan over the strange 
l^tality of this last so persistent failure — during 
J^ng months, years I — of my power to become in 
^tly way possessed of you. (My own fault, oh yes 
p^a thousand times; for which I bow my forehead 
^ the dust.) My intense respect for your so noble 
and your so distinguished “person- 
alty” have had a good deal to say to the matter, 
•Moreover; there is a vulgar untimeliness of ap- 
pi^oach to the highly-devoted and the deeply-clois- 
^^ed, of which I have always hated to appear 
“^ipablel It is just what I may, however, even 
^ow be guilty of if I put you the crude question 
whether there isn’t perhaps any moment of this 
Pfinuary when you could come to me for a couple 
deeply amicable days? ... I don’t quite know 
fvhat your holidays are, nor what heroic immersions 
rx scliolastic abysses you may not cultivate the de- 
^a-essing ideal of carrying on even while they last, 
^xit I seem to reflect that you never mil be able 
;o come to me free and easy (there’s a sweet 
3z*ophecy for you!) and that my only course there- 
fore is to tug at you, blindfold, through, and in 
ipite of, your tangle of silver coils. I know, no 
)iie better, that it’s hateful to pay visits, and 
:specially winter ones, from (far) and to (far) 
bother side of town; but to brood on such invidious 
-ruths is simply to plot for your escaping me 
Lltogether; and I reflect further that you are, with 
^our great train-services, decently suburban to 
[Ijondon, and that the dear old 4-^8 from Charing 
3i'oss to Rye brings you down in exactly two not 
liscomfortable hours. Also my poor little house 
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is now really wai*m — even hot; I put in very ef- 
fective hot-water pipes only this autumn. Ponder 
tliese things, my dear Gaillard — and the further 
fact that I intensely yearn for you I — sti'uggle with 
them, master them, subjugate them; then jiick out 
your pair of days ^two full and clear ones witli 
me, 1 mean, exclusive of journeys) and let me 
know that you aiTive. I hate to worry you -about 
it, and shall understand anything and evei'y thing; 
but come if you humanly can. 

Wlien I think of the charm of possibly taking 
up with you by the Lamb House lire the various 
interesting impressions, allusions, American refer- 
ences and memories etc., with which your letter is 
so richly bedight, I kind of feel that you must 

come, to tell me more of everything. . . . So, just 

yet, I shall reserve these thrills; for I feel tliat I 
shaU and must, by hook or by crook, see you. I ex- 
pect to go abroad about Feb. 5th for a few weeks— 
but that wont prevent. I rejoice to hear vour 
news, however sketchy, of the Islander of Ely^and 
the Librarian of Magdalene. Commend me as 

Should Islander-how 

h s Zn moment 

SmidayTZand"teKofS^“'’ 

(Isl.tarS'’ f fc; 

been definitely ill~& while m America, 

disapprove. I desire^ to tflll”? I wholly 

too, even though I meanwhile 
you, my dear Gaillard The 

yours always and everi sympathy of 

Henry James 
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To Brude Porter, 

Mr. Bruce Porter had written from San Francisco, 
describing the earthquake of the preceding spring. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

Februaxy 19th, 1907, 

My dear Bruce Porter, 

_ I have had from you a very noble and 
beautiful letter, which has given me exceeding 
great joy, and which I have only not sooner thanked 
you for — well, by reason of many interruptions 
and preoccupations—mainly those resulting from 
my being in London (the hourly importunate) 
when it came to me ; at which seasons, and during 
which sojourns, I always put off as much corre- 
spondence as possible till I get back to this com- 
parative peace. (I returned here but three days 
since.) How shall I tell you, at any rate, today, 
how your letter touches and even, as it were, re- 
lieves me? I had felt like such a Baclnvard Brute 
in wiuting mine, but now in communication with 
your treasures of indulgence and generosity, I feel 
only your admirable virtue and the high price I 
set upon your friendship. So I thank you, all ten- 
derly, and assure you that you have poured balm 
much of my anxiety, not to say on my shame, 
i our account of those unimaginable weeks of your 
great crisis are of a thrilling and uplifting interest 
—and yet everything remains unimaginable to 
me— as to the sense of your whole actual situation : 
and the lurid newspapers, on aU this, do nothing 
but darken and distract my vision. I hope you are 
^ pandemonium than tliey, basest 
afflictions of our afflicted age, give you out to be— 
but verily the bridge of comprehension is strained 
and shaky and impassable between this little old- 
world russet shore and your vertiginous cosmic 
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coast. Let me cling therefore to you, dear Bruce 
Porter, persoTiallyj as to the friend of those three 
or four all but fabulous antediluvian days, and 
keep my hands on you tight, till, by gentle insistent 
pressure, I have made you yield to that delightful 
possibility of your perhaps at some nearish day 
presenting yourself here. You speak of it as a dis- 
cussable thing — it’s the cream of your letter. Let 
me just say once for all you shall have the very 
eagerest and intensest welcome. Heaven there- 
fore speed the day. I go to the continent for a 
few weeks — eight ox ten, probably at most— a fort- 
night hence; but return after that to be here in the 
most continuous fashion for months and months 
to come- — all summer and autumn. Y ou are vividly 
interesting too on the subject of Fanny Steven- 
son and her situation— and your picture is filled 
out a little by my hearing of her as in a rather 
obscure and inaccessible town “somewhere on the 
Riviera ; communicating with a friend or two in 
elusive and deprecative fashion- 
withholding her address so as not to be overtaken 
or met with (apparently.) Poor lady, poor bar- 
barous and merely instinctive lady — ah, what a 
tangled web we weave I I probably shall fail of 

**’ kindness for 

&he wont, I smmise, come to England. But if 

fee nothing. Do man- 

age to be sustained for the gallant pilffrimao'e 

do let it count a little, fo/thanha I 

Heney James. 
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To Miss Grace Norton. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

March 5th, 1907. 

Dearest Grace, 

Hideous as is really the time that has elapsed 
since I last held any communication with you (on 
that torrid July 3d, p.m., in Kirkland St. — I won’t 
name the year I) it has seemed to me extraordinarily 
brief and has in fact passed like a flash 1 Measured 
by the calendar it’s incredible — ^measui*ed by my 
sense of the way the months whizz by (more and 
more like the telegraph-posts at the window of the 
train,) it has been a simple good “run” from the 
eve of my leaving America to the present moment. 
I came straight back here — ^to a great monotony 
and regularity and tranquillity of life (on the 
whole,) and haven’t had really {md shouldnH havG, 
didn’t I begin to counti) any of the conscious 
desolation of having di’ifted away from you. How- 
ever, beginning to count makes it another and 
rather horrible matter — or *would make it so if you 
and I ever counted (in the dreary way of “times” 
of writing,) or ever had, or ever will. At the 
same time I yearn to hear from you, and it may 
increase my chance of that boon if I tell you with 
all m-gency how much I do. On that side, thougli 
you, through your habitual magnanimity, won’t 
“imnd”_my long silence unduly, I mind it myself, 
with this very fii'st word of my breaking it. Be- 
cause I’m talUng with you now again, and that 
brings back so many, too many things; and to do 
so seems the pleasantest and dearest and most 
natural thing in the world. I leave this place to- 
morrow for Paris — that is sleep at Dover — but an 
hour and a half hence — and go farther the next 
day; which is the first time IVe stirred (except for 
an occasional week in London) since I last stirred 



) 
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out of sight of you. I’ve been for a long time un- 
der the promise of going over to see Wilham’s Bill, 
who is working tootli and nail, to every appear- 
ance, at J ulian’s studio — , - . If I can I shall dash 
down to Italy — to Florence and Venice — for a 
short spell before restoration — to this domicile — the 
last^ time, I dai'esay, that I shall ever brave the 
distinctly enfeebled spell (as I last felt it to be — 
seven years ago) of those places; so utterly the 
prey of the Barbarian now that if you still ever 
yearn for them take an easy comfort and thank 
your stars that you knew them in the less blighted 
and dishonoured time. It is very singular to me, 

1 1 ^ (^ri^fhis comparatively old-world corner 

which has nothing else but its oitm little immemorial 
blots and vulgarisms — besides all its great merits) 
to find myself plmiged into the strain of the rank- 
est and most promiscuous actuality as soon as, 
crossing to tlie Continent, I direct myself to the 
shrines of a superior antiquity. One is so out of 
the stream here that one almost wliolly forgets it 

li “congruously the most sncred 
pilgrimages that most vociferously remind one — 
because (to put it as gracefully as possible) most 
eosmopohtanly. “Left to myself” I really think I 
sliould scarce ever budge from here again— unless 
0 go back to the Xj£. which, honesC l should 

UoL^hf “T “"ir' I should (in some connec- 
tions— the travelling” above all) dread it Bnf 

the (head wouldn’t he the same di-ead of the Ameri- 
can- Anglican and German Italy. These will strike 
you as cheerful sentiments for the eve ofVvhalme 
and I shaU feel bette/ Xn Tve 
started; but even so the travel-impulse (which I’ve 

W .M i. „„ i St" 
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it’s one that you have beautifully realized. I think 
it was the sense of all that it has so admirably done 
for you that confirmed me while I was with you 
in my higli estimation of it. Great, every way, 
dear Grace, and all-exemplary, I thought the dig- 
nity and coherency and benignity of your life- 
long after beholding it as it has taken me (by the 
tiresome calendar again!) to make you this declara- 
tion. I at any rate have the greatest satisfaction 
in the thought — tlie fireside vision— of your still 
and always nobly leading it. I don’t know, and 
how should I? much about you in detail— but I 
think I have a land of instinct of how the side- 
brush of the things that I do get in a general way 
a reverberation of touches and affects you, and as 
in one way or another there seems to have been 
plenty of the stress and sh-ain and pain of life on 
the circumference (and even some of it at the cen- 
tre, as it were) of your circle, I’ve not been with- 
out feeling (and responding to,) I boldly say, 
some of your vibrations. I hope at least tlie most 
acute of them have proceeded from causes present- 
mg for you— well, what sliall I say?— an mterest\ I 
Jhven the most worrying businesses often have one 
—but there are sides of them that we could dis- 
cover m talk over the fire but that I don’t appeal 
to you lucidly to portray to me. Besides, I can 
imagine them exquisitely— as well as where they 
tail 01 that beguilement, and believe me, therefore, 

K T™ I write, quite as much as 

It X made out— as I used to — by your ifiiaros-Iook- 
ing lamplight through yom* ample and lucid win- 
dow-pane, that you were sitting “in,” as they sav 
here, and were thereupon planning an immediate 
invasion. I have given intense ear to every breath 
of mdication about Charles and his condition, and 
in paiticular to the appearance that, so far as I 
understand, he has been presiding and dignifying, 
as he alone remains to have done, the LongfeUow 
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centenary — a symptom, as it has seemed tp me, of 
very handsome vitality. . . . 

I have been very busy all these last months in 
raising my Productions for a (severely-sifted) 
Collective and Definitive Edition — of which I even 
spoke to you, I think, when I saw you last, as it 
was then more or less definitely planned. Tlien 
hitches and halts supervened — the whole matter be- 
ing complicated by the variety and the conflict of 
my scattered publishers, till at last the thing is on 
the riglit basis (in the two countries — for it has 
all had to be brought about by quite separate arts 
here and in America,) and a “handsome'* — I hope 
really handsome and not too cheap— in faot suffi- 
ciently dear— array will be the result— owing much 
to close amendment (and even “rewriting”) of the 
four earliest novels and to illuminatory classifi- 
cation, collocation, juxtaposition and separation 
tlirough the whole series. The work on the earlier 
novels has involved much labour— to the best effect 
tor the -vale things, I’m convinced; but the real 
^ssle IS in writing the Prefaces (to each vol. or 
book,)_ which are to be long— very long!— and 

perhaps to pousser h 
la vente. The Edition is to be of 23 vols. and there 

“"d twenly-three lovely frontispieces 
which I have this winter very ingeniously 

■ least ofly 

proems reproduction. The prefaces, as^ I sav 

rntere^“‘^‘ ^ them of a jolly 

interest, and though I am not going to let'^voii 

read one of the fictions themselvef over I shall ex^ 

pect you ^ read all the said Introductions Tbnq 
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or Friday (at furthest) we turn '‘her” head to 
Paris — but of course with other stops and impres- 
sions — though none, I think, of more than one 
night. Don’t dream of troubling to write — I will 
write again as we draw nearer. I hope these ef- 
florescent days (if you have them) don’t turn yoiu* 
stomacli too much against the thick taste of the 
Julian broth. I already long to see you again. 

Ever your alfectionate 

Henry James. 


To Howai'd Sturgis. 

The plan of approaching Italy through South Germany 
and Austria was not carried out. He presently wont 
straight from Paris to Rome. 


68 Rue de Varenne, Paris. 
April 18th, 1907. 

Dearest Howard, 

I find your beautiful tragic wail on my re- 
ton from a wondrous, miraculous motor tour of 
three weeks and a day with these admirable friends 
ot ours, who so serve one up all the luxuries of the 
season and all the ripe fruits of time that one’s 
overloaded plate will hold. We got back from— 
from everywhere, literally— last niglit; and in pres- 
ence of a table groaning under arrears and calen- 
dars and other stationery I can but, as it were, 
fo d you in my arms. You talk of sad and fear- 
ful things . . . and I don’t laiow what to say to 

™mf downtn ^ I will 

come down to Rome and see you even now- but 

this alas is not in my power without my altering all 

Is 1: dv cSna 

ns already made. I do hope to go to Rome for 

a httle-a very httle-stay iater^but not befoie 
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the middle or 20th of May; a time — a generally 
quieter time — I greatly prefer there to 
any other. It is of extreme importance to me to 
be (to remain) in Pai-is till May 1st— I haven’t 
been here for years and shall probably never once 
again be here (or “come abroad” once again, like 
you) for the rest of my natui’al life. Ergo I am 
taldng what there is of it for me — I can’t afford, 
as it were, not to. And I have made my plans 
(if they hold) for approaching Italy by South 
Germany, Vienna, Trieste, Venice &c.— all of which 
will bring me to Rome by the 20tli of May about, 
when, I feai‘, you will well nigh — or certainly — 
Imve cleared out altogether. From Rome and 
Florence ... I shall return straight home — where 
at least, then, I must infallibly see you. Or shall 
you pass through this place — ^Iiomeward — before 
May 1st? The gentlest of lionesses bids me tell 
you what a tenderest welcome you would have from 
them. Hold up your heart, meanwhile, and re- 
member,^ for God’s sake, that there is a point be- 
yond which the follies and infh’inities of our friends 
and our proches have no right to ravage and wreck 
our own_ independence of soul. That quantity is 
too precious a contribution to the saving human 
of lucidity, and we are responsible 
tor the entretien of it. So keej) yours, shalce yours, 
up— well up— my dearest friend, and to this end 
belle's^ m your admirable human use. To be 
crushed IS to be of no use; and I for one insist 
that you shall be of some, and the most delightful, 
tome. Feel everything, tant que vous voudres?— 
out then soar superior and don’t leave tatters of 
yom precious person on every hush that happens 
to bristle with all the avidities and egotisms. We 

talk of It all (even) thrilhngly— and profitably— 
yet, and I depei^ on your keeping that appoint- 
ment with me. This is all, dearest Howard, now. 
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I almost blush to break through your obsessions 
to the point of saying that my three weeks of really 
seeing this large incomparable France in our 
friend’s chariot of fire has been almost the time 
of my life. It’s the old travelling-carriage way 
'glorified and raised to the 100th power. Will you 
ivery kindly say to Maud Story for me, with my 
love, that I am coming to Rome very nearly all to 
see her. I bless your companions and am your tout 
devoue 

Henuy James. 


To Homard Sturgis. 

Prom Rome H. J. went to Cemitoio, Mr. Edward Boit’s 
villa near Vallombrosa. 

Hotel de Russie, Rome. 
May 29th, 1907. 

Dearest Howard, 

I’ve been disgustingly silent in spite of your 
^ good prompt, blessed letter— but the waters of 
Rome have been closing over my head, for I have, 
each day, a good part of each, something urgent 

and imperative to do, ‘‘for myself,” as it were 

and everything the hours and the “people” bring 
forth has to be crowded into too scant a margin : 
with a consequent sensation of breathlessness that 
lU consorts ahke with my figure, my years and my 
inclinations. I am sitting for my bust,” into the 
barpm— to Hendrik Andersen (it will be, I think, 
betp than some other such work of his,) and that 

a half m the day— without which, in truth (the 
^hn^T 1 *° end of the ordeal,) I 

VCTV hiffhiv ‘•'is now 

and glare. 

My days abroad are violently shrinkinff—I am 
long .nee due at home; and Ij ye3g 
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damp grey temperate clime hourly develops. How- 
ever, I didn’t mean to pom* forth this plaintive 
flood — but rather to take a fine healthy jolly tone 
over the fact of your own so happily achieved (I 
trust) liberation from the Roman yoke and your 
probable inhalation at this moment of the fresh 
air of the summits and of the tonic influence of 
admirable friends. Need I say that I number poor 
dear deafened Rhoda’s Florentine contact as among 
the stimulating? — since it surely must take more 
than deafness,- must take utter and cataclysmal 
dumbness — and I’m not sme even that would get 
the bettei* of her practical acuity — to make Iier fall 
from the tonic. But I’m very sorry — I mean for 
her I trust temporary trouble — and if I but knew 
where she is— which you don’t mention— and token 
departing, or how long staying, would reach her 
if I might. I cherish the thouglit of getting off 
Tuesday at very latest— if I return intact from 
a long motor-day that awaits me at the hands of 
the Filippo Filippis on Saturday — as I believe. 
I di'ove with Mrs. Mason out yesterday afternoon 
to the Abbotts’ villa — ^that is a very charming late 
afternoon tea-garden, and they told me you are, 
soon to have them at Cernitoio. Expansive (not 
to say expensive) and illimitable you! All this 
time I don t tell you— tell Mildred Seymour — a 
tenth of the comfort I am deriving amid continued 
tension from the sense that her (and your bow is 
lor the time unstrung and hung up for the Val- 
lomhrop pines to let tlie mountain-breeze loosely 
play with it. . . . I expect to be here till Tuesday 
a.m.— butT see Fve said so. You shall tlien, and 
so shall Edward Boit (to whom and his girls I send 
tenti saluti, as well as to brave and beneficent 
Mr. WiUiam) have further news of yours, mv 
dear Howard, ever affectionately, ^ 

Henry James, 
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To Madame Wagnibre* 

The name of this correspondent recalls a meeting at 
Tiorence, described in an eai’ly letter (vol. i, p, 26). 
Madame Wagni^rc (born Huntington) wii» now Jiving in 
Switzerland. 

PuIny//o Bai'baro, 
Venice. 

June 28r(l, 1907. 

Dear Laura Wagnidre, 

I have waited since getting your good note 
to have the right moment and right li^^ht for cast- 
ing the right sort of longing lingering' look on the 
little house with tlie *'GiardiiieUo“ on the Cmuil 
Grande, to the right of Guggenheim ns you face 
Guggenheim. I hung about it yesterday after- 
noon in the gondola with Mrs. Curti.s, nnd wc both 
tliought it very charming and desirable, only that 
she lias (i^erhaps a little vaguely) licard it spoken 
of as *‘damp’' which I confess it looks to me just a 
trifle. However, tliis may be the vainc.sb of calum- 
nies. It does look exi)ensive and also a trifle con- 
tracted, and is at jiresent clearly oceui>ietI and ■witli 
no outward trace pf being to let al)out it at all. 
For myself, in this paradise of great liousehold 
spaces (I mean Venice generally), I kind of feel 
that even tlie bribe of the Canal Grande and a 
giardinetto together wouldn’t quite reconcile me 
to the purgatory of a very small, really (and not 
merely relatively) small house. . . . IVIrs, Curtis 
is^ eloquent on the sacrifices one must make (to a 
u here) if one must have, for *‘sm[ai'tne.ss,” 

the Canal Grande’’ at any in-ice. She malccs me 
feel afresh what I ve always felt, that wluit I 
1 my own available nine- 

marble 
remote 
nuovaj 


TruUAU UC i,U 


r auiuc iarg 

nails m some comparatively modest oi 
locality, especially della parte di fondavien. 
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etc.; that is, so I got there air aiul hreoze and light 
and pulhia and a dozen other eoiiveuleneesl In 
fine, the place you covet is no doulit ii dear little 
“fancy” place; but as to the (jue.sfion of "tHtming 
to Venice” if one can, I have but a .single paHsion- 
ate emotion, a thousand times ^T‘.sl It would lie 
for me, I feel, in certain eireiimstanees (were. I 
free, with a Inindrcd (ither facts of my life dilVer- 
ent,) the solution of all my (|uestions, and the eon- 
solation of juy declining years, Never lias the 
whole place seemed to me Hwe(;t(.'r, (hsirer. divhitr. 
It leaves evcrythiiig else out in the eold. I, wish 
I could dreniu of coming to mo mvl/ir ihnuH mrf( 
mcuhlcft (except that my -maihltm wmild look so 
awful here!) liesido you. 1 presume to enter into 
it with a yearning sympathy. Happy v(ai to be 
able even to discuss it, . . . 

This place and this large cool upper lloor of Ihe 
Barhnro, with all thc_ space praelieidly to myself, 
and draughts and sciroeco airs playing over me 
indecently undressed, is more llinn ever delieimtH 
and unique. , . . The breath of llie Ingot.n still 
plap up, hut I mingle too imieh of another llnid 
With my ink, and I liavc no more elothes In lake 
??**•• ^ aircctionately. yes alTeelionalelv, 
kind Ilenry, and the ex(|uisite gold-haireti maiden, 
and I ani_, dear lauira AVagnii'i-e. your ver^' faith- 
till old Iriend, 

II knhv ,1am ns. 
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To Mrs, Wharton. 

The Vicomte Robert dHumiSres, poet and essayist, fell 
in action in France, April 26, 1915. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

August 11th, 1907. 

My dear Edith and my dear Edward, 

The d’Humieres have just been lunching 
with me, and that has so reknotted the silver cord 
that stretched so tense from the first days of last 
March to tlie first of those of May — wasn’t it? — 
that I feel it a folly in addition to a shame not yet 
to have written to you (as I have been daily and 
hourly yearning to do) ever since my return from 
Italy about a month ago. You flung me the hand- 
kerchief, Edith, just at that time — literally cast 
it at my feet: it met me, exactly, bounding — re- 
bounding — from my hall-table as I recrossed my 
threshold after my long absence ; which fact makes 
this tardy response, I am well aware, all the more 
graceless. And then came the charming little pic- 
ture-card of the poor Lamb House hack grinding 
out his patient prose under your light Insh and 
dear Walter B.’s — ^which should have accelerated 
my production to the point of its breaking in waves 
at your feet: and yet it’s only to-night that my 
overburdened spirit — pushing its way, ever since 
my return, through the accumulations and arrears, 
in every sort, of absence — puts pen to paper for 
your especial benefit—if benefit it be. The charm- 
ing d’Humi^res both, as I say, touring — training 
—in England, tlnough horrid wind and weather, 
with a honne grace and a wit and a Parisianism 
worthy of a better cause, amiably lunched with me 
a couple of days since on their way from town to 
Folkestone, and so back to Plassac (don’t you 
like Plassac,” down in our dear old Gascony?) 


Abt. 64 


TO MRS. WHARTON 
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the seat of M. de DampieiTe — ^to whom, a ce qu’il 
parait, that day at luncheon we were all exquisitely 
sympathetic 1 Well, it threw back the bridge across 
the gulfs and the months, even to the very spot 
where the great nobly-clanging glass door used to 
open to the arrested, the engulfing and disgorging 
car — for we sat in my little garden here and talked 
about you galore and kind of made plans (wild 
vain dreams, though I didn’t let them see itl) for 
our all somehow being together again. . . , But 
oh, I should like to remount the stream of time 
much further back than their passage here — if it 
weren’t (as it somehow always is when I get at 
urgent letters) ever so much past midnight. It 
was only with my final return hither tlmt my deep 
draught of riotous living came to an end, and as 
the cup had originally been held to my lips all by 
your hands I somehow felt in presence of your 
interest and sympathy up to the very last, and as 
It you absolutely should have been avertie from 
day to day— I did the matter that justice at least, 
loo much of the story has by this time dropped 
out; ^t there are bits I wish I could save for you. 

. . . But I must break off— it’s 1.15 a.m. I 

Rome, I 

think— didn 1 1? but it was after that that I heard 

delays and 

complications, awful sfn7ce-botherations, over vour 
sailing, I knew nothing of them at the time. . . . 

I can only hope that the horrid memory of it has 
been brushed and blown away for you by the wind 
of your American kilometres. I remained in Rome 

you, and there were charming moments faint vp- 
verberatzons of the old-time refrains— wi4 a haiipv 
tendency of the superfluous, the incongruous crew 

i fp^tw summer came on; yet 

^ shouldn t care if I never saw the per- 
verted place again, were it not for the memory of 
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four or five adorable occasions — charming chances 
—enjoyed by tlie boimty of the Filippis. . . , 
My point is that they carried me in their won- 
drous ear (he drove it himself all the way from 
Paris via Macerata, and with four or five more 
picked-up imnatesi) first to two or tlu*ee adorable 
Roman excursions — ^to Fiumicino, e.g., where we 
crossed tlie Tiber on a medieval raft and then had 
tea — out of a Piccadilly tea-basket — on the cool 
sea-sand, and for a divine day to Subiaco, the 
unuttei-able, where I had never been; and then, 
second down to Naples (where we spent two days) 
and back; going by the mountains (the valleys 
really) and Monte Cassino, and returning by the 
sea— -i.e. by Gaeta, Terracina, the Pontine Marshes 
and the Castelli — quite an ineffable experience. 
This brought home to me with an intimacy and a 
penetration unprecedented how ii>com2)arably the 
old coqtdne of an Italy is the most, beautiful coun- 
try in the world — of a beauty ( and an interest and 
complexity of beauty) so far beyond any other 
that none other is worth talking about. The day 
we came down from Posilipo in the early June 
morning (getting out of Naples and round about 
by that end — ^the road from Capua on, coming, is 
archi-damnable) is a memory of sp)lendour and 
style and heroic elegance I never shall lose — and 
never shall renew I No — ^you will come in for it 
and Cook will pictm’e it up, bless him, rej^eatedly 
— but I have di*unk and turned the glass upside 
down — or rather I have placed it under my heel 
and smashed it— and the Gipsy life it I — for 

ever. (Apropos of smashes, two or three days 
after we had crossed the level crossing of Caianello, 
near Caserta, seven Neapolitan “smarts’* were all 
killed^ dead — and this by no coming of the train, 
but simply by furious reckless driving and a de- 
viation, a sUpj that dashed them against a rock 
and made an instant end. The Italian driving is 







Adt. 04 


TO MRS. VVIIAUTON 


crapulous, and the romls mostly not gomi tuiongh.) 
I3ut I mustn't expatiiLle. 1 wish I wt'rc vnimgcr. 
13ut for that iiiaRor the “State hiiie" would do 
me well enough this evening— for its agiu'tj the 
stroke of midnight. If it M'eron’t 1 would tell v**u 
more, Yes, I wi.sh I were to he sealed with you 
to-morrow— catehing the hreeze-horne “lmrr“ from 
under Cook’s lino nose! How is (Jross, dear 
wonmn, and how are Mitou and Nieette whom 
I missed so at Monte Cassinof 1 siienl ftjur tlavs 
—out from yiorcnee— at Ned Hoit's wondrou^i' 
rea y quite ,I,vmc “eyriu" „f t’.-rniloi.., „v,.|' i.Kamsl 
Va omlirusa, a drcaiu uf -ru.s,.«n luvclin.-sa an, I a 
leally admiralilo sajuiii', . . . i „i ||„. |,,^j 

^ wiiw— Hi Uh- Harliar.., 1 
(bat care, Iranlcly, if j uuvea stv llii- viibaii/cl 
. llonie or I'lovoiioo again, hut Abiiiac nevur t.-ui.'ii 

' '•niKiivltii mun 

odty^yi\olt' ‘ 

IlKNitv 

3Im ChvcnlUan. 2^alf/ravt\ 

T/ainh IJouse, Kye. 

My (left, Gimillinn rnlKrnvy,^"^' 

S^thafyiZ 

lielialf, in llie nuvtto < f i '”7' ' '''•'■'"•I'x 

finds mo uttady Ik'i L “an 
perverse oolleotress pn, arm's I foa!’ 
impossible I I haven’t « r..^ " ^ il'n 

5iriss'‘£~ 



i PggBJ ' 
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in general, has ever found me dark and dumb and 
odious, and I am too aged and obstinate and brutal 
to change 1 Such is the sorry tale I have to' ask 
you all patiently to hear. I wish you were, or had 
been, coining over to see me from Canterbury—-- 
instead of labouring in that barren vineyard of 
other friendship. Do come without fail the next 
time you are there; and believe me your— and your 
sister’s— very faithful even if very flowerless and 

leafless well-wisher from long ago, 

Henry James, 


To William J ames. 

Lamb House, Rye, 
October ITtb, 190T. 

Dearest William, 

.... I seem to have followed your sum- 
mer rather well and intimately and rejoicingly, 
thanks to Bill’s impartings^ up to the time he left 
me, and to the beautiful direct and copious news 
aforesaid from yourself and from Alice, and I 
make out that I may deem things well with you 
when I see you so mobile and mobiliznble (so 
emancipated and unchained for being so,) as well 
as so fecund and so still overflowing. Your annual 
go at Keene Valley (which I’m never to have so 
much as beheld) and the nature of your references 
to it— as this one to-night — fill me with pangs and 
yearnings — I mean the bitterness, almost, of envy* 
there is so little of the Keene Valley side of things 
in my life. But I went up to Scotland a month 
ago, for five days at John Cadwalader’s (of N'.Y.) 
vast “shooting” in Forfarshire (let to him out of 
Lord Dalhousie’s real principality,) and there, in 
absolutely exquisite weather, had a brief hut deep 
draught of the glory of moor and mountain, as 
that air, and ten-mile trudges through the heather 


Aht. 04 


TO WILLIAM JAMES m 


and by the brae-sicle (to lunch with the filiorders) 
delightfully give it. It was m cxquiNitc 
But those things are over, arid 1 am "scUlcti in" 
here, D.V,, for a good quiet time of urgent witrk 
(during the season here that (tn the whole 1 love 
best, for it makes for concentration— and il n'y fi 
que 9a — for iiie\) which will ihait me, I Ii’UnI, till 
the end of February ; when I shall .simply go up 
to London till tlic niid-Muy. No more "iihroiur' 
for me within any calcuhdilc time, heaven grant! 
Why the devil I didn’t write to you after is'iiding 
your PraffmalifiVh — how I k(‘pt from it 1 i’an't 
now exidain save by tlic very fact of the .spell itself 
(of interest and cnthrahnciit) that the Imok east 
upon me; I simply sank (lown, under il, into .sueh 
dei}ths of submission and a.ssimilation tlml tuii/ 
reaction, very nearly, even tliat of neknowlrdg- 
ment, would have had alnuwt the taint of ilissent or 


escape, Tlion I was lost in the wonder the ex- 
tent to which all my life X have (like M. Jttiirdain) 
unconsciously pragmatLsed, You are iimnenselv 
and universally right, and I have Iteen ahsorhing 
a numher more of your followings-np of Ihe matter 
m tlic American (Journal of Psyehohigj^O whieh 
your devouring devotee Manton Marble .... 
plied, and always on invitation does piv, me with. 
I feel the reading of the laiok, at all eventi to 
have been really the event of my summer. In 
which connection (that of “hooks”), 1 am inllnilelv 
touched by your speaking of having renil parts of 
my Amencau Seeue (of whieh I hope Hill has 
safe y delivered you tlie copy of the KngliHli edi» 

I r m' ?^LVoe™paying them the Irilmle .d 
that test of their value. Indeed the tribute of your 
calling the whole thing "kd.stlieh .slnir” nntl sav- 
ing it will remain to he read .so and reallv gaui/ed. 
gives me more pleasure than E ean .wav, and iiuiek" 
ens my regret and pain at the way l(ie fates have 
been all against (all linally and ‘delhiitely now) 
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my having; been able to carry out my plan and do 
a second instalment, embodying more and com- 
plementary impressions. Of course I had a plan 
—and the second vol. would have attacked the 
subject (and my general mass of impression) at 
various other angles, tlirowu off various other pic- 
tures, in sliort cmitnhuted much more. But the 
thing was not to be. . , . 

But I am writing on far into the dead unhappy 
niglit, while the rain is on the roof — and the wind 
in the chiMeys. Oh yom* windless (gateless) 
Cambridge! Choyez-le\ Tell Alice that all this 
IS lor her too, but she shall also soon hear further 
irom yours and hers all and always, 

Heney. 


To JV , Noriis, 

Xiamb House, Rye. 

My dear Norris, 23rd, 1907. 

inviolate Tusto^" 

tab e m? n,!- T’ intention, on your 

whenever I convinced that, 

r i*each you either hefnve 

dramatic effect It will 

affectionate flTelitT’ of my 

past year or I fe^‘ n ® f for the 

tributed to your nerrpnf may have eon- 

The years md thrS-h^ remembrance, 

our meetings ingeniously^ and somehow make 

and silences" JCirKlfthreVr'7’* 

of our being as it were antinoHnl V" ■ 
even if one of us were a for 

occasional common days in^fnn^ Problem (of 
so much simplified I t by 

whole (than duX 1 TJ" ® the 

ourmg my first years in this place;) 


Abt. 64 


TO W, E. NORRIS 


and as you appear now to be there never, I flap 
my wings and crane my neck in tlie void. Last 
spring, I confess, I committed an act of compre- 
hensive disloyalty; I went abroad at the winter’s 
end and remained till the first days of July (the 
first half of the time in Paris, roughly speaking — 
and on a long and very interesting, eivtraordinanly 
interesting, motor-tour in France; the second in 
Rome and Venice, as to take leave of them forever. ) 
This took London almost utterly out of my year, 
and I think I heard from Gosse, who happily for 
him misses you so much less than I do, (I mean 
enjoys you so much more— but no, that isn’t right 
either 1) that you had in May or June shone in tlie 
eye of London. I am not tliis year, however, I 
thank my stars, to repeat the weird exploit of a 
long continental absence”— such things have quite 
ceased to be in my real and I shall there- 

fore plan a campaign in town (for May and June) 
that will have for its leading feature to encounter 
you somewhere and somehow. Till then— that is 
to a later date than usual— I expect to bide quietly 
here, where a continuity of occupation— strange 
to say— causes tlie days and the months to melt 
in my grasp, and where, in spite of rather an ap- 
palling invasion of outsiders and idlers (a spread- 
f looming menace,) the conditions 
? themselves as emphaticafly my rus- 

tic hi as I ten years ago made them out to be. 

I have lived my little house and garden so 
thoroughly that tliey have become a kind of domi- 
ciliary skill, that can’t be peeled off without pain— 
and in fact to go away at all is to have, rather, the 
sense of being flayed. Nevertheless I was glad 
last spring, to have been tricked, rather, into a 
violent change of manners and practices— violent 
partly because my ten weeks in Avis were, for me 
on a basis most unprecedented: I paid a visit nf 
that monstrous length to friends (I M never donf 
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so in my life before,) and in a beautiful old house 
in the lieart of the Rive Gauche, amid old private 
hotels and hidden gardens (Rue de Yarenne), 
tasted socially and associatzvely, so to speak, of a 
new Paris altogether and got a bellyful of fresh 
and nutritive impressions. Yet I have just de- 
clined a repetition of it inexorably, and it’s more 
and more vivid to me that I have as much as I can 
tackle to lead my own life — I can’t ever again 
attempt, for more than the fleeting hour, to lead 
other people’s. (I have indeed, I should add, suf- 
rered infiltration of the poison of the motor — con- 
templatively and touringly used: that, truly, is a 
huge extension of life, of expei’ience and conscious- 
w!,' ^ thank my stars that I’m too poor to 

I m afraid I’ve no other adventure 

*■ J engaged, none the less, 
m a perpetual adventure, the most thrilling and in 

sists^oniaOT’ and which oon- 

rstatiof r^lfr''® 11““ entered into 

Ztivf to myself than toT&eoS^ 

d^mptiotZi^elef that 1 1 

find the value of it still m f ^ second, 

thej.eaped-up and pressed t^r tr^Tot my 

• annals. 

y- for the least newsVy”^^ 


Abt. 04 


TO AY. E. NOimiS 


less to tell you that I hold out niy cnp ft»r it eviMi 
as an organ-grinder wlio makes eyes for peiiee to 
a gentleman on a balcony: cspeciully Avlim the 
balcony overhangs your luxuriant Iiappy valley and 
your turquoise sea, I go on taking innnensu emu- 
fort in the "Second II(nnc," as I beg your pardon 
for calling it, that your sister and Iier hushaml 
must make for you, and am almost as presump- 
tuously pleased with it as if 1 had invented U. I 
am myself literally eating a baked apple ami a 
biseuit on Xmas evening all alone: I have nt» one 
in the house, I never dine out here under oa// colour 
(there are to he found people who dol) and t 
have been deaf to the syren voie<! of Paris, and to 
other gregarious pressure. .Hut I wish you a brave 
feast and a blameless year and am yours, niv tlear 
Norris, all faithfully nud fondly, 

HkNHV llA^I^y^. 


'1\) W. 1C, Notrh, 

IX. J. Imd uuulvoHoally mldrcMm-d Hu* piTmliiiir h-|lrr 
to ‘K. W. NoniH 

rfUmb TFouHe, Hyi?, 

. Deeeniber 2(1: li)()7. 

My dear Norris, 

It onme over me in Iba oddest wav. weirdly 
and cbm y, as ,l lay soaking in luy h<»t bath an hour 
ago, that my jaded and iiiadverlent band (I bavi* 
writton so inany leltei-s in so few days, nn.l ymi 
see the effect cm everyone doulitless but ymir own 
impeccably fingered self) superseribed iny Xnms 
envelope with the monstrous eolloeation "K AV"1 
Ihe effect has been prolmldy to make yon Iliilik 
the letter a circular and eliuek it into the /ire or 
if you have opened it, to eonvinee you llml my 
handsome pictnvu „f ,ny ■•iKmllli" is lnu-- ir tnu- 
al all— of my dige.stioii uml (illu;r viilgtir purls, 
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at the expense of my brain, Clearly you must 
believe me in distinct cerebral decline. Yet I’m 
not, 1 am only— or was— in a state of inirely and 

Stew- But the mirious and 

investing thing is: Why. suddenly, ns I lay this 

theliSd™^” t steaming, did the 

S the straiglifc at me out 

clidn’t lfn(L 'when I 

^ w 17 ^ ^ thinking of you? 

•woiris, m the thoughts of yom-s remorsefully, 

UiSNur James, 

P.S. I hope, now, I did do it after all I 
To Dr. and Mrs. J. William White. 
Dictated, 

Lamb House, Rye. 

Dear William and Letitial 

t^hat I molt vdu5 S°W^am°s^™f 

was Letitia’s gentle “dmo.” If*” ® brave lettei- 

1° that when I dweU on^t?,” ^ Jiasten 

duced by Letitia’s pre^L ^ *he pleasure so pro- 
jwr gently “dragging-M j ^ , 4/*'? extent of 
taow perfectly whft I w 

Wilbam, my dear Letitiwl Explain this to 

as you are t T >^'«’den 

^ hoS; It was 

no long time since— and wif from you 

for the friendly 


Abt. 04 TO DU. AND MRS. J. VV. WIIITIO HI) 


sound of my Ueinington, a pcnetrahlo inctlimu and 
a straiglit course, I am shut up, iw intislly, y<»u 
see, in the little stronghold your assmdt of which 
has never lost you honour, at least— I luetm llu; 
honour of the brave besieger — however little else 
it inay have brought you; and I waggle this .small 
white flag at you, from my safe di.stnnee, m'er the 
battlements, as for a eheovful truec or amieitble 
New Year’s parley. I tlihik I must llgure to you 
a good deal as a “hankod-iu” M.scpiimnii wiliriiis 
head alone extruding tlirough the .sole oriliee ttf 
his hut, or pcrliaps us a , Digger Indian, hnr.sting 
through his mound, hy the same lUTforalion, even 
as a chicken through its .shell: hy reason of the 
abject immobility jn-noLLsed hy me while yon and 
Letitia hurl your.selve.s from <me ecstasy (!f move- 
ment, one form of cxereLse, one style (»f sadilled 
or harnessed or milked or proddtst or perhaps 
nicrely ‘‘fottenod,” (luatlruped, to auollu*r, Y'oiir 
letter this last — is a iiohlc picture of a free iiuad- 
rupedal life—whieli give.s mu the .sen.se, all delight- 
lul, of sceiiifi' you both alone emit iiiul niiiil.io imd 
graceful in the mid.st of llie hrowsiug herd of voiir 
subjects, Well, it all .soul ids doliKlilfully |iiistiiriil 
to one who, so stable consists but of tli«*mt.i’nrt 
in which the fjiivdcnor bi'itigs ufi tlic liiggiiKo of 
those of my vis tors (from llu; Htation) who ad- 
vance suooessfully to the «l.nf/e of Hint (uu-stioii of 
transiKirl; and my outliousc.s of llie s bt-d uiiilt-r 
which my so itary lioiieliiimu (but sunioUit to „ 

tlio boots of those eoiilrontod willi tlio itu-rilabli' 

gaping through a^n'cviee ^ir.ny ,too“rt,';; 
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only other at all equal loss of it proceeding* but 
from my mild daily revolution up and down our 
Ettle local eminence hei*e, No, you won’t believe 
it — that these have been my only revolutions since 
I last risked, at a loophole, seeing you thunder 
past. I shall risk it again when you thunder back 
— and really, though it spoils the consistency of 
my builded meta^jhor, watch fondly for the charm- 
ing flash that will precede, and prepare I I haven’t 
been even as far as to see the good Abbeys at 
hairiord was capable of not even sparing that 
encouragement when she kindly wrote to jne for 
a visit towpd the autumn’s end. I haven’t so much 
as i)ilgi'imjsed to the other shrine in Tite St.— and, 

t ® mustn’t prolong 

thp roi ^ vacancy. I am quite spending 
anH r bracing” for what the spring 

breathTtT ‘'"•T ^ ''s the vei| 

vom ’"'"W sidewind of 

^er your faithful’ much as 
er yom taithful, vigilant, steady, sturdy friend, 

Henhy James, 


To Jfrs. Wharton, 

BiI’’”l.or«y C bf"pm'duc'Id* 1,*'’“^ 

Robertson, P'Muced by Mr. and Mrs. Porbos 

Ijamb House, Rye. 

My dear Edith, January 2nd, 1908. 

been seeing the^^ew^YeaTiif^th ha.s 

f ring a couple of davsTr. “e (generously 

you too belatedly how to«S"! 


Aet. 04 


TO MRS. WHARTON 


1)1 


your charming little Xmas incmonto-^^Hn cxfiuisiU* 
and interesting ijieec for which 1 have found a \ cry 
effective i)osition on the little old tHdc-waiiiscolti'd 
wall of niy very oAvn a'ooiu. There It will hang as 
a fond reminder of tout eo que je vou.s dois. ( I 
am trying to make use of an neeursed “foiudjiln** 
pen — but it’s a vain struggle; it heals int% and i 
recur to tliis familiar and well-worn old unim- 
proved utensil.) I have passed here a very aolilary 
and casamcr Christmastule (of wondrcais still anil 
frosty days, and nigliis of huge .silv<‘r Klars,) and 
yesterday finished a joh of the last urgimey for 
whieh tins intense coneentratiim had been all vitally 
indispensable. I got the conditions, liere at hnme 
thus, in i)orfection''~I put my joh through, and 
now—or m time— it may have, on mv seani fta- 
tunes, a far-reaching effect. If it does' have, ymi'll 
be the first all generously to eongralulalt* me. and 
to understand why, under the stre.ss of it, I couldn’t 
indeed break my little .started .spell of application 
by a frolic absence frimi my field of action. If it. 
on the contrary, fails of that infiucnce I ollVr mv 
breast to the aeuto.st of your silver arrows; though 
the beautiful charity with wliich you have drawn 
from your critical ijuivcr nothing more falallv- 
feathered than that <lear little framed and gla/ed, 
syiared and gilded Mrcmw serves for me as a kind’ 
of omen of my going nnseathed to the end. . . . 

J admit tliat it s horrible that we ean*t"~'-nous anires 
-Me more fwo to fiuio of the jihf.io.iifiiu: 
Imt We IS loml)le, Irngio, povverse ami alivsimil ■ 
besides, paticntom. I ean’t: pretcml lo sm-ak of 
the phenoinoim tlml nve now rcnowiiig Ihfmsclvfx 
round you; tov ilwni is Uiu ctornal pnmllv of mv 
having shared your imp last ycarilliat'l rnmil 
fiMffi the liquor or go withont-llifru can ho no 
question of my otliorwiso liaiiilling Hu* enp, 4|| 
Im conscious enough, I assure von, of going with- 
out, and of all the rich arrears tliat will nawr" tor 
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me — be made up — But I Iio^je for youi’selrea a 
thoroughly good and full experience — ^^about the 
possibilities of which, as I see them, there is, alas, 
all too much to say. Let me therefore but wonder 
and wish I . . . But it’s long past midnight, and 
I am yours and Teddy’s ever so affectionate 

Heniiy James, 


To Gaillard T, Lapsley^ 

Reform Club, 

Pall Mall, S, W. 

■Kji A j ^ March ITtli, 1008. 

My dear, dear GaiUard I 

I cant tell you with what tender* svinuatliv 

nor^nw^' little news inspiras me 

nor how my heart goes out to you. Aliick, (iliiek 

vhLTand H tllh,gs-nnd fo7o;,; 

vntues and grandeui-s and beauties (even ns vnn 

are now doing, overworked hero and modd of ^ s 

FortuLtely y^u have f 

have quite chucked Ln,? up before you 

deuced dreary ^vet if vn^ your all. It must he 

of you more wiUin^^J" r Y ^ 
your image of naif ov^»t or as 

you had iSft me at thr^fw^v me after 

difficulty in “piyiT" ^ n« 

andattheriskfjf afiravatW*'’ GniUiml. 

you a httle before S tn ^ ^ i“ep 

bent, the luxurious anV^^ni^tJ^Tr®’ 
my imagination rings all thf o poslnre, and 
the forms of your nnki« ^ possible changes on 

you can, and ", « 

keep silent!) as idly—and (»>«! 

"" *' ■”* feW.’.vS: 
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appointed interlude, and cela ne tient qu’^ vous 
(I mean to the wave of your white hand) to let 
it become a thing of beauty like the masque of 
Comm, Cultivate^ horizontally the waving of that 
hand— and you will brush away, for the time, all 
responsibilities and superstitions, and the peace of 
the Lord will descend upon you, and you will be- 
come as one of the most promising little good boys 
that ever was. Apres quoi the whole process and 
experience will grow interesting, amusing, tissue- 
niakmg (history-making,) to you, and you will, 
after you get well, feel it to have been the time of 
your life which you’d have been most sorry to miss. 
Some five years ago — or more — a very interesting 
young friend of mine, Paul Haiwey (then in the 
war Office as Private Sec. to Lord Lansdowne), 
was taken exactly as you are, and stopped off just 
as you are and consigned exactly to your place, 
itlimk— or rather no, to a pseudo-Nordrach in the 
Mendips. I remember how I sat on just such a 
morning as this at this very table and in this very 
seat and wrote him on this very paper in the very 
sense m which I am no less confidently writing to 
you— mging him to let himself utterly go and cul- 
tivate the day-to-day and the hand-to-mouth and 

as an exquisite fine 
ait. We i, It absolutely and directly and beauti- 
fuUy worked: he rectda—io the very limit— pour 
mieux sauter, and has since sautS^d so well that his 
ciu-eer has caught him up again. . . . Your case 
will have gone practicaUy quite on nU fours with 

-but is “y f “d eloquence 

y'’** touched 
me so by wntmg me so charmingly out of your 

quiet though ever so shining, I feel — little chain 
her in the great Temple of Simp£tii I Si 
return to the charge-if it be allowed me-and per- 

a while™® small sign from you I shall have a?ter 
a while again. I .came up from L.H, yesterday 
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only — and shall be in town after this a good deal, 
D.V., through the rest of this month and April 
and May, At some stage of your mauvcnioit 
ascensionnel I shall see you — for 1 hope they won’t 
be sending you up quite to Alpine IleiglitH, Take 
it from me, dear*, dear 0-,, that your euro will have 
a social iridescence, for your acute and ironic and 
genial obsei'vation, of tiic most heguiling kind. 
But you don*t need to “take” that or any other 
wisdom that your beautiful intelligence now i)lays 
witl: from any otlier source but that intcllrgcntie; 
therefore be beliolden to me ahiK)st only for the 
fresh reassurance that I am m{)re n/feetlonately 
than ever yours, 

IlKNiir Jamks, 


To Mrs. Wharton. 

Tho first performance of Tho lUgh BUI |;of>k place in 
ii^dinburgh three days after tho date of tho following. 

Roxburghe Hotel, .ICdinhurgh. 

March 28j-d, 100 8. 

My dear Edith I 

i? little line to say 

to you that the daily services of intercessitin anil 
propitiation (to the infernal gods, those of jealousy 
and gmgnon) that I feel sure you have iiisliluled 
tov me will continue to be deeply aiiiirocialed, 
yey have already borne fruit in the\)iai)c of 

ihrifrrnV'or^r'^^^^ 

and, uite enjoying the 
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Bohemian or picaresque note of the affaii*. Here 
we are for the last desperate tlu*oes — but the omens 
are good, the little play pretty and pleasing and 
amusing and orthodox and mercenary and safe 
(absit omenl) — cravenly, ignobly canny: also 
clearly to be very decently acted indeed: little 
Gertrude Elliott, on whom it so infinitely hangs, 
showing above all a gallantry, capacity and mil- 
lancBj on which I had not ventured to build. She 
is a scrap (pei'sonally, physically) where she should 
be a presence, and handicapped by a face too small 
in size to be a field for the play of expression; but 
allowing for this she Ulustrates the fact that intel- 
ligence and instinct are capables de tout — so that 
I still hope. And each time tliey worry through 
the little ''piggery” it seems to me more firm and 
more intrinsically without holes and weak spots — 
in itself I mean; and not other in short, than “con- 
summately” artful.' I even quite awfully wisli you 
and Teddy were to be here— even so to as that 
do I go I But wire me a word — here~on Thurs- 
day a.m. — and I shall be almost as much heartened 
up. I will send you as plain and unvarnished a 
one after the event as the case will lend itself to. 
Even jm Edinburgh public isAt (I mean as we go 

here all by the London) determinant, of course 

however, a la guerre comme h, la guerre, and don’t 
intermit the burnt-offerings. More, more, very 
^on and you too wiU have news for yours and 
Edward s right recklessly even though ruefully, 

Henry James. 
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To Heni'y Jamcs^ jimior, 

105 Pall Mall, S.W. 
April ,'lrcl, 1008. 

Deai’est Harry, 

Txr , The Nightmare of the Edition (of my 
Works!) IS the real mot de VEmgmc of all my long 
gaps and delinquencies these many juontiis past 
—my terror of not keeping sufficiently ahead in 
doing my part of it (all the revising, rewriting 
retouching, Preface-making and proof-correeting) 
has so paralysed me— as a panic fear— that I liavo 
Jet other decencies go to tlie wall. The printers 
and publishers tread on my heels, and I feel tlieir 
hot breath behind me— whereby I keep al it in 
Older not to be overtaken. l'’orlimiitelv I' Jiave 

the nevt* ^ am almost oiVt of the wimd, and 
the next very few weeks or so will eompletolv lav 

the spectre. The ease has been comiilieatcil badliT 

riZL^'f laf month-and hefoi'e-ir; 

my having, of all things m the rvorld, let invself 

tiinatT'^ “ theatrieal adventure— wJiiel/for- 
tunate y appears to have turired out as well as T 

expected or desired, 1-Vwhes 

production to beBi/w?tl,*To ’ Ptovineial 

having good reason 

S.S.S, r >;»TS,‘£s; 

as elimaxes-with the irt? 1 ® 

time and plaee’^ierUS 

and charming success before a big house It'S! 


A.T. TO ITENIIY JAMES, JUNIOR. !)T 

biu’gh—ii real and iinniislaknlik victory Imt whnl; 
was mosi; brought homo Ibercby is Hint it sliiiultl 
have been discharged fitraight in the I'act* nf lam- 
don. Tliat will bo its mil and best runcliim. H’liis 
I am ho2)ing for during May and Juno. It has 
still to be done at Nowoastio, liivorimol, olo. (was 
done this past week three times at (ilasgow. Of 
course on tour three times in a wceic is the most 
they can give a play in a minor oily.) Hut my 
great point is that preparations, rohoarsnls, ImH/ik- 
ments of anxious time over it (after oom(dololy 
re-writing it and improving it to hegin with) have 
rejn’e, seated a .saori/iee of days and wooks to thorn 
that have direfully devoured my .soaiiL margin - 
thus making my intense nervousness (nlmut them) 
doubly nervous. .I left home on the I7lh last and 
rehearsed hard (every blessed day) at Maueliesler, 
and at .I'ldiiiburgh till the prtaluelion having al- 
ready, three avcoIcs heforo that in London, given 
up a whole week to the same. I eame Imek to town 
a week ago to-niglit (saw a seeond niglil in )•'.d^n'* 
burgh, winch confirmed the impression of the first.) 
and return to L,!!. to-morrow, after a verv dei’t'iil 
huiUtivG do jourti here during whieh I have hail 
qumt mornings, and even evenings, of work. I go 
to Pans about the mh to stay W days, at Hie most, 
with Mrs Wharton, and slrnll he Imek by Mav Isl. 

I yearn to know positively that your jJaJ and 
Motlior arrive (lefinitely on Hm Oxford job then. 

I have bad to be horribly inlinnmn to Hieiij in re- 
spect to the fond or repealed c;v/itrmtiii of that 

thy ospect of Imviritf llicin with mt'. mill hfiiiir 
with them, for a wliilc, Ims hticii all llio.w hwl; moiitlw 
a , the immediate jewel of my 

that 1 toe m the hope of tlioir oiierntive lulvent 
and shall bleed half to dcalli if there he any liileli,' 
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. . . But I embrace j^ou all in spirit and am ever 
your fond old Uncle, 

Henry James. 


To W. D. Howells, 


The “lucubrations” are of course the prefaces written 
for the collected edition. The number of volumes was 
eventually raised to twenty-four, but The Bostoiiiana was 
not included. The “one thing” referred to, towards 
the end of this letter, as likely to involve another visit to 
America would seem to be the possible production there 
of one of his plays; while the further reason for wisliing 
to return was doubtless connected with his project of 
writing a novel of which the scene was to bo laid in 
America— tlie novel that finally became The Ivovy Towev* 

Dictated, 


ijamb House, Rye, 

17th August, 1908. 

My dear Howells, 

A great pleasure to me is your good and 
generous letter just received — with its luxurious 
implied licence for me of seeking this aid to prompt 
response; at a time when a pressure of complica- 
tions (this is the complicated time of the year even 

.Si'i'den) defeats too much and 
too often the genial impulse. But so far as com- 
punction started mid guided your pen, I really rub 
ray eyes for vision of where it may— save as most 
mis^idedly-have come in. You wereTo far frZ 
hamg distilled any indigestible Zp f oi Le on 

sSarine sm J ™ absolutely 

T sweetness, or with sweet 

in no *in^gl? fibre*” Txtr’ wincing, 

almost, ylir delicacv licentious, 

much of te fact S t contrary; so 

, lact, mat I didn’t remember we had 
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even spoken of the Iieavy lucuhmtions in question, 
or that you had liad any time or opportunity, sinee 
their “inception,” to look at one. However your 
fond mistake is all to the p^ood, sinee it lias hrmight 
me your charming letter and .so iippreeialive re- 
marks you tlicroin make. My uetmd allitutle nhoub 
the Lucubrations is almost only, ami {piite inevi- 
tably, thet they make, to me, for weariness; by 
rcapoii of their nimiher and extent— I’ve now Iiiit 
a couple more to write. This staleness of sensi- 
bility, in connection with tlu'in, blocks out for the 
hour every aspect hut that of their being all done, 
and of their perhaps la'lning the KdiliDii to sell 
two or throe copies morel 'I'liey will linve rejirc- 
sented much labour to this biller end - though in 
that they will Jiavo difVereil indeeil friJin no other 
of their follow-manifestations (in general) what- 
ever; and the rosemhlnneo will be even inereased if 
the two or three copies don't, in the form of an 
extra figure or two, mingle with niy withered 
to'els* -l-'bcy avo, in general, a wtrt of plea fi»r 
Criticism, for Discrimination, for Appreelallon on 
other tlian infantile lines- ns against the so nlmosl; 
universal Anglo-Haxon absence of tliese things; 
which tends so, in our general trade, it seems to me, 
to break the heart, itowever, 1 am afraid I’m too 
sick of tlic mere doing of them, and of the general 
strain of tlio effort to avobi the ileailly danger of 
repetition, to ,say much to the pur|>o.se ahout them, 
liiey ought, collected together, none the less, to 
form a sort of comprehensive manual or tva/r- 
mecim for aspirants in our arduous profession. 
Stdl, It will he long before I slinll want to eoHeet 

hikI rm-iUHli them 
with a fliKil 1 refneo, 1 ve iloiic willi nrcfnrt'ii fur 

a Mile timl T vo Imd to li.iivti out no miinv tliiiiKN 
that would Imvc Iiulped to iimko fur fnllici- a uiurc 
vivid oompleloiicss, I duu’t at nil raKrM Ilia tliiugN. 
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pretty numerous, that IVe omitted from deep- 
seated preference and design; but I do a little those 
that are crowded out by want of space and by llie 
rigour of the 23 vols., and 23 only, which were the 
condition of my being able to arrange the matter 
with the Scribners at all. Twenty-three do seem a 
fairly blatant array~and yet I rather surmise that 
there may have to be a couple of supplementary 
volumes for certain too mai’ked omissions; such 
being, on the wliole, detrimental to an all profes- 
^dly comprehensive presentation of one*s stair. 
Only these, I pray God, without Prefaces I And I 
have even, in addition, a dim vague view of .re- 
introducing, with a good deni of titivatioii and 
cancellation, the too-diffuse but, I somehow feel, 
tolerably full and good “Bostonians” of nearly a 
quarter of a century ago; that production never 
imving, even to my much-disciplined patience, re- 
ceivecTany sort of justice. But it will take, doubt 

now ha7tbt“‘ re-doing— and I haven’t, 

now, had the corn-age or time for anvlhina- so 

® f touching and re-touching it, l\el 
fmm its havW h series suffers commercially 


more or less, Suburbs) ofnnn-^ (as well as, alas, 
was nothing, I felt to mvc^ip time. There 

agaim in the ^ than 

there some fifteen month!ragon?''''^'^M ^ 
ing so (even had any Derionfn^t' . 

M to ») 
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sort of give-away of my ancient and other reactions 
in presence of all the unutterable old Rome I origi- 
nally found and adored. It would have come over 
me that if those ancient emotions of my own meant 
anything, no others on tlie new basis could mean 
much; or if any on the new basis should pretend 
to sense, it would be at the eost of all imputable 
coherency and sincerity on the part of my prime 
infatuation. In spite, all the same, of which doubt- 
less too pedantic view— it only means, I fear, that 
1 am, to my great disadvantage, utterly bereft of 
any convenient journalistic ease — I am just be- 
ginning to re-do ... certain little old Italian 
papers, "with titivations and expansions, in form 
to match with a volume of “English Hours’^ re- 
fabricated three or four years ago on the same 
system. In this little job I shall meet again my 
not much more than scant, yet still appreciable, old 
Roman stuff in my path— and shall have to com- 
mit myself about it, or about its general subiect 
somehow or other, I shall trick it out again to my 
best ability, at any rate— and to the cost, I fear, 
of your thinking I have retitivation on the brain. 

I Jiayent— I only have it on (to the end that I 
may then have it a little consequently in) the flat 

T system has succeeded a little 
with English Hours”; wliich have sold quite vul- 
garly— f or wares of mine ; whereas the previous and 
original untitivated had long since dropped almost 
to nothing. In spite of which I could really shed 
salt tears of impatience and yearning to get back, 
alter so prolonged a blocking of traffic, to too 
areadiully postponed and neglected “creative” 
work; an accumulated store of ideas and reachings- 
out for which even now clogs my brain. 

We are having here so bland and beautiful a 
summer that when I receive the waft of your fur- 
nace-mouth, blown upon my breakfast-table every 
tew days through the cornucopia, or improvised 
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resounding trumpet, of the Times, I groan across 
at my brother William (now happily domesticated 
with me:) “^a why did they, poor infatuated 
dears? why did they?” — and he always knows I 
mean Why did you tlwee hie you home from one 
of the most beautiful seasons of splendid cool sum- 
mer, or splendid summery cool, that ever was, just 
to swoon in the arms of your ICittery genius loci 
(genius of perspiration!) — ^to whose terrific em- 
brace you saw me four years ago, or whatever ter- 
rible time it was, almost utterly succumb, In my 
small green garden here tlie elements have been, 
ever since you left, quite enehantingly mixed; and 
quite happy and proud to show my 
brother and his wife and two of his children, who 

less collectively and individii- 
aUy with me, what a decent English season can 

sliffhtWk™ 'I'lwsion to the 

c t ^ these terms because in the 

much repress^ creative ®nd lately too 

bui-st before thriXtinf?'’,'"^""*'°”- 

flowers, of course • but in H completely 

probably explode to A'"® ^ 

I should do. under stres, nf than 

the too personally and uhvaTeffl*"^^ Puncture, on 

- » wH.r4 
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within a couple of years) lake rue again In tlie von- 
torni of Kittory; and on the spot, ttiu'c more, itne 
doesn’t know what might happen. Thvti I slinnld 
take grateful counsel of you witli nil the apin-eeiii- 
tion in the world. And 1 want, very imieli to 
back for a certain thorougidy praelienl iuid speeial 
“artistic” reason; which would depend, linwever, 
on my being able to pass my lime in an ideal com- 
bination of freedom a»ul (piiel, rallier than in a 
luridly real one of involved iiml exasperaletl ex- 
posure and motion. iUut 1 may still Iinve to talk lo 
you of thi.s more categorically; and won't worry 
you with it till then. \'‘ou wring my heart with 
your report of your cHtlleelive Denial pilgrimage 
to lloston in Mrs Iltuvells* tlislressful inleresl. 1 
read of it from your page, somelntw, as I read of 
Siberian or Arineniun orMuecdtniiaM nnmstrosilies, 
through a merciful uttemuiling veil of Dislanee 
and Difference, in a e(tinmn (if the 'i’imes. 'I’iie 
distance is liulf tlic gloljc—imd the dilVereru-e (for 
me, from the dear lady's aelive alllieledness) that 
of having when in America undergone, myself, stt 
prolonged and clabovato a torture, in llie C’hair of 
Anguish, that I am now on t’other side of Jordan 
altogether, with every ghost, even, of a wincing 
nerve extinct and a horrible inhuman acheless void 
installed ns a suiistitute. Void or not, liowt'ver. 

I hope Mrs Howells, and you nil, are now aehelcss 
at least, and am yours, my dear Dowells, ever so 
tnithfully, 

irKN’UV JaMKH. 


P.S, With all of wliich I eideh mvself up on 
not having told you, decently and gralefullv. *»r 
the always .sympaljictie nttenliiai with whieh I 
have read the “b'eimel and Hue'* you so graeefullv 
dropped into my lap at tliat last hour, and whieli 
1 had afterwards to toy with a little distrnetediv 
betore getting the right ])CHCcfuI moments ami rigla 
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retrospective mood (this in order to remount the 
stream of time to the very Fontaine de Jouvence 
of your subject-matter) down here. For what 
comes out of it to me more than an5d:hing else is 
the chai’ming freshness of it, and the general 
miracle of your being capable .of this under the 
supposedly more or less heavy bloom of a rich 
matm'ity. Tliere are places in it in which you re- 
cover, absolutely, your first fine rapture. You con- 
found and dazzle me; so go on recovering — it will 
make each of your next things a new document on 
immortal freshness I I can’t remount — but can 
only drift on with the thicker and darker tide: 
wherefore pray for me, as who knows what may 
be at the end? 


To Mrs, Wharton, 

Lamb House, Rye. 

October 13th, 1908. 

My very dear Friend, 

I cabled you an hour ago my earnest ho|)e 
that you may see your way to sailing ... on the 
20th-~and if you do manage that, this won’t catch 
you before you start. Nevertheless I can’t not 
wi'ite to you — however briefly (I mean on the 
chance of my letter being useless) — after receiving 
your two last, of rapproch6es dates, which have 
come within a very few days of eacli other— that of 
Oct. 5th only to-day.^ I am deeply distressed at 
the situation you describe and as to which my power 
to suggest or enlighten now quite miserably fails 
me. I move in darkness; I rack my brain; I gnash 
my teeth; I don’t pretend to understand or to 
imagine. . . . Only sit tight yourself and go 
through the movements of life. That keeps up our 
connection with life— I mean of the immediate and 
apparent hfe ; behind which, all the while, the 
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deeper mid darker and unnpparent, in whieli things 
really happen to us, learns, under that hygiene, to 
stay in its place. Let it get out of its place and 
it swamps the scene; besides winch its place, God 
knows, is enough for itl lave it all through, every 
inch of it — put of it something valuable will come 
—but live it ever so (pnotly ; and — jc mainiiem man 
dire— ^aiimg\y\ . . . AVhat I mu really hoping 
is tliat you’ll he on your voyage wlicn this reaches 
the Mount. If you're not, you’ll be so very soon 
afterwards, won’t yon? — a»ut you'll come down and 
see me lierc aiul we’ll talk it xxM'tc dc vuc, and llicre 
will he sometliing in that for I»otli of ns. . . . Re- 
lievo meanwhile and always in the aboundingly 
tender friciuisliip—lhe understanding, the partiei- 
pation, thepWacf?// (though T say it who .shouldn’t) 
hospitality of spirit and soul of yours more Ilian 
ever, 

liKNJlY JaMKB. 


To J. 2h Pinker, 

1]y Lliifl Unio llio mtmlhly ihhiu^ of Hm* volnincH of tho 
“Now York” odilion whk Witll iiiulor way — wilh tho diH- 
coiirttging renultB to bo iiifvrrod from tim following loiter, 

Ijainh IToiiso, Rye. 

October 2!Jr(i, lOOR, 

My dear Pinker, 

All thanks for your letter this a.in. received, 
I have picked myself up considerably since 'ruus- 
day n.m., the hour of tlic sliock, hut I think it 
Avoulcl ease off my nerves not a little to see you, 
and should he glad if you could come down on 
Monday next, 2(lth, say— by llic 4.25, and dine 
and spend tlie niglil. If Monday wi*l convenient 
to you, I must wait to indicate some other near 
subsequent day till I have heard from a person 
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who is to come down on one of those dates and 
whom I wish to be free of. I am afraid my anti- 
climax has come from the fact that since the pub- 
lication of the Series began no dimmest light or 
“lead” as to its actualities or possibilities of profit 
has reached me — whereby, in the absence of special 
warning, I found myself concluding in the sense 
of some probable fair return — beguiled thereto also 
by the measm’e, Imown only to myself, of the treas- 
ures of ingenuity and labom* I have lavished on the 
ameliorations of every page of the thing, and as 
to which I felt that they couldn’t not somehow 
“tell.” I warned myself indeed, and kept down my 
hopes — said to myself that any present payments 
would be moderate and fragmentary — very; but 
this didn’t prevent my rather building on something 
that at the end of a veiy frequented and invaded 
and hospitable summer might make such a differ- 
ence as would outweigh — a little — my so discon- 
certing failure to get anything from . The 

non-response of both sources has left me rather 
high and dry— though 'not so much so ns when I 
first read Scribner’s letter. I have recovered the 
perspective and proportion of things — I have com- 
mitted, thank God, no anticipatory follies (the 
worst is having made out my income-tax return at 
a distinctly higher than at all warranted figure I — 
whereby I shall have early in 1909 to pay— as I 
even did last year — on parts of an income I have 
never received !) — and, above all, am aching in eveiy 
bone to get back to out-and-out “creative” work, 
the long interruption of which has fairly sickened 
and poisoned me. (That is the real hitch!) I am 
afraid that moreover in my stupidity before those 
unexplained — though so grim-looking I — figure-lists 
of Scribner’s I even seemed to make out that a 
certain $211 (a phrase in his letter seeming also 
to point to that interpretation) is, all the same, 
owing me. But as you say nothing about this I 
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see tlmt I am probably again deluded and that the 
mystic screed meant it is still owing them! Which 
! is all that is wanted, verily, to my sad rectification! 

However, I am now, as it were, prepared for the 
worst, and as soon as I can get my desk absolutely 
clear (for, like the convolutions of a vast smother- 
ing boa-constrictor, such voluminosities of Proof 
\ — of the Edition — to be carefully read — still keep 

rolling in,) tliat mere fact will by itself considerably 
relieve me. And I Iiave such visions and arrears 
of inspiration — I But of these we will speak— ^and, 
as I say, I shall be very glad if you can come Mon- 
day. Believe me, yom*s ever, 

Heney James, 


* 


n 


To Miss Ellen Emmet, 

H. J.’s interest in the work of this “paintress-cousin” 
(afterwards Mrs. Blanchard Rand) has already appeared 
in a letter to her mother, Mrs. George Hunter (vol. i, p. 
268 ), 

Lamb House, Rye. 

November 2d, 1908. 

... I have taken moments, beloved Bay, 
to weep, yes to bedew my pillow with tears, over 
the foul wrong I was doing you and the generous 

I and delightful letter I so long ago had from you — 

II and in respect to whose noble bounty your present 

'■ \ letter, received only this evening and ah’eady mov- 

:j ing me to this feverish response, is a heaping, on 

;[ my unworthy head, of coals of fire. It is delight- 

1? fill at any rate, dearest Bay, to be in relation with 

you again, and to hear your sweet voice, as it were, 
and to smell your glorious paint and turpentine — • 
to inhale, in a word, both your goodness and your 
glory; and I shall never again consent to be de- 
prived of the luxury of you (long enough to notice 
i it) on any terms whatever. . , . 
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Novemher 3i. I had to break off last night and 
go to bed — and as it is now much past mid-night 
again I shall almost surely not finish, but only 
scrawl you a few lines more and then take you up 
to London with me and go on with you there, as 
I am obliged to make that move, for a few days, 
by the 9,30 a.m. Among the things I have to do 
is to go to see my portrait by Jacques Blanche at 
the Private View of the New Gallery autumn show 
—he having '‘done” me in Paris last May (he is 
now quite the Bay Emmet of the London — in par- 
ticulai* — portrait world, and does all the billionaires 
and such like: that’s where I come in — very big 
and fat and uncanny and “brainy” and awful when 
I last saw myself- — so that I now quite tremble at 
the prospect, though he has done a rather wondrous 
thing of Thomas Hardy— who, however, lends him- 
self. I will add a word to this after I have been 
to the N,G., and if I am as unnatural as I fear, 
you must settle, really, to come out and avenge 
me.) , . , When you see AVilliam, to get on again 
with Us portrait — in which I am infinitely and 
yeai-ningly interested — as I am in every invisible 
stroke of your brush, over which I ache for baffled 
curiosity or wonderment— when you do go on to 
Cambridge (sooner, I trust, than later) he and 
Alice and Peggy will have mucli to tell you about 
their quite long summer here, lately brought to a 
close, and about poor little old Lamb House and 
its corpulent, slowly-circulating and slowly-masti- 
cating master. It was an infinite interest to have 
them here for a good many weeks — they are such 
endlessly interesting people, and Alice such a 
heroine of devotion and of everything. We have 
had a wondrous season — a real golden one, for 
weeks and weeks — and still it goes on, bland and 
breathless and changeless — the rarest autumn (and 
summer, from June on) known for years; a proof 
of what this much-abused climate is capable of for 
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benignity and convenience. Dear little old Lamb 
House and garden have really become very pleas- 
ant and developed through being much (and vir- 
tuously) lived in, and I do wish you would come 
out and add another flourish to its happy sequel. 
But I must go to bed, dearest Bay — I’m ashamed 
to tell you what sort of horn* it is. But I’ve not 
done with you yet. 

105 Pall Mall. November 6th. I’ve been in 
town a couple of days without having a moment 
to return to this — for the London tangle immedi- 
ately begins. Wliat it will perhaps most interest 
you to luiow is that I “attended” yesterday the 
Private View of the Society of Portrait Painters’ 
Exhibition and saw Blanche’s “big” portrait of 
poor H. J. (His two exhibits are that one and 
one of himself — the latter very flattered, the 
former not.) The “funny thing about it” is that 
whereas I sat in almost full face, and left it on 
the canvas in that bloated aspect when I quitted 
Paris in June, it is now a splendid Profile, and with 
the body (and more of the body) in a quite differ- 
ent attitude; a wonderful tour de force (the sort 
of thing you ought to do if you understand your 
real interest !)• — consisting of course of his having 
begun the whole thing afresh on a new canvas after 
I had gone, and worked out the profile, in my ab- 
sence, by the aid of fond memory (“secret notes” 
on my silhouette, he also says, surreptitiously taken 
by him) and several photogi'aphs (also secretly 
taken at that angle while I sat there with my whole 
beauty, as I supposed, turned on. The result is 
wonderfully “fine” (for me) — coiisidenng! I think 
one sees a little that it’s a cMc*d thing, but ever so 
much less than you’d have supposed. He dines 
with me to-night and I will get him to give me two 
or three photographs (of the picture, not of me) 
and send them to you, for curiosity’s sake. But 
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I really think that (for a certain style—oi presenta- 
tion ot H. J.— -that it has, a certain dignity of in- 
tention and of indication— of who and what, poor 
^eatm'e, he is!) it ought to be seen in the U.S. 
;Ue (Blanche) wants to go there himself— so put 
m aU your own triumphs first. However, it would 
/a//him— solus triumphs would be brief; and yom-s 
would then begin again. Meanwhile he was almost 
as agreeable and charming and beguiling to sit to, 
as you, dear Bay, in yom- own attaching person— 

W# +l remarked to me explained 

ml/ the run- on youl . . . Dear Gaillax'd Laps- 
Jey (I hope immensely you’ll see Urn on his way 

has given me occasional 
news of Eleanor and Ehzabeth— in which I have 
rejoiced-seemmg to hear their nurseries ring with 
hate n As they must now 

nrnflt' ^ ^°p® *hey are thinking of 

profiting by It to come out here again— where they 

V • beloved Bay, I must 
frLht a ^ tenderest love to the 

™iw *i“ ^ beseech you not to let 

L evlr S St, ’ “-i 

Henrv James. 

To George Ahhot James. 
th^Kor of 

chusms Senator for Massa- 

f roT P«;.l ’ his correspondent, dating 

commemorated in Note, of a Son 

Lamb House, Rye. 

TWvr 1 ij -n . , 26th, 1908. 

My dear old Frjend, 

Mrs. Lodge has written to me, and I have 

r’ I very particularly 

to hold out my liand to you in person, and take 
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your own and keep it a moment ever so tenderly 
and faithfully. All these months I haven’t known 
of the blow that has descended on you or I’m sure 
you feel that I would have made you some sign. 
My communications with Boston are few and faint 
in these days — though what I do hear has in general 
more or less the tragic note. You must have been 
through much darlcness and living on now in a 
changed world. I hadn’t seen her, you know, for 
long years, and as I have just said to Mrs. Lodge, 
always thought of her, or remembered her, as I 
saw her in youth — charming and young and bright, 
animated and eager, with life all before her. Great 
must be your alteration. I wonder about you and 
yet spend my wonder in vain, and somehow think 
we were meant not so to miss — during long years 
— sight and knowledge of each other. But life 
does strange and incalculable things with us all — 
life which I myself still find interesting, I have 
a hope that you do — in spite of everything. I wish 
I hadn’t so awkwardly failed, practically, of see- 
ing you when I was in America; then I should be 
better able to write to you now. Make me some 
sign — wonderful above all would be the sign that 
in great freedom you might come again at last to 
these regions of the earth. How I should hold out 
my hands to you I But perhaps you stick, as it 
were, to your past. ... I don’t leiioWj you see, 
and I can only make you these uncertain, yet all 
affectionate motions. The best thing I can tell 
you about myself is that I have no second self to 
part with — having lived always deprived! But 
I’ve had other things, and may you still find you 
have — a few! Don’t fail of feeling me at any rate, 
my dear George, ever so tenderly yours, 

Henry James. 
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To Hugh Walpole. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

December 10th, 1008. 

My dear young friend Hugh AValpcile, 

I had from you some days ago a veiy kind 
and touching letter, which greatly charmed me, 
but whicli now that I wish to read it over again 
before belatedly thanking you for it I find I have 
stupidly and inexplicably mislaid — at any rate I 
can’t to-night xnit my hand on it. Rut the ex- 
tremely pleasant and interesting impression of it 
abides with me; I rejoice that you were moved to 
write it and tlmt you didn’t resist the generous 
movement — since I always find myself (when t)ie 
rare and blest revelation — once in a blue moon — > 
takes place) the haijpier for the thought that I en- 
joy the sympathy of the gallant and intelligent 
young. I shall send this to Arthur Rensou witli 
the request that he will kindly transmit it to you — 
since I fail thus, provokingly, of having your ad- 
dress before me. I gather that you arc al)oul to 
hurl yourself into the deep sea of journali.sm — 
the more treacherous currents of which (and tliey 
strike me as numerous) I hox)e you may safely 
breast. Give me more news of this at some con- 
venient hour, and let me believe that at some pro- 

O A T 1 •» t n . X' 


cuummes x snau iiave to de- 
pend on you considerably to give me tidings of 
him. However, my apx>eal to him (my only re- 
source) to put you in possession of this will ])er- 
haps strike a welcome spark— so you see you are 


Henry JAMiiis. 
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To George Ahhol Jamctt. 

Lamb IIou.so, Rye. 

Dec. 21st, iOUH. 

My clear clear Geoi‘ft' 0 — 

How I wish I iniKht I'oi’ w*'***^ 
you, or tlmt you were Iiere a litlle wiili lucl 1 niij 
deeply touelied by your letter, wliieh iiuikes iia* feel 
all your desolation. Clearly you have linnl for 
long years in a union so close anti unbroken that 
what has liaiipcned is like a violent anil unnatural 
mutilation and ns il' a jiart of yiair very self Iiatl 
been cut oif, leaving you to go Ihrmigli lla* move- 
ments of life witiumt it — intwenienLs ftir which il 
hacl become to you indispensalile. Vour ease is 
rare and wondorrul — the Huppression of the olhrr 
relations and eomplieatioris and contaets of our 
common condition, for the most part— and such ns 
no example of seems possihle in llih more infring- 
ing and insisting world, over Iiere- 'whieh erenles 
all sorts of incviUihilUicti of life riamd ahont one; 
pcrliaps for props and crutehes when the great 
thing fulls-— perhaps rather toward making any 

one and absorbing relation less intense I doirt 

pretend to sayl Hut you sound to me so lonely - 
and I wish I could read more human furniture, 
as it were, into your void. And I can't even speak 
as if I might plan for seeing you— or ilream of it 
with any conliclence. "I'he roaring, runliing world 
seems to me myself—with its brutal aud vulgar 
racket — all the while a less and less enlieing place 
for moving about in— and I nsk mv.self Imw one 
can think of your turning to it at lliis’lale hour, and 
after the long luxury, as it were, of your so imUeil 
and protected independence. Still, wliat those we 
so love have done for us doesn't wholly fail us with 
their presence— isn’t tliat true/ and you are feel- 
ing it at limes, I’m sure, even while your nehe is 
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keenest. In fact tlieii* so making us ache is one 
way for us of their being with us, of our holding 
on to them after a fashion. But I talk, my dear 
George, for mere tenderness — and so I say vain 
words — witli only the fact of my tenderness a small 
thing to touch you. I have Icnown you from so 
far back — and your image is vivid and charming 
to me through everything — through everything. 
Things abide — good things — for that time : and we 
hold togetlier even across the grey wintry sea, near 
which perhaps we both of us are to-night. I should 
have a lonely Cliristmas liere were not a young 
nephew just come to me from his Oxford tutor’s. 
You don’t seem to have even that. But you have 
the affectionate thought of yours always, 

Heniiy James, 


To W, E. Norris. 

Lamb House, Rye, 

^ December 23rd, 1008. 

My dear Norris, 

I have immensely rejoiced to hear from you 
to-night, though I swear on my honour that that 
has nothing to do with this inveterate — isn’t it? — 
and essentially pious pleasure, belonging to the 
date, of maldng you myself a sign. I have had 
the sad sense, for too long past, of being* horrid, 
how^a* (of never having acknowledged — at the 
psychological moment— your beautiful and inter- 
estmg last;) and it has been for me as if I should 

u deserts were you to refuse 

altogether any more commerce with me. Your 
noble magnanimity lifting that shadow from my 
perform tins friendly function now, with 
a lighter heart and a restored confidence. Being* 
horrid (m those ways,) none the less, seem.s to an- 
nounce itself as my final doom and settled attitude r 
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I grow horrider and horrider (as a correspondent) 
as I grow more aged and more obese, without at 
the same time finding that my social air clears itself 
as completely as those vices or disfigurements 
would seem properly to guarantee. Most of my 
friends and relatives are dead, and a due propor- 
tion of the others seem to be dying; in spite of which 
my daily prospect, these many months past, has 
bristled almost overwhelmingly with People, and 
to People more or less on the spot, or just off it, 
in motors (and preparing to he more than ever on 
it again,) or, most of all haling me up to town for 
feverish and expensive dashes, in the name of dam- 
nable and more than questionable duties, interests, 
profits and pleasures — to such unaccountable and 
irrepressible hordes, I say, I keep having to sacri- 
fice heavily. The world, to my great inconvenience 
— that is the London aggregation of it — insists on 
treating me as suburban — which gives me thus the 
complication without my having any of the corre- 
sponding ease (if ease there be) of the state; and 
appalling is the immense incitement to that sort of 
invasion or expectation that the universal motor- 
use (hereabouts) compels one to reckon with. But 
this is a profitless groan— drawn from me by a 
particularly ravaged summer and autumn, as it 
happens — and at a season of existence and in gen- 
eral conditions in which one had fixed one’s con- 
fidence on precious simplifications. A house and 
a little garden and a little possible hospitality, in a 
little supposedly picturesque place 60 miles from 
London are, in short, stiff final facts that (in our 
more and more awful age) utterly decline to be 
simplified— and here I sit in the midst of them and 
exhale to you (to you almost only!) my helpless 
plaint. Fortunately, for the moment, I take the 
worst to be over. I’ve a young — a veiy young — 
American nephew who has come to me from his 
Oxford tutor to spend Xmas, and I have, in order 
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to amuse him, engaged to go with him to-morrow 
and remain till Saturday witli some friends six 
miles hence; but after that I cling to the vision of 
a great stretch of undevastated time here till Axndl, 
or better still May, when I may go up to town for 
a month. Absorbing occupations — ^the only ones 
I really care for — await me in abysmal arrears-^ 
but I spare you my further overflow. 

It has kept me really all this time from saying 
to you what I had infinitely more on my mind"- 
how my sense of your Torquay life, with all that 
violent sadness, that great gust of extinction, 
breathed upon it, has kept you before me as a sub- 
ject of much affectionate speculation. Of course 
you’ve picked up your life after a fashion; but 
we never pick up all — too much of it lies tjiere 
broken and ended. But I seem to see you going 
on, as you're so gallantly capable of doing, iu the 
manner of one for whom nothing more has hap- 
pened than you were naturally prepared for In 
a world that you decently abstain from characteriz- 
ing— and I congratulate you again on your mastery 
of the art of life — of the Torquay variety of it in 
particular. (We have to decide on the kind wo 
will master— but I haven’t mastered this kind I) 

I at any rate saw Gosse in town some three weeks 
ago, ^ and he spoke of having seen you not long 
previous and of the excellent figure you made to 
him. (I didn’t know you were there — but indeed 
a certain tuimoil about me here — spealdng as a 
man loving his own hours and his own company — 
must have been then, I think, at its thickest. ) . . * 

I hope something or other pleasant has brushed 
you with its wing— and even that you’ve been able 
to put forth a quick hand and seize it. If so, keep 
tight hold of it— nurse it in your bosom — for 1909 
and heheve me, my dear Norris, yours always 
and ever, 


Henry James^ 
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To Mrs, Henry WUte. 

Mr. Wliite was at this time American Ambassador in 
Paris. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

Dec. 29, 1908. 

Dearest Margaret White, 

I sit here to-night, I quite crouch by my 
homely little fireside, muffled in soundless snow 
— where the loud tick of the clock is the only 
sound — and give myself up to the charmed sense 
that in your complicated career, amid all tlie more 
immediate claims of the hoime minSCj you have 
been moved to this delightful sign of remembrance 
of an old friend who is on the whole, and has always 
been, condemned to lose so much more of yoxi 
(through divergence of waysl) than he has been 
privileged to enjoy. Snatches, snatches, and happy 
and grateful moments — and then great empty 
yearning intervals only — and under all the great 
ebbing, melting, and h’recoverableness of life I But 
this is almost a happy and grateful moment — al- 
most a real one, I mean — ^though again with bris- 
tling frontiers, long miles of land and water, doing 
their best tO make it vain and fruitless. You live 
on the crest of the wave, and I deep down in the 
hollow — and your waves seem to be all crests, just 
as mine are only concave formations! I feel at any 
rate very much in the hollow these winter months 
— when great adventures, like Paris, look far and 
formidable, and I see a domestic reason for sitting 
tight wherever I turn my eyes. That reads as if 
I had thirteen children — or thirty wives — instead 
of being so lone and lorn; but what it means is that 
I have, in profusion, modest, backward labours. 
We have been having here lately the gi’eat and 
glorious pendulum in person, Mrs. Wharton, on 
her retiu’n oscillation, spending several weeks in 
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England, for almost the first time ever and having 
immense success — ^so tliat I think she miglit fairly 
fix herself here — if she could stand it! But she, is 
to be at 58 Rue de Varenne again from the New 
Year and you will see her and she will give you 
details. My detail is that though she has kindly 
asked me to come to them again there this month 
or spring I have had to plead simple ab j ect terl^or — • 
terror of the pendulous life. I am a stopped clock 
— and I strike (that is I caper about) only when 
very much wound up. Now I don’t have to be 
wound up at all to tell you what a yearning I have 
to see you all back here — and what a kind of sturdy 
faitli that I absolutely shall. Then your crest will 
be much nearer my hollow, and vice versa, and you 
will be able to look down quite straight at me, and 
we shall be almost together again — as we really 
must manage to be for these interesting times to 
come. I don’t want to miss any more Harry's 
freshness of return from the great country — with 
the golden apples of his impression still there on 
the tree. I have always only tasted them plucked 
hy other hands and— baked! I want to muncli 
these •mill you — en famille. Therefore I confi- 
dently await and evoke you. I delight in these 
proofs of strength of your own and am yours al- 
ways and ever, 

Henry James, 


To W. D. Howells, 

H, J.’s tribute to the memory of his old friend, Pro- 
fessor C. E. Norton, is included in Notes on Novelists, 

Lamb House, Rye. 

New Year’s Eve, 1908. 

My dear Howells, 

I have a beautiful Xmas letter from you 
and I respond to it on the spot. It tells me charm- 
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ing things of you — such as your moving majesti- 
cally from one beautiful home to another, appar- 
ently still more beautiful; such as the flow of your 
inspiration never having been more various and 
more torrential — and all so deliciously remuner- 
ated an inspiration; such as your having been on 
to dear C. E. N.’S obsequies — ^what a Cambridge 
date that, even for you and me — and having also 
found time to see and “appreciate” my dear col- 
laterals, of the two generations (aren’t they ex- 
traordinarily good and precious collaterals?) ; such, 
finally, as your recognising, with so fine a charity, 
a “message” in the poor little old “Siege of Lon- 
don,” which, in all candour, affects me as pretty 
dim and rococo, though I did lately find, in going 
over it, that it holds quite well together, and 1 
touched it up where I eould.^ I have but just come 
to the end of my really very insidious and ingenious 
labour on behalf of all that series — ^though it has 
just been rather a blow to me to find that IVe come 
{^as yet) to no reward whatever. IVe just had 
the pleasure of hearing from the Scribners that 
though the Edition began to appear some 13 or 14 
montlis ago, there is, on the volumes already out, 
no penny of profit owing me — of that profit to 
which I had partly been loolcing to pay my New 
Y ear’s bills I It will have landed me in Bankruptcy 
— unless it picks up ; for it has prevented my doing 
any other work whatever; which indeed must now 
begin. I have fortunately broken ground on an 
American novel, but when you di'aw my ear to the 
liquid current of your own promiscuous abundance 
and facility — a flood of many affluents — I seem to 
myself to wander by contrast in desert sands. And 
I And our art, all the while, more difficult of prac- 
tice, and want, with that, to do it in a more and 
more difficult way ; it being really, at bottom, only 
difficulty that interests me. Which is a most ac- 
cui’sed way to be constituted. I should be passing 
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a very — or a rather — irdiuman little Xmas if the 
youngest of my nephews (William's minore — aged 
18 — hadn’t come to me from the tutor’s at Oxford 
with whom he is a little woefully coaching. But 
he is a dear young presence and worthy of the rest 
of the brood, and I’ve just packed him off to the 
little Rye annual subscription ball of New Year’s 
Eve— at the old Monastery — with a part of tlie 
“county” doubtless coming in to keep U2> the tradi- 
tion-under tile sternest injunction as to his not 
coming back to me ^‘engaged” to a quadragenarian 
hack or a military widow— the mature women be- 
ing here the greatest dancers. — You tell me of 
yom*_ “Roman book,” but you don’t tell me yon Vo 
sent it me, and I very earnestly wish you would^ 
though not wthout suiting the action to the word. 
And anything you put forth anywhere or nnyJiow 
that looks my way in the least, I should be ten- 
derly grateful for. ... I should like immensely 
again— really like it and for 

mate, hill ^ I ^ But it’s isractionlly. 

™PoaaiWe. Too late-too 
latel I he long years have betrayed me— but I am 
none the less constantly yours all, 

Henry James. 


To Edward Lee CUlde. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

My dear old Friend, 

ing yoiHoTvouH«J“’'® slight delay in thank- 
anyLit tithe de- ■“'"I? “ ^’^Pi’^'^nting 

are faTthfnl ® touches me. Yori 

the authoritatfve-i„ 

autorite, and only the miil+1+ faites 

tne multitudinous waves of the 
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Christmastide and the New Year’s high tide, as 
all that matter lets itself loose in this country, have 
kept me from landing (correspondentially speak- 
ing) straight at yom* door. I like to Icnow that 
you so admirably keep up your tone and your tem- 
per, and even your interest, and perhaps even as 
much your general faith (as I try for that matter 
to do myself), in spite of disconcerting years and 
discoiu'aging sensations — once in a way perhaps J 
in spite, briefly, of eartliquakes and newspapers 
and motor-cars and aeroplanes. I myself, frankly, 
have lost the desire to live in a situation (by which 
I mean in a world) in which I can be invaded from 
so many sides at once. I go in fear, I sit ex- 
posed, and wlien the German Emperor carries the 
next war (hideous thought) into this country, my 
chimney-pots, visible to a certain distance out at 
sea, may be his very first objective. You may say 
that that is just a good reason for my coming to 
Paris again all promptly and before he arrives — 
and indeed reasons for coming to Paris, as for 
doing any other luxurious or licentious thing, never 
fail me: the di-awback is that they are all of the 
sophisticating sort against which I have much to 
brace myself. If you were to see from what you 
summon me, it would he brought home to you that 
a small rude Sussex burgher mttst feel the strain 
of your Pai'isian high pitch, haute elegance, general 
glittering life and conversation; the strain of keep- 
ing up with it all and mingling in the fray. . . . 

Let me thank you, further, for indicating to 
me the new volumes by the Duchesse de Dino — 
what a wealth of such stored treasures does tlie 

Erench world still, at this time of day, produce 

when one would suppose the sack had been again 
and again emptied. The Literary Supplement of 
this week’s Times has a sympathetic review of the 
book—which I shall send for by reason of the 
Duchess and the English reminiscences, and not 
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for any sake of Talleyrand, who always affects me 
as a repulsive figure, such as I couldn’t have borne 
to be in the same room with. I should have asked 
you, had I lately had a preliminary chance, for a 
word of news of Paul Harvey and whether he is 
actually or still in Egypt. ... I wish Madame 
Marie all peace and plenty for the coming year 
— though I am not sure I envy her Lausanne in 
January. But I am yours and hers all faithfully, 

Henry J'ames, 


To Hugh Walpole. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

March 28th, 1900. 

My dear Hugh, 

^ I liave had so bad a conscience on your score, 
ever since last writing to you with that as yet un- 
redeemed promise of my poor image or effigy, that 
the benignity of your expressions has but touched 
me the more. On coming to look up some decent 
photograph among the few odds and ends of such 
matters to be here brought out of hiding, I found 
nothing that wasn’t hateful to me to put into circu- 
lation. I have been very little and very ill {almys 
very ill) represented— and not at all for a long 
time, and shall never be again; and of the two or 
three disinlierited illustrations of tliat truth that I 
have put away for you to choose between you must 
come here and make selection, yourself carrying 
them off. My reluctant hand can’t bring itself to 
send them. Heaven forbid such sendings I 
Can you come some day— some Saturday— in 
after Easter, Bethink yourself, 
and let it be the 17th or the 24th if possible. (I 
expect to go up to town for four or five weeks 
the _lst My.) You are keeping clearly such a 
glorious holiday now that I fear you may hate to 
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begin again ; but you^ll have with me in every way 
much shorter commons, much sterner fare, much 
less purple and fine linen, and in short a much more 
constant reminder of your mortality than while 
you loll in A. C. B.*s chariot of Are. Therefore, 
as I say, come grimly down. Loll none the less, 
however, meanwhile, to your utmost — such oppor- 
tunities, I recognise, are to he fondly cherished. 
If you give A. C. B. this news of me, please assure 
him witli my love tliat I am infinitely, that I am 
yearningly aware of that. He'd see soon enough 
if he were some day to let me loll. However I am 
going to Cambridge for some as yet undetermined 
48 hom's in May, and if he will let me loll for one 
of those horns at Magdalene it will do almost as 
well — I mean of course he being there. However, 
even if he does flee at my approach — and the 
possession of a fleeing-machine must enormously 
p)rompt that sort of thing — I rejoice immensely 
meanwhile that you have the kindness of him; I 
am magnanimous enough for that. Likewise I am 
tender-hearted enough to be capable of shedding 
tears of pity and sympathy over young Hugh on 
the tlu-eshold of Active art — and with the long and 
awful vista of large production in a largely pro- 
ducing world before him. Ah, dear young Hugh, 
it will be very grim for you with your faitliful and 
dismal friend, 

Henry James. 


To Mrs. Wharton, 

Lamh House, Rye. 
April 19th, 1909. 

My dear Edith, 

I thank you very kindly for your so humane 
and so interesting letter, even if I must thank you 
a little briefly — having but this afternoon got out 
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of bed, to which the Doctor three days ago con- 
signed me — for a menace of jaundice, which ap- 
pears however to have been, thank Iieaven, averted I 
(I once had it, and basta cost;) so that I am a little 
shaky and infirm. You give me a sense of eiKl- 
less things that I yearn to know more of, and I 
dutch iiai'd the hope that you will indeed come to 
England in J une. I have liad—to be frank— a bud 
and worried and depressed and inconvenient win- 
tp— with the serpent-trail of what seemed at the 
time— the tune you kindly olfered me a priiicclv 
hospitality— a tolerably ominous cardiac crisis— 
as to which I have since, however, got considerable 
intormation and reassurance— from tlie man in 
London most completely master of the siibioct-. 

c the whole mystery of heart-troubles. I 
am defimtely better of that condition of December- 
January, and really believe I shall be better yet' 
only that particular brush of the dark wing Jeavos 
one never quite the same-and 1 have 
fnm amelioration, even,) been lately very 
^mous; (which I shouldn’t mention, none the Jesf 

x "Js; 

trouble, ’’“”'0"' 

forecast it-but Xavf with fnt ® 

It were, refreshing differences 
be, even you, indeed; and Xris 
here, figures to me a great 

bght m which, attached to the Lb “ 

wheel, you are all whirled round by\hl 
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strings. “Mazes of heat and sound” envelop you 
to my wincing vision — given over as I am to a 
craven worship (only henceforth) of peace at any 
price. Tliis dusky village, all deadening grey and 
damp (muffling) green, meets more and more my 
supreme appreciation of stillness — and here, in 
June, you must come and find me — ^to let me em- 
phasize tliat — appreciation! — still further. You’ll 
rest with me here then, but don’t wait for that to 
rest someliow — somewhere en attendant. I am 
afraid you won’t rest much in a retreat on the 
Place de la Concorde. However, so does a poor 
old croaking barnyard fowl advise a golden 
eagle! , . . 

I am, dearest Edith, all constantly and ten- 
derly yours, 

Henry James. 

To Arthur Chiistopher Benson, 

Queen’s Acre, Windsor. 

June 6th, 1909. 

My dear Arthur, 

Howard S. has given me so land a message 
from you that it is like the famous coals of fire on 
my erring head — renewing my rueful sense of hav- 
ing suffered these last days to prolong the too 
graceless silence that I have, in your direction, 
been constantly intending and constantly failing 
to break. It isn’t only that I owe you a letter, but 
that I have exceedingly wanted to write it — ever 
since I began (too many weeks ago) to feel the 
value of the gift that you lately made me in the 
form of the acquaintance of delightful and inter- 
esting young Hugh Walpole. He has been down 
to see me in the country, and I have had renewed 
opportunities of him in town — ^the result of which 
is that, touched as I am with his beautiful candour 
of appreciation of my “feeble efforts,” etc,, I feel 
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him the tenderest sympathy and an absolute 
aiiection. I am in general almost — or very often 
—Sony for tlie intensely young, intensely confident 
and intensely ingenuous and generous— but I some- 
how don’t pity himj for I think he has some ffift to 
conciliate the Fates. I feel Jiim at any rate an 
adimrable young friend, of the openest mind and 
most attaching nature, and anything I can ever do 
to help or e^ighten, to guard or guide or comfort 
/u. with particular satisfaction, and 

^ indebted to you for the 

mteiesting occasion of it. Of these last circum- 
stances please be very sure. 

wiiom 1 am m the singular position of never hav- 

TeLK' Timnpington Street,) and 

A Loniess to a hope of finding you there fif cr> hn 

« you flioVe^oS 

thinff I am tnlr? f. “ question, when every- 

•E'i ,SuL" 

any rate, at Mas’dalenri cK m vi 
tolmoek at ^urdoMaL ’‘H 

forhalf-an-hourj if tStml l, ^ face 

won't conceal from you t“I l ^ 

—even though your countenn”*^ ffi^nre de vie 
you are not, 1 aCannrlT^ «U. If 



tate on that, anS do^ Z Medh 

can for me. Boldly ® what you 

and if you are absent I shaU ^ knock! 

of your ancient walls. " ^ *o sight 

here-witrt^”fr thre^^r'*’ Sunday 

but above all with the ghosts, someht, of*: 
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miscuous past brushing me as with troubled wings, 
and the echoes of the ancient years seeming to 
murmur to me: “Don’t you wish you were still 
young — or young again — even as they so wonder- 
fully ai*e?” (my fellow-visitors and inexhaustibly 
soft-hearted host.) I don’t loiow that I particu- 
larly do wish it — but tlie melancholy voices (I 
mean the inaudible ones of the loquacious saloon) 
have thus driven me to a rather cold room (my 
own) of refuge, to invoke tlius scratchily your fine 
friendly attention and to reassure you of tlie con- 
stant sympathy and fidelity of yours, my dear 
Arthm’, all gratefully, 

Henry James. 


To Charles Sayle. 

For several years past H. J. had received a New Year 
greeting from three friends at Cambridge — ^Mr. Charles 
Sayle, Mr. A. T. Bartholomew, Mr, Geoffrey Keynes — 
none of wliom lie had met till he went up to Cambridge 
this month to stay with Mr. Sayle during May-week. It 
was on this occasion that he first met Rupert Brooke. 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 

June 16th, 190&. 

My dear Charles Sayle, 

I want to send you back a grateful — and 
graceful— greeting — and to let you all Imow that 
the more I think over your charming liospitality 
and friendly labour and (so to speak) loyal service, 
the more I feel touched and convinced. My three 
days with you will become for me a very precious 
little treasure of memory — they are in fact already 
taking their place, in that character, in a beautiful 
little innermost niche, where they glow in a golden 
and rose-coloured light. I have come back to 
sterner things; you did nothing d)ut beguile and 
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waylay — making me loll, not only figuratively, 
but literally (so unforgettably — all that wondrous 
Monday morning), on perfect surfaces exactly 
adapted to my figure. For their share in these 
generous yet so subtle arts please convey again my 
thanks to all concerned — and in particular to the 
gentk Geoffrey and the admirable Theodore, with 
a definite stretch toward the insidious Rupert — 
witli wJiose name I take this liberty because I don’t 
know whetlier one loves one’s love with a (sur- 
name terminal) e or not. Please take it from me, 
all, that I shall live but to testify to you further, 
and m some more effective way than this— my de- 
sire for which is as a long rich vista that can only 

St Sn'’’ r 1? adorable great perspective of 
Lon Saturday after- 

Objected to which I 

L /aX 

Henky James. 

-tolayihat I TnTeaX\*’°P, 
trousers,) which in the 

l-y eaJnZt’ l^oin yZV iX 5"^* 

before tearing myself awn V garden 

away under niyLillowT ^Tf ^ ^eft folded 

keeper (who evaded i House- 

last) will very kindly Lake^ 

packet as may safely relrh ^ 

post she will oreatlv ohr*^ parcels’ 

hers), °W'ge yours again (and 


H. J. 
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To Mrs, W, K, Clifford 

The two plays on wliioh II. J, whm at work wen* The 
Other Hoim (written tiiany yenra before ami now revistKl) 
and The Oxdcry, 

li/unl) House, llye. 

July lOtli, 1009. 

Dearest Lucy Cl 

I have been ii prey to ngitiitions and coin- 
plications, many assaults, iuvasiiins ntul iiieoiive- 

niences, since leaving towtr wlienrhy I Imve Imd 

to put ojfT thanking y(ni for two hnllimit h'Urrs, 
And yet I have wanted to write to tell yon (ex- 
plaining) how I found inyself swallowed up by 
one social abyss after umtllK?v, and tangled in ii 
succession of artful feinitiine webs, at SialVonl 
House that evening, so that t e<ntldn’t get into 
touch with you, or with Kthel, again, before you 
were gone, as .1 found when I ilnally inmh? a diisli 
for you. 'J'liat too was very cMtnijdieateil, mid 
evening-parties bristle with dangers. ... d'he. \'ery 
critical businc.s.s of tlie fu}(d Uniunous copy is, how- 
ever, coming to an end— I mean the arriving at lliu 
utterly last intense reductions and compressions. 
So mucli has to conic out, however, iliat I am 
sickened and apiiallcd— and this Ha<;rillcu of the 
very life-blood of onc'.s play, the mere vulgar 
anatomy and barc-bones poverty to whitdi one has 
to squeeze it more and more, is the iiauseatiiig side 
of the whole des 2 )cratc job. In spile (tf wliieli I 
am interesting myself deeply in the three net 
comedy I have undertaken for l''r<»!imun— anil 
which I find ferociously di91eult--»hut Avith a dilH- 
culty that, thnnlc God, draws me on and fascinates. 
If I can go on hclicvinf/ in my subject I can go on 
treating it; hut sometimes 1 have a mortal eliill 
and wonder if I ain’t dnmnalilv deluded. How- 
ever, the balance inclines to faith ami I Ihink it 
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works out. You shall hear what comes of it — 
even at the worst. Meanwhile for yourself, dearest 
Lucy, buck up and patiently woo the Muse. She 
responds at last always to true and faithful 
wooing — to the right artful patience — and turns 
upon one the smile from which light breaks. I 
have been reading over the Long Duel (wliich I 
immediately return) — ^with a sense of its having 
great charm and cai‘e of execution^ and quality and 
grace, but also, dear Lucy, of its drawback’s for 
practical prosperity. The gi'eatest of these seems 
to me to be fundamental — ^to reside in the fact that 
the subject isn’t dramatic, that it deals with a state, 
a position, a situation (of the “static” kind), and 
not, save in a very minor degree, with an action, 
a progression; which fact, highly favourable to it 
for a tale, a psychologic picture, is detrimental to 
its tenseness — to its being matter for a play and 
developed into 4 acts. A play appears to me of 
necessity to involve a struggle, a question ( of 
whether, and how, will it or won’t it happen? and 
II so, or not so, how and why? — ^which we have the 
suspense, the cmdosity, the anxiety, the tension, 
m a word, of seeing; and which means that the 

L shows an attack upon oppositions — 
with the victory or the failure on one side or the 
other, and each wavering and shifting, from point 
to point.) But your hero is thus not an agent, he 
IS passive, he doesn’t take the field. I say all this 
because I think there is light on the matter of the 
lustory of the fate of the play in it— and also think 
that there are otter elements of disadvantage for 
the piece too. The elderly (or almost?) French 
arbst TOth a virtaous love-sorrow doesn’t, for the 

^ actual; he’s romantic, and old- 

fashionedly romantic, and remote; and the case is 
aggravated by the corresponding maturity of the 
heroine. You will say that thire is the you^ 
couple, and what comes of their being there, and 
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their ^^action” ; but the truth about that, I fear, is 
that innocent young lovers as suchj and not as be- 
ing engaged in other difficulties and with other 
oppositions (of their own,) have practically ceased 
to be a di’amatic value — aren’t any longer an ele- 
ment or an interest to conjure with. Don’t hate 
me for saying these things— for worldng them out 
critically, and so far as may be, illuminatingly, in 
face of the difficulty the L.D. seems to have had 
in getting itself brought out. We are dealing with 
an art prodigiously difficult and arduous every way 
— and in which one seems most of all to sink into 
a Sea of colossal Waste. I’m not sure that The 
Other House, after all my not-to-be-reckoned 
labour and calculation on it, isn’t (to be) wasted. 
But these are dreary words — it is much past mid- 
niglit. I am damned critical — for it’s the only 
thing to be, and all else is damned humbug. But 
I don’t mean a douche of cold water, and am ever 
so tenderly and faithfully yours, 

Henry James. 


To Miss Grace Norton, 

Lamb House, Rye. 

August 10th, 1909. 

♦ ... I break ground with you thus, dear 
Grace, late in the evening (too late — ^for I shall soon 
have to go most belatedly to bed) of a singularly 
beautiful and glowingly hot summer’s day — one 
of a succession that August has at last brought 
us (and with more, apparently, in store,) after a 
wholly damnable June and July, a hideous ordeal 
of wet and cold. English fine weather is worth 
waiting for — it is so sovereign in quality when it 
comes, and the capacity of this little place of a few 
marked odd elements to become charming, to shine 
and flush and endear itself, is then so admirable, 
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I went out for my afternoon wallc under stress of 
liaving promised my good little gardener (a real 
pearl of price — these eleven years— in the way of 
a serving-man) to come and witness his possible 
triumphs at our annual little liortioultural show 
given tills yem- in some charming privoite grounds 
on a high hill overlooking our little huddled (and 
lower-hilled) purple town. There I round myself 
in the extraordinary position—save that other sum- 

TVlAltO MTirvllI' 1 l.l 1 n .. 


second and third prizes— -/uul of more iirst> even* 
if you can believe it, than the others. It always 
[seems] to point, more tlian anything else, the mor-< 
al, for me, of my long expatriation and to imt 
Its advantages’* into a nutshell. In >vliat corner 
of oin native immensity could 1 liave fallen— 
and prncticalljr witliout effort, helpless ignoramus 

5 2 the uneanny ilourisli of a swell 

at local flower shows? Here it has come of itself— 
and It crowns my career. How I wisli you ^reren’t 
too fai’ away for me to send you a box of my vic- 
torious carnations and my triumphant sweet peas I 
However, I remember your telling mo witlioni- 

and I have treasured your brave heresy (the mem- 
pry of xt) so ineifaoeibly so as to ml . port la 
It always, and flue precedent, for a very liiltowar n 
adhesion to them myself, except for a sliSr il 
consistency m the matter of roses ami sivcet neas 
(both supremely lovable, 1 think, th I, d d ) 

to bed- tili oclock-and I am pultinir this 

L. to w eTt nil! 'l ' I 

write letter-things ftrl? 

ogs at all, for the simple reason of 
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being so vilely constituted for work that ^v]u*u iny 
regularly reourring morning slint is tlono 
after breakfast to lunchcou-tiine,)^ I am “done 
utterly, and so cerebrally spciit (with the elVort to 
distil'^quality” for three or four hours,) that I, 
can’t touch a pen till as much as ptissihle of llie 
day has elapsed, to build out and diacomicct my 
morning’s assoeiatiou with it, Tliut is <nie reason 
—and always lias been— of my baseness as a corre- 
spondent. The (piestion is wliethcr the ellVet I 
produce as a “story writer” is of a nature bi nmke 
up for it. You will say “juost certainly iinir' — 
and who shall blame youV JJut goodniglit and 
it domain. 

August t'Hh, I don’t moan Ibis to he a diary 
— but it has boon lUiotlicr splendid summer day 
and I am wtindoring if you sit in the Itiose lad; 
warm embrace of bowery Clamliridge. I'lvery now 
and then I read in the Times of "tliJ" in the sttade 
in America,” and Cambridge is so iidensely yoiir 
America that I ask myself — though my iniagina- 
tioii breaks down in the ciVort to plaee you any- 
where, even as I write again, by my late licking 
clock, in this hot stilhiess, [hut] in the vine-Ungled 
)orch where I sat so often anciently, hut only a 
ittlc, alas, that iithor more often and more variously 
lindcred year. It has been almoHt 02" in the shiule, 
or has almost felt like it liere to-dny; in spile of 
which I took — and enjoyed— u long slow walk (tver 
the turf by our tidal "ehanuer* here (wliii'h goes 
straight forth to the eliaimtd, and over io l'‘rimec, 
at the end of a mile or two, and has u henutiful 
colour at the flow.) . . , I’m spending n very (luiet 
.summer, to which the complete uhsetK-c of any 
visiting or sojourning rclaUve (a frei|uent and 
ju’ized feature with me most other years) gives a 
rather melancholy lihinkness, lint i’m Impitig for 
a nephew or two—AVilliain’s Hill, Uml is. next 
month ; and meanwhile the .season luoUs in my grasp 
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and ebbs with an appalling rush (don't you find, 
at our age?), for there are still things I want to 
doj and I ask myself, at such a rate. How? I 
lately, as I tliink IVe mentioned, spent a couple 
of months in London, and saw as much as I could 
of Sally and Lily, whom 'I found most agreeable, 
and confirmed^ in their respective types of charm and 
character, Lily is still in England — and of course 
you know all about her — ■! hope to have her with 
me here before long for a couple of days. Rut 
there is nothing I more wonder at, dear Grace, 
than the question of what Cambridge has become 
to you, or seems to you, without (practically) a 
Shady Hill, after the long years. It must be, al- 
t^ether, much of a changed world — and thus, afar 
on, 1 wonder. It is a way of getting again into 
communication with you, or at any rate of making 
you a poor wild and wandering sign, as over broken 
and scarce sounding wires, of the perfect affection- 

n “y Grace, 

of all and all the wonderful years, 

Henry James. 


To IVilliam James, 

Lamb House, Rye. 

Dearest WiUiain, 

your leteTtll Messing of 

the word be the tast apSwe 
mer; and as the ^ suni- 

of my sole poor visit there round again 

September 1st iQo^fe) fortnight from 

thought of beine ^th ’v™V yearning but baffled 

.«i ^ tt. 
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sibilities and is almost too mueli f<u- i«|y. 
the sense of my then leaving it all 
beggarly snatch only, and of Imw X img it hi « 
done with so much more ol it. Hut ^ I" 
evidently have to do with what X got. I ht m 
smell and sentiment of the Amci'iean Himuner .s eim 
there and of Alioe’s heautiful "rustic hospiliiliLy 
of overflowing milk and honey, to say nothing or 
squash pic and iec-croam in lierolc proportious. all 
mingle for me with tlie assault of lorcst and hike 
and of those delicious orehavdy, yet njeky vague- 
nesses and Arcadian "nowlicres/* which arc I he 
note of what is sweetest and most allaching m the 
dear old Ameriean, or particularly Ni*w Knglaml, 
scenery. It comes hack lo mo as with sucli a mag- 
nificent beckoning hioscnoss An relieving coiilrast 

to the consummate tightness (a part, loo, oildly, ijf 
the very wealth of oil'cet) dit' f/Vr/. It i'ci I 
however, luckily, that 1 have realty turned "agin" 
my landscape portion here, for never so inucli as 
this summer, c.g., have I felt the iiuiueiiscly iiohlc, 
the truly aristocratic, hcauty of this splendid cinmly 
of Sussex, especially ns tlje wingeil ear of olTcuec 
has nionstrously unfolded it t<t me. 'rids arienioon 
an amiable ncighhour, Mirs, lUehnrd Ileiincsitv, 
motored me over to Ilurstnioneeux thistle, wlncli, 
in spite of its being hut about ten miles "Imek of** 
Hastings, and not more than twenty from here, I 
had never yet seen. It’s a prodigious romanlic 
ruin, in an adorable old ruined park; hut the spirit- 
dour of the views mul horizons, and of the rich 
composition and perpetual picture and iucxhauN- 
tihle detail of the cciuntry, Iiml never more come 
home to me. I don't do sueli tilings, Itowevcr, 
eveiy day, thank goodness, and am having the very 
quietest summer, I think, that has melted away for 
me (how they do meiti) since I came to live here. 
I miss the tie of eonHanguinity™Uutt I have so often 
felt!~and now (especially since your letter, for 
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you mention his other plans) I find myself calling 
on tlie hoped-for BiU in vain. We lately have had 
(Jt broke but yesterday) a splendid heated term — 
very highly heated-following on a wholly detest- 

w! n ® having lasted without a 

lapse t he whole month up to now— which has been 

^ conse- 

irom for mp r.^“f good, as complications, of sorts, 
isXt wpT next month— but the high possibility 

My window S p September. 

bliwterino- the 

And thrfugh thick ZKriT”^^! 

?x^k.r„v— 

to await it. And T now seems ratiier iai’gely 
small step, physicallv^e'”^’ ^ small step by 

to know, pretty steldilv 

?®- • • ■ I ha^ been fell I 

imagination to the kind in 

hospitality— my diarmW Intervale 

mained with me ever so '"’hich lias re- 

please tell the Merri^n^w/”^^ unelfacedly, 
ohani^. You tell mS 'another 

PJ^oal burdens from vo^ Harry lift all 

Ss? ‘f f H™/rj 

ttml^e ^101"“°*'® hofror fl ° ad- 

it’s a blow fr m ‘i*®®® days gettW thought 
hibernate in ^ that Riu 

’‘"■'"“-'■“i «S,!V-sr *° 


|: 


w 
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so delightfully tell me of youv portrnit and of the 
nature and degree of hia progresa. If he can do 
much and get on so there, -^vhy right he is of course 
to stay—and most interesting is it to learn Dial he 
can do so much; I wish I could sec soiuctliing— luul 
can’t your portrait ho photogrnplied? Hut i latcdy 
wrote to him appealingly; and he will explain to 
me all things, Admiriihle youv ovoeation of the 
brave and brown niul beautiful Eeg^— td’ whoni I 
wish I weren’t so liowlingly deprived, lint please 
tell her I (Ircneb her with Iier old unelo’s proudest 
and fondest aifectiou. I bang tendrrly over iVleek 
— while hc> poor boy. bangs ho tougidy t>vor tlod 
knows what— and fervently do I pray for him. 
And you and Aliec 1 einbraee. 

ICver your IIkniiv, 


To IL a. WdU 

launh IT(iuse, llyo. 

October Mlh, 1000. 

My dear Wells, 

I t()£)k down Ann Veronica in deep ideh 
draughts during the two days followhig your mng- 
nanimous “donation” (d her, and yet have \vnitt’d 
till now to vibrate to you visibly and audibly under 
that pressed spring, I never vil)ratejl midt‘r any- 
thing of yours, on the whole, I thinlc, ‘iiion* than 
during that intense iiiglulition; but if I have been 
hanging fire of acebmuitittii aii<l coninu-nls, as I. 
hung it, to ]iiy complete .self-slulUllealioM and be- 
yond recovery, over Tono-ltungny, it is Kiniply 
because, confound you, there is so imieh Un> much 
to say, akmyH, after everything of ytmrs; and the 
critical principle so rages williin me (by wtueii I 
mean the appreeiaiivo. the rra/ gustaUirVi) tlial I 
tend to labour under the superstition tluit one niUHt 
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always say all. But I can’t do that, and I won’t — 
so that I almost intelligently and coherently choose, 
which simplifies a little the question^ And nothing 
matters after the fact that you are to me so much 
the most interesting representational and ironic 
genius and faculty, of our Anglo-Saxon world and 
life, in these bemuddled days, that you stand out 
intensely vivid and alone, making nobody else 
signify at all. And this has never been more the 
case than in A.V,, where your force and life and 
ferocious sensibility and heroic cheek all take effect 
in an extraordinary wealth and truth and beauty 
and fury of impressionism. The quantity of things 
donej in your whole picture, excites my liveliest 
adnairation — so much so that I was able to let my- 
self go, responsively and assentingly, under the 
strength of the feeling communicated and the im- 
petus accepted, almost as much as if your “method,” 
and fifty otlier things — by wliich I mean slmiq) 
questions coming up — left me only passive and con- 
vinced, unchallenging and uninquiring (which they 
dont no, they don’t!) I don’t think, as regards 
tins latter point, that I can make out what your 
subject or Idea, the prime determinant one, may be 
detected as having been (lucidity and logic, on that 
score, not, to my sense, reigning supreme. ) But 

there I am as if I were wanting to say “all”! 

which I’m not now, I find, a bit. I only want to 
say that the thing is iiTesistible (or indescribable) 
in Its subjective assurance and its rare objective 
vmdness ^d colour. You must at moments make 
dear old Dickens turn— for envy of the eye and 
the ear and the nose and the mouth of you — in his 
gi-ave. I don’t think the girl herself— -her projected 
Ego— the best thing in the book— I think it rather 
wants clearness and nuances. But the men are 

glares-I mean hangs 
there m the very air we breathe, and that you are 
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TO II. 0. WKLI.S m) 

ft vory .s\vftgfi;c*r pt'i'fovnior iiulccd tuul Umt 1 niu 
your vcM'y gaping uiul gralefui 
‘ IIliNIlV JaMI'IH. 


7*0 Mm livnnvtta Hvulwll. 

Ci'ttpi/ CatueVm, ntiUmliim’iii »f llit* Ni'W York nf 
youlhi will lii; roiHfinWrHl hh (mh* t»f tlio « in Tht*. 
I'mr Gntin> 

’Jjftinli ITmjst*, Ilyo. 

Oft. lt)» liiOll. 

Di'iiroat KLtft lUniltdl — my very nlil frioml 
indmll 

Yniu' U:Uo!' oliitniiH niui Io\h' 1 h‘m nio, lunl 
I vajoiots ynii wt'i’c lunvcil lo write il. Vi>u Imvn 
'umll'nlaod "C’rapy C<n*iR*lia‘ - tniil j)eople hd very 
nftcii Hocm luit to utnlt*rHtfti»l -" lliul Inal alone givea 
me pleiiHueo, Hut when yon leil me also of my 
now livinf/, veally, in green anti goltl, in Uie ileiir 
lilile old Petit Salon and ulinost resting on Ihe 
lieloved red velvet aofa on whieh - in tdher ilaya “* 
:[ so oflen myself have rested, and which llgitrcH 
lo mo as Uu' riasiH or background iif ii humlreil de- 
liglilful luHirs, the lenrs (piite rise to my eyea and 
I have a sense td mivirnH hi Ufa that few oilier 
lliing.H have ever given jue. t have not had a very 
good year— a haddisli erisia ahoiit a IwelvenKinlh 
ftgoi Imt 1 have gra<hially worked out of it and the 
prosjjcet alieud ia fairer. I really lljink I ahall 
even he able lo come niul see you, ami sit on the im- 
memorial sofa, and see my kind anil aerried slielvea 
iiluy their part in ytnir musee and llgiire na a elaaa 
oy Themselvea among your relies and to Imve that 
emotion I am eapaUle of a, great elVorl. I have 
great oeeasional htntjl't-m ttf fontl memory and 
longing from our dear ohi Paris, It alTeela 
mo as rullier ghosty; hut life hceornea more ami 
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more that, and I have learnt to live with my pale 
spectres more than with my ruddy respirers. They 
will sit thick on the old red sofa. But with you the 
shepherdess of the flock it will be all right. You 
are not Cornelia, but I am much White-Mason, 
and I shall again sit by your fire. 

Your tout-devoue 

Henry James.* 


To William James. 

Lamb House, Rye, 
October 31st, 1909. 

Dearest William, 

I have beautiful communications from you 
all too long unacknowledged and unrequited™ 
though I shall speak for the present but of the 
two rnost prized letters from you (from Cambridge 
and Chocorua respectively-— not counting quaint 
sequels from Franconia, “autumn-tint’' post-cards 
etc., a few days ago, or thereabouts, and leaving 
aside altogether, but only for later fond treatment 
please assure them, an admirable one from Harry 
and an exquisite one from BiU.) To these I add 
the arrival, still more recently, of your brave new 
book, which I fell upon immediately and have quite 
passionately absorbed— to within 50 pages of the 
end; a great number previous to which I have read 
this evening-which makes me late to begin this. 
1 ftnd it of thrilling interest, triumphant and bril- 
liant, and am lost in admiration of your wealth and 
power, I palpitate as you make out your case 
(since it seems to me you so utterly do,) as I un- 

palpitate now; and into 
that case I enter intensely, unreservedly, and I 
think you would allow almost intelligently. I find 

thin^ difficult as you surely make every- 

thing for your critics. Clearly you Ire winning a 
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m'lMil liaUle ami givnl will bti yonr faiur. Ytiui* 
lolti'i'M svxnn la iiii* Ui rrllft'l ii Imppy aiul t'lisy Num- 
iiH'i' — ami I ivta»p[iiisc in tlu*in with rap- 

ture, aiul 1 trust imt falhuMimsly, ii eompamtiyt! 
iniiminitv Trom the Imrrid hnmnii ituuihi, Ihe usvl'nl 
'‘people’* ralluoy, of the past, ami your yiiimiu-s 
.saerillees t<i that lilotaly ftlnltieli. May tlna luiiii" 
nou.H exemption Imt ^row ami ;j[row! ntul with it 
ytuir personal and pliysjeal peace aiul sulUeieney, 
your prolllahle possession of yonrseir. Amen, 
ainen'—over which 1 hope dear Alice ImsuT /(Vrt Ui 
smile I , , . 

I broke tins (dl’ last niKht amt 
went Iti hed — and now add a lew remarks al'Ler 
a grey soft windless and niiraeuhaisly rainless day 
(under a most rninrul sky,)^ whieh has had rather 
a sad hole made in ii hy a visilalion fniin a young 
person from New York. . , . [who] slolt! rmiu ine 
Llui hour or two heftao iny small evening feed in 
whieli I hoped to lliiish “M’he Myanitjg of 'rrnlh”; 
hut I have done muelt toward lliis ainee that re[»aMt, 
and with a renewed (aigernesH of iiiglulitioju You 
surely make philosophy mor<* iuleresling anti living 
than anyone has ever made it hefore, ami hy a real 
oreativc* and undemolishahle making 1 wlierehy all 
you write plays into wi/ poor ‘'tirealive’’ eonseious- 
ness and arlislie vision and pretension with the umsl; 
extraordinary snggestiveness iiml ftiree of tippliea'- 
lion and inH|)iralion, U’linnk tla^ pti\n*rs - lliat is 
ilrnnk ytmrul -i'ov a relevant and uHsimilnlde ami 
referahle philosophv» whieh is related to the rest 
of one’s inlelleelual life ollierwist; nml more eon- 
veniently tlian a fowl is related to a Ush, In short, 
dearest \VilIiam, the cIVeet (d these ecdlreteil iiujirrs 
of your i»re.sent volume - which I luul irnd all in- 
dividually hefore- seems to me extjuisitely and 
adm'aj)ly euimilalive and, so to speak. eonHeeraling; 
so that I, for niy jiart feel Traginniie^ invnlner- 
ability conatiluLed. Much will this Huff'rago help 
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the cause I — Not less inspiring to me, for that mat- 
ter, is the account you give, in your beautiful letter 
of October 6th, from Chocorua, of Alice and the 
offspring, Bill and Peggot in particular, confirin- 
ing so richly all my previous observation of tlie 
Son and letting in such rich further lights upon the 
Daughter, ... I mean truly to write her straight 
and supplicate her for a letter. , , . 

... But good-night again — as my thouglits 
nutter despairingly (of attainment) toward your 
farawayness, under the hope that the Cambridge 
autumn is handsome and wholesome about you. I 
yearn over Alice to tlie point of wondering if some 
day before Xmas she may find a scrap of a moment 
to testify to me a little about the situation with her 
now too unfamiliar pen. Oh if you only can next 
summer come out for two years! This home shall 
be your fortress and temple and headquarters as 
never, never, even, before. I embrace you all — I 
send my express love to Mrs. Gibbens— and am 
your fondest of brothers, 

Hen-ry James. 


To M.rs. JVliai'ton. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

Dear Edith, December 13th. 1909.] 

horribly in arrears with you and it 
^ •deeply revelled and 

-which t^rman letter in particular 

“ the dashing woman, and you never 
dashed more fehcitously or fruitfuUyf for my 

i”Sjryeho*Sc m^meroff f 1’ 

Munieh.of the "Initi"(ofm'y tSer youlH 
and again of my far-away 30th year. (I’ve nev^ 
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been there depuis.) Vivid and charming and sym- 
pathetic au possible your image and echo of it all ; 
only making me gnash my teeth that I wasn’t with 
you, or that at least I can’t ply you, face to face, 
with more questions even than your letter delight- 
fully anticipates. It came to me during a fort- 
night spent in London — and all letters that reach 
me there, when I’m merely on the branch, succeed 
in getting themselves treasured up for better at- 
tention after I’m back here. But the real difficulty 
in meeting your gorgeous revelations as they de- 
serve is that of breaking out in sympathy and 
curiosity at points enough — and leaping with you 
breathless from Scliiller to Tiepolo — through all 
the Gothicry of Augsburg, Wiii’zburg, und so 
weiter. I want the rest, none the less — all the rest, 
after Augsburg and the Weinhandlung, and above 
all how it looks to you from Paris (if not Paradise) 
regained again — in respect to which gaping con- 
trast I am immensely interested in your superlative 
commendation of the ensemble and well-doneness 
of the second play at Munich (though it is at Cabale 
md lAebe that I ache and gi'oan to the core for 
not having been with you.) It is curious how a 
strange deep-buried Teutonism in one (without 
detriment to the tropical forest of surface, and 
half-way-down, Latinism) stirs again at moments 
under stray Germanic souffles and makes one so 
far from being sorry to be akin to the race of Goethe 
and Heine and Durer and their Idnsliip. At any 
rate I rejoice that you had your plunge — which 
(the whole pride and pomp of which) makes me 
sit here with the feeling of a mere aged British 
pauper in a workhouse. Plowever, of course I 
shan’t get real thrilling and throbbing items and 
illustrations till I have them from_ your lips : to 
which remote and precarious possibility I must 
resign myself. . . . And now I am back here for 
— I hope — ^many weeks to come; having a morbid 
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taste for some, even most — ^though not all — of the 
midwinter conditions of this place. Turkeys and 
mince pies are being accumulated for Xmas, as 
well as calendai’S, penwipers, and formidable lists 
of persons to whom tips will be owing; a fine old 
Yuletide observance in general, quoil . . . But 
good night — tanti saluti a&tuosi. 

Ever your 

H. J. 


To Madame Wagnihe, 

Lamb House, Rye, 

Bee. 22nd, 1909. 

My dear Laura Wagniere, 

^ The general turmoil of the year’s end has 
done its best to prevent my sooner expressing to 
you my gi'eat rejoicing in all the pleasantness of 
yom- news of your settled state by the “plus beau 
dea lacs”; a consununation on which I heartily con- 
gratulate you both. A real rest, for the soles of 
one’s feet, a receptacle and domestic temple for 
one’s battered possessions, is what I myself found, 
better than I had ever found it before, some dozen 
years ago m tlm decent nook, and I feel I can only 
wish you to even get half as much good of it as I 
have got of my smaU impregnable stronghold— or 
better still, incorruptible hermitage. Yours isn’t a 
heritage of course, since hermits don’t— in spite 
o* ft. Anthony and lus famous complications (or 
rather and doubtless by reason of them)— have 
wives or female friends: and very holy women don’t 
even have husbands. 

But it’s evidently a delightful place, on which 
I cast my henedicbon and which I shall reioice 

nnuf- tenderly 

nouiish the hope. I have always had, and from 

far back, my premiire jemiesse, a great sentiment 



i 
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Am. no TO MADAMU WAGNIEEE i-j,5 

for nil ydiu' Viuidoi.s liiko .shore. " I rciiicmher 
perfeelly your 'I'oiir de 3>eil/. neighbourhood, mid 
at Uit! lluni^nil; ()t‘ all tlm lioauly and hcnigiiily tliat 
onnyds y<iiu’ picture I envy yttu an much as I 
appJaml. .I T .1 did nut live in this cuunlry and in 
this pussilnliLy uf contact witli London, for which 
X have many I'easouH, I think I t<to would fix my- 
self in Hwil'/erhuul, and in your conveniently cos- 
mopolite jiart of it, where you are in tluj very 
centre oi J'(Uro|)(* and ttf a whole eirele of easy eom- 
miuneatioMH and exenrsions. X was immensely 
strnek with the way the Simplon tmmel makes a 
delieiously near thing of Italv (the lust and first 
time X eamc tlivough it a eonple of j'ears ago;) and 
when X rememljev how when i left Milan well after 
hmehtam, 1 was at my Imtel at liansuimo at lO.BO 
or HO, your |u»Hitiou heeomes (piite ideal, granting 
tile iiropositiou that one doesn’t (any longer) so 
mnefi want to live in that unsneakahle eotmtry as 
to fool M'henever (hic will, well on llio ^vay to it. 
And you are on the way to so many other of tlio 
interesting countries, tlie roads to whieh all radiate 
from you as the s|uikes from the hul) of a wheel — 
whieh remark.s, however, you will have all been 
furiously making to yourselves; “all” X say, be- 
(!ausu I suppose Marguerite is now with you, and 
X tlou’t suppifse that even she wants to ho always 
on the way to lloslon only. 

X hope y(m are having a less odious year 
than we pmwrlul, who tsily see it go on from had 
to worse, the deluge cti permanener, with mud up 
to our necks and a conswpicnt eonllnemcnt to the 
house Hint is like an interminahle stormy sea 
voyage under closed hatches. I have no^v 'H])ont 
some ten or eleven winters mainly in the <!Ountry 
and find myself reacting violently at last in favour 
of pavements or street lamps and lighted shop 
fronts™] I laees where one can go out at 4 or at li or 
at 0, if the deluge has lieen ”on” the hour before 
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and has mercifully abated. Here at 5 or '6 the 
plimge is only into black darkness and the abysmal 
crotte aforesaid. I don’t say this to discourage 
you, for I am sure you have shop-fronts and pave- 
ments and tramcars highly convenient, and also 
without detriment to the charming-looldng house 
of which you send me the likeness. It is evidently 
a most sympathetic spot, and I shall positively 
try, on some propitious occasion, to Icnock at its 
door, I envy you the drop into Italy that you 
will have by this time made, or come back from, 
after meeting your daughter. I send her my kind- 
est remembrance and the same to her father. 

I catch the distracted post {so distracted and 
distracting at this British Xmas-tide) and am, dear 
Laura Wagniere, your affectionate old friend, 

Henry James. 


To Thomas Sergeant Teny, 

Lamb House, Rye. 

Dec. 22, 1909. 

My dear Thomas, 

As usual my silence has become so dense 
and coagulated that you might cut monstrous slabs 
and slices off it for distribution in your family — 
were you “maliciously” disposed I But my whole 
security as my whole decency (so far as claim to 
decency for myself goes)— is that we are neither 
of us malicious, and that I have often enough 
shown you before that, deep as I may seem to 
plimge into the obscure, there ever comes an hour 
when, panting and puffing (as even nowl) my head 
emerges again, to say nothing of my heart, I have 
treasmed your petit mot from a point of space un- 
identified, but despatched from a Holland-America 
ship and bearmg a French and a Pas-de-Calais 
postage-stamp (a bit bewilder ingly)— treasured 
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il far the lost month ns a link with your recoding 
form! the recession of which makes me mi.ss your 
presence in this hemisphere out of proportion .some- 
how to the— to any— frctpiency with which fortune 
enables me to enjoy it. But I still keep hold of 
the pledge that ytiur retention (as I understand 
you) of your Ihiris apurtmeut constitute.s toward 
your soon coming haek^ — and really feel that with 
a reUirii under your proteetiou aud management 
ahsolntcly guaranteed mo, I too should have liked 
to tempt again tlie advenUive with you; should have 
liked again to taste td‘ the natal air — and perhaps 
even in a wider dra\ight than you will go in for. 
However, I liavo neither y<nu* ytailh, your sinews, 
nor your fortune— let alone your other domestic 
hlcHsmg.s and reinforeemeuts— and someliow the 
memory of what was llerce and formidahle in our 
coloasal country the last time I Avns there prevails 
with me over softer omotions, and 1 feel 1 shall 
never aliglit on it again save as upl)orne on the 
wings (d some miracle tliat isn’t in the least likely 
to (xicur. The nearest I shall come to it will ho 
in my impalience for your veturn with tlic choice 
collectit)n of notes I hope you will have taken for 
mo. You have chosen a good year for aliscnec — 
I mean a deplorable, an infamous one, in “I'hirope,” 
for any joy or convenienee of air or weather. 'I'lie 
pleasant land of France lies soaking as well as 
this nun-e confessed and notorious sponge, 1 believe; 
—and I have now for montlis f<mnd life »u) better 
Hum a l»easl;ly sea-voyage of storms imd sub- 
mer.sions under closed hatehes.^ Wc rot with damp- 
ness, conllnement iind desjniir—iii short wo are 
rctluecd to the ahjeelncss. as you sec, of literally 
ialkinf/ weatlter, Ym will see our Nephew Bill, 
I trust, promptly, in your rieli art-world hVluis, 
and I tieg you to add your pressure to mine on the 
question of our absolutely soon enjoying him over 
here. I mn under a scmi-dcmi-pledgc to go to 
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Paris for a fortnight in April — but it would be a 
more positive prospect, I think, i£ I knew I were to 
find you all there. Give my bestest love to Lilia, 
please, and my untutored homages to the Daugh- 
ters of Music. Try to see Howells chez lui — so as 
to bring me every detail. Feel thus how much I 
count on you and receive from me every invoca- 
tion proper to this annual crisis. May the genius 
of our common country have you in its most — ■ 
or least? — energetic keeping. Yours, mv dear 
Tliomas, ever, 

Henry James. 


To Ow&n Wister\ 

The links will be recognised in this letter with H. JM 
old friend, Mrs. Fanny Kemble. Her daughters were Mrs. 
Leigh, wife of the Dean of Hereford, and the mother of 
Mr. Owen Wister. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

^ . Dec. 26th, 1900. 

Dearest Owen I 

Your so benevolent telegram greatly touches 
1 off this slower-travelling but 

all laithful and affectionate acknowledgment within 
an hour or two of receiving it. It hasn’t told me 
muoh-~save indeed that you sometimes think of 
me and are moved, as it were, towm’d me; and that 
erdy though I am mcapable of supposing the 

I “nd deplore 
is some defimte Imowiedge of how you are— deeply 

to^”iU helltliT burden and a terror 

to lU-health to have to keep reporting to one’s 

friends how ill one is — or isn’t. That’s the last 

ling I dream of from you— and I possess my soul, 

and my desire for you, in patience — or I try to 

+ 1-°" Vlt however, whom I can appeal 

to for hght about you-for I missed, most lamen- 


Am, <U1 


TO OWEN WISTEll 


m 



ttihly, I/ti Ftirge during lier hcart-bvciilc- 

ing lilllo innrkery oF sixteon dny.s in I'kiglund a 
Kiw weeks Hgoj she having written me in advnnee 
tlmt she would come mid see me, luid llien, within 
a lew hours after lier iirrivnl, engaged hei'self so 
deep that she apjiai'ently eouldn’t inanagc it— nor 
I iiwmage to get to liondon during the siuiteh oi' 
Lime slie was there (lor she was niaiidy iu the eimn- 
li‘y only.) I. had had an idea tlmt slu: would 
aulhentieally know uhout you, and had 1 seen her 
X woultl have puuiptsl her dry, 1 was at the Dean- 
ery ftn' three or four days in September (tpiiU* in- 
eredihly- for the Ilerefonl iVeslival,) and they 
were most kind, the Dean dear and delighLfnI I)!'- 
yuild even his aneient dearness ide. ; h\it we only 
could romlly speeuhde and vainly theori/.e and 
yearn over you — and that didn’t see ns nmeh for- 
ravder. 'I'hlit I ho]»t* you are Hnl’e nml sound again, 
ami driu on your I'eet, and planning and tending 
somehow hitherward— llmt I hojm this willi ilereu 
intensity 1 need seurecly assure you, need X/ jiuL 
the years melt away, ami the changes nmlliplyi and 
tlie Caeiliiies (some of tliom) diminisli; Lho smuls 
in llio hour-glass run, in sliort, ami Sister Annii 
comes <I(twii frtmi her tower and says slio sees 
nothing of you, \Ui\. Iierc X am where you last left 
me— and writing even now, late at night, in the 
little (»ld oaken imrlour wlierc Ave had sueli meni- 
orahle and adinirnhlc diseourHC. M’hc sofa on Avhieh 
you slretehed ycnirself is there heliind nui- and it 
holds out appealing little padded arms to you, I 
don't HtuMU to recognise any particular ncarnesH for 
my licing aide to revisit ytmr prodigious Hcenc. 
The more llie eliill of age settles upon rue the more 
formidahlc it seems, And I haven’t myself had 
a very famous year liere — for a few nioiiLhs in fad; 
rather a had and perlurhing ones hut Avlueh has 
considerably cleared and redeemed itself now. A¥u 
arc just emerging from the rather deadly oppres- 
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sion of the English Xmastide — which I have spent 
at home for the first time for four yeaj's — a lone 
and lorn and stranded friend or two being with me ; 
with a long breath of relief that the worst is over. 
Terrific postal matter has accumulated, however — ■ 
and^ the arrears of my correspondence make me 
quail and almost collapse. You see in this, already, 
the rather weary hand and head— but please feel 
and find in it too (with my true blessing on your 
wife and weans) all the old affection of your 
devoted 


Heney James. 


vri 


llvn AND CniujiKA 


(IDIQ-IOM.) 

For tlic next yeur—tlmt i.s for tlio wliolo of 1010 
—Henry .Tinne.s whh viiuler the hIiiuIow of an ill- 
ncH«, partly physieul hut nminly m-rvouH, Avhieh 
deprived him of all power to w(trk an<i enured him 
immeaHurablc HulVering of mind. In Hoito of a 
eonHtiLution that in many waya waa nt)tal)ly .strong, 
tluj queation of his hcaltii wa.s always a mattoj' of 
some eoneeru to liim. and he was hy nnlnrc inelincd 
to antieipatc trouhle; so that his te!iij)ermiu:nt was 
mil one that would easily react against a malady 
of which the ehief harden was mental depression 
of the darkest kind. It Avould ho im])ossihle to 
exaggerate the {lislress that aniielod liim for inany 
months 1 hut liis determination to surmoimt it was 
unshaken and his recovery was largely a triiimpli 
of will. l'’orUmately he had the most sympatluaii! 
help at hand, over and ahovc devoted niedieal eare. 
Professor and Mrs. William .lames had ]>lmmed 
to spend tlie summer in Knroiie again, and when 
they heard of his eondition they hastened out to ho 
witli him as soon as possilile. 1'he eomiiany of his 
beloved brother and sister-in-hnv was the best in the 
world for liim— itideefl he e<mld scarcely face any 
other; only with their support lie felt able to cover 

IDl 
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the difficult stages of his progress. It was William 
James’s health, once more, that had made Europe 
necessary for him; he was in fact much more 
gi’avely ill than his brother, but it was not until 
later in the summer that his state began to cause 
alarm. ^ Ry that time Henry, after paying a visit 
^th his sister-in-law to _Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Himter at Epping, had joined him at Nauheim, 
m Germany, where a very anxious situation had to 
^ met. While William James tvas losing ground, 
Henry was still suffering greatly, and the prospect 
ol i^ing separated from his family by their return 
to America was unendurable to him. It was de- 
cided that he should go with them, and they sailed 
before the end of August. They had just received 
the news of the death in America of their youngest 
brother, Robertson James, whose epitaph, memo- 
1‘ial of an agitated and agitating life,” was after- 
wards written with grave tenderness in the ‘‘Notes 
of a Son and Brother.” 

William James sank very rapidly as they made 

i. 7 mountains. There 

f say how deeply Henry mourned the 
hfl. newest and dearest friend’ of his whole 

^®tters that wiU 

P he clung to his 

Mm ' profoundest af- 

tefw '^th them during the win- 

f “f SS’u's Sis 

in his mind it fed thrdes?re . ‘^®® ^®^®^®P®'i 
devote himself to a ^ecoS of oldl"" ^?“® 
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visits to several friends. He welcomed, further- 
more, two signs of appreciation that reached him 
almost at the same time — the offer of honorary 
degrees at Harvard and at Oxford. The Harvard 
degree was conferred before he left America, the 
Oxford doctorate of letters in the following year, 
when he received it in the company of the Poet 
Laureate. 

As soon as he was established at Lamb House 
again (September 1911) he set to work upon A 
Small Boy and Others, and for a long time to 
come he was principally occupied with this book 
and the sequel to it. He went abroad no more and 
was never long away from Rye or London; but his 
power of regular work was not what it had been 
before his illness, and excepting a few of the papers 
in Notes on Novelists the two volumes of reminis- 
cences were all that he wrote before the end of 
1913. Plis health was still an anxiety, and his let- 
ters show that he began to regard himself as defi- 
nitely committed to the life of an invalid. Yet it 
would be easy, perhaps, to gain a wrong impression 
from them of his state during these years. His 
physical troubles were certainly sometimes acute, 
but he kept his remarkable ca;|^acity for throwing 
them off, and in converse with his friends liis vigour 
of life seemed to have suffered little. He had al- 
ways loved slow and lengthy walks with a single 
companion, and possibly the most noticeable change 
was only that these became slower than ever, with 
more numerous pauses at points of interest or for 
the development of some picturesque turn of the 
talk. The grassy stretches between Rye and its 
sea-shore were exactly suited to long afternoons 
of this kind, and with a friend, better still a nephew 
- or niece, to walk with him, such was the occupation 
he preferred to any other. Ror the winter and 
spring he continued to return to London, where 
he still had his club-lodging in PaU Mall. After 
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a sharp and very painful illness at Rye in the 
autumn of 1912 he moved into a more convenient 
dwelling — a small flat in Cheyne Walk, overhang- 
ing the Chelsea river-side. Here the long level of 
the emhankment gave him opportunities of exer- 
cise as agreeable in their way as those at Rye, and 
he found himself liking to stay on in this “simplified 
London” until the height of the summer. 

April 15, 1913, was his seventieth birthday, and 
a large company, nearly three hundred in number, 
of his English circle seized the occasion to make him 
a united offering of friendship. They asked him 
to allow his portrait to be painted by one of them- 
selves, Mr. John S. Sargent. Henry James was 
touched and pleased, and for the next year the 
fortunes of Mr. Sargent’s work are fully recorded 
in the correspondence — from its happy completion 
and the private view of it in the artist’s studio, to 
the violence it suffered at the hands of a political 
agitatress, while it hung in the Royal Academy 
Exhibition of 1914, and its successful restoration 
from its injuries. The picture now belongs to the 
National Porti-ait Gallery. On Mr. Sargent’s 
commission a bust of Henry James was at the 
same time modelled by Mr. Derwent Wood. 

Early in 1914, after an interval of all but ten 
years, Henry James began what he had often said 
he should never begin again — a long novel. It was 
the novel, at last, of American life, long ago pro- 
jected and abandoned, and now revived as The 
Ivory Tower. Slowly and with many interruptions 
he proceeded with it, and he was well in the midst 
of it when he left Chelsea for Lamb House in July 
1914. His health was now on a better level than 
for some time past, and he counted on a peaceful 
and fruitful autumn of work at Rye. 


To 2\ Jlnilcy Saumlm. 

T;. II. 

,Tan. y7ili imo], 

My (loav Bailey, 

I am «tiU in nltended liy tltieUu' ami 
nurae, lull: doirig very mdl aiul meiuling 7Hno very 
Hteadily and Hiutadlily— a<i liiut 1 Impe In lie priieli- 
cally uji early next week. Alan I am loui’litMl by, 
and ai)i)Voeiativc of, your Nolieilude. (You aee 1 
Htili cling to ayntax or «lyle, or whatever il ia.) 
But I have had an infernid lime really ^ l may 
now confide to you— pretty well ail the while ainet) 

1 left you that aad and mniHtor morning to come 
back from the atation. A di^jealive erisia making 
food loatliHomc and nutrition impoHnihle— and aielc 
imuiition and weakncafi ami depresaion permanent. 
However, bed, tlie good Skinner, M.l)., the gentle 
nurac, with very .small feedinga udminiHtcred every 

2 Iiours, liavc got the bettor of the enraed fitate, 
and I. am now hungry and redeenusl and eonvalcH" 
cent. The Klcclion light has reveakal to me how 
ardent a Idhernl lurka in the cold and elammy 
exterior of your 

IL ;l 
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To Mrs, Wharton, 

The allusions in the following are to articles by Mr. W. 
Morton Eullerton (in the Thnes) on the disastrous floods 
in Paris, and to Alfred de MusseVs “Lettres d’amour ^ 
Aimee d*Alton,’* 

Lamb House, Rye. 

February 8th, 1910. 

Dearest Edith, 

I am in receipt of endless bounties from you 
and dazzling revelations about you: item: 1st: the 
grapes of Paradise that arrived yesterday in a 
bloom of pui’ple and a bui’st of sweetness that made 
me — ^wliile they east their Tyrian glamour about 
— ask more ruefully than ever what porridge poor 
^ion-convalescent John Keats mustn’t have had: 
2d: your exquisite appeal and approach to the good 
— the really admirable Skinner, who has now wrung 
teai’s of emotion from my eyes by bringing them 
to my Imowledge: 8d: your gentle “holograph” 
letter, just to hand — which treats my stupid reflec- 
tions on your own patience with such Iieavenly 
gentleness. Wlien one is still siclush and shaky 
(though that, thank goodness, is steadily ebbing) 
one tumbles wrong — even when one has wanted to 
make the most delicate geste in life. But the gi’eat 
thing is that we always tumble together — more and 
more never apart ; and that for that happy exercise 
and sweet coincidence of agility we may trust our- 
selves and each other to the end of time. So I 
gratefully grovel for everything — and for your 
beautiful and generous inquiry of Sldnner , . . 
more than even anything else. The purple clusters 
are, none the less, of a prime magnificence and of 
an inexpressible relevance to my state. This is 
steadily bettering — thanks above all to three suc- 
cessive morning motor-rides that Skinner has taken 
me, of an hour and a half each (to-day in fact 
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TO Mils. AVIIAllTON 

noavly two honr.s). wliilc! lu* liia rtmuds iti a 
rairly far larcuit over the 1 .sit at 

cottage niul rarmliouse tlnor.s wliile he vyiiniM (m»l 
conil'orl.s' and eommantls witliiii, ami, liiese tlaya 
liaviiig bet'll iiiiltl and gi'ey anti eoiivemenli Uie 
cfl'cct ba.s been of the laat benignity. 1 nin ibua 
exceedingly sustained. And als<t by the kiunvle<lge 
iliat you lire not lieing wroiiebed from your liard- 
bmiglit ruyev and ymn* iieighbourhond to your he.st 
of lirotber.s. Crani|)onne*/.-viiua-y. I ilon’i; ask you 
about poor great Paris 1 nmke imt ’O'' 

Morton’s jilaying llasliliglil. And I lyatl \\ ‘dki‘’y 
on Chanteeler— whieli .sounds ralher hko a gliUer- 
ing void. I liave now deidl wilii Alfreil niul Aiinee 
.--ninpmfUabU! pair. AVliat a slrange and eoui- 
iiroinising I^'i'cncb docnnient- in this senst* Ibat it 
afreets one ns giving so nmny peo|)lo niul tbings 
awav, by the Hirnplc fact of apriiigiiig so elmrae- 
teriHlieally and almost sfiualhily out of tbeni. I ho 
letter in whieh Alf. arranges for her to eome into 
Ilia dirty hedvoorn at H a.ni., while Ihh nudlier luitl 
brother anil otliers unknowingly r/roin7/r/if on llto 
other side of the elolson that ahall make Uieir airi 
tVavwur. nml h fayaih ihiit vlh ;/ vak rentd, hiudc 
even upon dear old (icorge rather fatally — ai)ro))t»s 
of dirty bedrooms, thin cloiscins mui the nminl slalo 
of tiiingH, one surmises, at that hour. Wluil an 
Aimee and wliat a I*unl and wliul u Mint: Janhert 
and wliataneverylliingl 

i‘ivcr yiair 

:n. . 1 . 
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To Miss Jessie Allen. 

The plan here projected of looking for a 
Terrace, where Miss Allen lived, was not.cai'i'l' 


Lamb House, 
February 20 tL 

My dear eternally martyred and J 
Goody, 

I am horribly ashamed to have 
hand forced (you see what it is and 
duced to) into piling up on your poor 
consciousness the added load of my base 
if you weren’t lying stretched flat beneatli 
sure of your own and those of some spec 
or two of your most favom*ite and fatal vt 
I proposed you should know nothing ofT 
they were all over — if they ever should L 
they are not quite yetj) and that if on 
speak of them to you at all, it might thus 
most pluperfect of all past tenses and 1 
one s Angers on the tip of one’s nose, quite 
as to intimate that you were a day af tci’ 

. . Rut why do I unfold this gruesome d 
just what I most want is Twt to wi’ing yon 
ly generous heart or work upon your r> 
exquisite sensibility? I am pulling throi 
though I’ve been so often somewhat bette: 
find myself topple back into black desT >4 
bad, vilely bad, days after good ones, fvi 
famous one to-day— I do feel thal 
definitely turned the corner and got the file] 
even though he still kicks as viciously as 
manage. I am up” and dressed, and ir 
eat after a fashion, and have regained. i 
able weight (oh I had become the lovelies 
and even, I am told, a certain charm of aptT 
My good nephew Harry James, priceleg 
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Aet. 66 TO MISS JESSIE ALLEN 

my elder brother’s eldest son, sailed from N.Y. 
yesterday to come out and see me — and that alone 
lifts up my heart — for I have felt a very lonesome 
and stranded old idiot. My conditions (of circum- 
stance, house and care, &c) have on the other hand 
been excellent — ^my servants angels of affection and 
devotion. (I have indeed been all in Doctor’s and 
Nurse’s hands.) So don’t take it hard now; take 
it utterly easy and allow your charity to stray a 
little by way of a change into your own personal 
premises. Take a look in there and let it even make 
you linger. To hear you are doing that will do me 
more good than anything else. . . . 

I yearn unutterably to get on far enough to 
begin to plan to come up to town for a while. I 
have of late reacted intensely against this exile 
from some of the resources of civilization in winter 
— and deliriously di'eam of some future footing in 
London again (other than my club) for the space 
of time between Xmas or so and June. What is 
the rent of a house — unfurnished of course (a little 
good inside one) — in your Terrace? — and are there 
any with 2 or 3 servants’ bedrooms? 

Don’t answer this absui’dity now — but wait till 
we go and look at 2 or 3 together! Such is the 
recuperative yearning of your enfeebled but not 
beaten — you can see by this scrawl — old 

H. J. 


To Mrs. Bigelow, 

Lamb House, Rye, 
April 19th, 1910. 

My dear Edith, 

I have been much touched by your solicitude, 
but till now absolutely too ‘'bad” to write—to do 
anytliing but helplessly, yearningly languish and 
suffer and sui’render, I have had a perfect Hell 
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of a Time — since just after Xmas — nearly 16 long 
weeks of dismal, dreary, interminable illness (with 
occasional slight pickings-up followed by black re- 
lapses.) But the tide, thank the Powers, has at 
last definitely turned and I am on the way to get- 
ting not only better, but, as I believe, creepily and 
abjectly well. I sent my Nurse (my second) fly- 
ing the other day, after ten deadly weeks of her, 
and her predecessor’s, aggressive presence and 
policy, and the mere relief from that overdone 
discipline has done wonders for me. I must have 
patience, much, yet— but my face is toward the 
light, which shows, beautifully, that I look ten years 
older, with my bonny tresses ten degrees winter 
(like Marie Antoinette’s in the Concicrgcric.) 
However if IVe lost all my beauty and (by my 
expenses) most of my money, I rejoice I’ve kept 
my friends, and I shall come and show you lltrU 
appreciation yet. I am so delighted that you and 
the Daughterling had your go at Italy— even 
though I was feeling so pre-eminently un-Itnliiui. 
The worst of that Paradise is indeed that one re- 
turns hut to Purgatories at the best. Have a little 
patience yet with your still struggling hut all 
clinging 

Heniiy Jawks. 


To W. IS. 'Norris. 

Hill Hall, 
Theydon Boia, 
Epping. 

May 22nd, 1010, 

My clear Norris, 

Forgive a very brief letter and a very saci 
one, in which I must explain long and complicated 
things in a very few words. I have had a disuiab— 
the most dismal and interminable illness; going on 
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these five months nearly, since Christmas — and 
of which the end is not yet; and of which all this 
later stage has been (these ten or twelve weeks) 
a development of nervous conditions (agitation, 
trepidation, black melancholia and weakness) of a 
— the most — formidable and distressing kind. My 
brother and sister-in-law most blessedly came on 
to me from America several weeks ago; without 
them I had — should have — quite gone under; and 
a week ago, under extreme medical urgency as to 
change of air, scene, food, everything, I came here 
with my sister-in-law — to some most kind friends 
and a beautiful place — as a very arduous experi- 
ment. But I’m too ill to be here really, and shall 
crawl home as soon as possible. I’m afraid I can’t 
see you in London — I can plan nor do nothing; 
and can only ask you, in my weakness, depression 
and helplessness, to pardon this doleful story from 
your affectionate and afflicted old 

Henuy James. 


To Mrs, Wharton. 

Bittongs Hotel Hohenzollern, 
Bad Nauheim, 

June 10th, 1910, 

Dearest Edith, 

Your Idndest note met me here on my ar- 
rival with my sister last evening. We are infinitely 
touched by the generous expression of it, but there 
had been, and could be, no question for us of Paris 
— formidable at best (that is in general) as a place 
of rapid transit. I had, to my sorrow, a baddish 
drop on coming back from high Epping Forest 
(that is '‘Theydon Mount”) to poor little flat and 
stale and illness-haunted Rye — and I felt, my Dr. 
strongly urging, safety to be in a prompt escape 
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by the straightest way (Calais, Brussels, Cdiogne, 
and Frankfort,) to tliis place of thick woods, 
groves, springs and general Kurort soothingness, 
wliere my brother had been for a fortnight waiting 
us alone. Here I am then and having made the 
journey, in great heat, far better than I feared. 
Slowly but definitely I am, emerging — ^yet with 
nervous possibilities still too latent, too in ambush, 
for me to do anything but cling for as much longer 
as possible to my Brother and sister. I am wholly 
unfit to be alone — ^in spite of amelioration. That 
(being alone) I can’t even as yet think of — and 
yet feel that I must for many months to come have 
none of the complications of society. In fine, to 
break to you the monstrous timth, I liave taken my 
passage with them to America by the Canadian 
Pacific Steamer line (“short sea”) on August 
12th — to spend the winter in America. I must 
break with ever5rtliing — of the last couple of years 
in England — and am trying if possible to let Lamb 
House for the winter — also am giving up my Lon- 
don perch. Wlien I come back I must have a 
better. There are the grim facts — but now that 
I have accepted them I see hope and reason in them. 
I feel that the completeness of the change lii-bas 
will help me more than anything else can — and the 
amount of corners I have abeady turned (though 
my nervous spectre still again and again scares me) 
is a kind of earnest of the rest of the process, I 
cling to my companions even as a frightened cry- 
baby to his nurse and protector — but of all that 
it is depressing, almost degrading to speak. This 
place is insipid, yet soothing — very bosky and 
sedative and admirably arranged, a Tallemande — 
but with excessive and depressing heat just now, 
and a toneless air at the best. The admirable om- 
hrages and walks and pacifying pitch of life make 
up, however, for much. We shall be here for three 
weeks longer (I seem to entrevoir) and then try 
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TO MRS, WHARTON 

for something Swiss and tonic. We must be in 
England by Aug. 1st. 

And now I simply fear to challenge you on your 
own complications. I can hear tragedies so little. 
Tout se rattache so a the thing — the central depres- 
sion. And yet I want so to know — and think of 
you with infinite tenderness, participation — and 
such a large and helpless devotion. Well, we must 
hold on tight and we shall come out again face to 
face — wiser than ever before (if that's any advan- 
tage!) This address, I foresee, will find me for the 
next 15 days — and we might be worse abrites. Ger- 
many has become comfortable. Note that much as 
I yearn to you, I don’t nag you with categorical 
(even though in Germany) questions. . . . Ever 
your unspeakable, dearest Edith, 

Henry James. 


To Mrs. WliaHon. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

July 29th, 1910. 

Dearest Edith, 

It’s intense joy to hear* from you, and when 
I think that the last news I gave you of myself 
was at Nauheim (it seems to me), with the night- 
mare of Switzerland that followed — ‘‘Munich and 
the Tyrol etc,” which I believe I then hinted at to 
you, proved the vainest crazy dream of but a mo- 
ment— I feel what the strain and stress of the 
sequel that awaited me really became. That dire 
ordeal (attempted Nach-Kurs for my poor brother 
at lo*m Swiss altitudes, Constance, Zurich, Lucerne, 
Geneva, &c. ) terminated however a fortnight ago— 
or more — and after a bad week in London we are 
here waiting to sail on Aug. 12th, I am definitely 
much better, and on the road to be well; a great 
gain has come to me, in spite of everything, during 
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the last ten days in particvilar. I say in spite of 
everything, for my dear brother’s condition, already 
so bad on leaving tlie treacherous and disastrous 
Nauheim, lias gone steadily on to worse — he is 
painfully ill, weak and down, and the anxiety of 
it, with our voyage in view, is a great tension to me 
in my still quite struggling upward state. But I 
stand and hold my ground none the less, and we 
have really brought him on since we left London. 
But the dismalness of it all — and of the sudden 
death, a fortnight ago, of our younger brother in 
the U.S. by heart-failure in his sleep — a painless, 
'peaceful, enviable end to a stormy and unhappy 
career — makes our common situation, all these 
months back and now, fairly tragic and miserable, 
However, I am convinced that his getting home, 
if it can be securely done, will do much for Will- 
iam— and I am myself now on a 3nuch “higher 
plane” than I expected a very few weeks since to 
be. I kind of want, uncannily, to go to America too 
— apart from several absolutely imperative reasons 
for it. I rejoice unspeakably in the vision of see- 
ing you ... here — or even in London or at 
Windsor — one of these very next days. . . . 

Ever your all-affectionate, dear Edith, 

Henry James. 


To Bruee Porter. 

The “betises” wore cextain Baconian duos to tho 
authorship of Shakespeare’s plays, which Mr. Bruco 
Porter had come from America to investigate. 

Lamb House, Rye. 
[August 1910,] 

My dear — ^veiy! — Bruce, 

I rejoice to hear from you even though it 
entails tlie irritation (I brutally showed you, in 
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town, my noce.s.sibility to that) of y<mi' mi.sguided 
ficaroh for a .sen.satiou. You roiiew iny hiiriuU’.s.s 
rage™ for I hate to aec you ns.soeiateil (witli iny 
ilrm ad'oetiou for you) witli tlie most provitieial 
hilmHj aiul to have eouui ho far to tlo it — to Iw it 
(given over to a, to the lleti.sel) in a line iinislieil 
old hlngland witli whieli one enn have ho inueli liet- 
ter relatiou.s, and ho nmny of Ihein - it would niake 
1110 blush, or bleeil, for you, eould anylliiug you (lo 
eaiiHO me a really deep diseomfort, But notbing 
can — I too tenderly look llie other way. So tliei'o 
wo are. Beside.s you liave hml your m(HiHle.s--'iind, 
though you might have been heller employed, go 
in peaeo-dio measly no more. At any rate 1 
gvos.sly want you tt> know that I am really ever 
HO niueh better than when we were together in I am- 
don, 1 go on unite as well as L eould deeeijlly 
hope, It’s an inelValtle blessing. It's horrible 
Homehow that tIio.se brief moments shall Imve heeii 
all our meeting here, and that a de.sert wider tjian 
tho sea sliall .separate. u.s <»ver there; but ilii.s is a 
part of that perversity in life wliieii long ago gave 
me tho ultimate aehe, and 1 eheri.sh the memory of 
our Hoaiit lauulou luek. My hrother, too, has taken 
a mueh helter turn — and we sail on the 1‘Jth dell- 
nitely. Ho rejoiee witli mu and believe me, my dear 
Bruee, all uifeetiouatcly yours, 

IIkNIIV ilAftlKH, 


To Grnce NoHoo, 

Cluieorun, New ITnmpflliire. 
August iiO, Ihll). 

I)enrc.st Crrai'o. 

I am deeply touehed liy your tender note 
—and all the more tlmt we have m,*eil of t(?nder- 
ne.sH, in a special degree, hero now, Wc arrived, 
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William and Alice and I, in this .slriingo, siul, rudo 
spot, a week ago to-night— after it most trying 
journey from Quchec (though after a iiutsl hemiti-* 
fill, quick, in itself auspicious voyage too,) hut 
with William critically, mortally ill ami with inir 
anxiety and tension now (ho has .vapiilly got so 
much worse) a real anguisli, . . , iVliee is terribly 
exhausted and spent — but the rest she will be able 
to take must presently increase, and lEarry, who, 
after leaving us at Quebec, started with a friend 
on a much-needed holiday in the New Hruuswick 
woods (for shooting and dsln'ug), was wired to 
yesterday to come back to us at once. So 1 give 
you, dear Grace, our dismal chronicle of suspense 
and pain. My own fears are the liluekcst, and at 
the prospect of losing my womlerful beloved 
brother out of the world in whi(?h, from as far baek 
as in dimmest childhood, I have so yearningh' al- 
ways counted on him, I foci nothing but the abieet 
weakness of grief and oven terror; but i forgive 
myself “weakness’' — my emergence from tlie long 
and grim ordeal of my own peculiarly dismal and 
trying illness isn’t yet absolutely complete enougb 
to make me wholly firm on my feet. Rut /«// slowly 
recuperative pvoee.ss goc.s on despite all sliakes and 
shocks, _ while dear William’s, in the full eliiiiax 
ot Ins intrinsic powers and intolleelual ambitions, 
meets this tragic, cruel arrest, .^owe^'er, dear 
Grace, I won t further wail to you in my nervous 
soreness and sorrow— still, in spite of so rnueh re- 
vival, more or less under tlio shadow as I am of the 
miserable, clanmabic year tliat licgnn for me last 
pristmas-timc mid for which I had been spoiling 

Id] Til r? to nJyml 

^ih) nnrl nU I'tdirolcen frieml- 

of our common initiatioriH. 

be able to m!n’ ? ^t'^y^tbough when we slinll 
ne able to plan for a resumption of life in Irving 

Stieet IS ol course insoluble ns yet. Tlion, lit nfl 
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events, ^vith wliiil cngcvucss your tlireslKthl will lie 
oroKsetl liy your riiitlifullest old 

IIknuy J amkh. 

1\S, Ili'a lo-dtiy bleascdly cooler here— and I 
hope you also have the reprieve I 

P.S. I open iny letter of three hours ainee to 
add that ‘William passed uiieonseiouHly away an 
luiur ag<i— without apparent |iain or Htruggle. 
Think of us, dear Orace, llunk of uhI 


To Thamaa Strf/vatti Petr^/. 

Choeorim, N.Tl. 

Sept. iJnii, Ml JO. 

My dear old Thomas, 

I sit heavily stricken and in darknesH— for 
from far back in dimmest ehihihood he had been 
my ideal J'jlder llrotber, and I still, thnaigli all the 
years, saw in him, evc*ii as a small liiuoiams lioy 
yet, my proteetor, my backer, my aulhoriiy and my 
pride. Ills extinction ohanges the. face of life for 
mc—besides the more missing of his inexhaustible 
eomiiauy aud personality, originality, the wliole 
unspeakably vivid and lieauLifuI presence of him. 
And bis noble intelleelual vitality was slill but at 
its climax — be Iiad two or three ardent: purpost^s 
and plans, lie bud east them away, however, at 
the ond™"T mean that, dreadfully siiIV(Ting, be 
wanted only to die. Alice an<l I btul a bitter pil- 
grimage with him from far oH'- he sank liere, on 
his threshold; and then it went horribly fast. I 
cling for the ))reNenl: to them, arid so try to stay 
here through this month. After Hint 1 shall he 
with them in Camliridgc for several more we shall 
cleave more together. 1 should like to come and 
sec you for a couple of days much, hut it wovdd 
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have to be after tlie 20th, or even October Ist, I 
think; and I fear you may not then be still in villeg- 
giatiu’a. If so I <mll come. You, knew him — • 
among those living now — from furthest back with 
me. Yours and Lilia’s all faithfully, 

HENiiy James, 


To Mrs. Wharton. 

Choconm, N.H. 

Sept. 9th, 1910. 

Dearest Edith, 

_Your letter from Annecy . . . touclies me, 
as I sit here stricken and in darkness, with the 
tenderest of hands. It was all to become again a 
black niglitmare (wlmt seems to me such now,) 
from very soon after I left you, to these days of 
attempted readjustment of life, on the basis of my 
beloved brother’s irredeemable absence from it, in 
which I take my part with my sister-in-law and his 
childrp here, I quitted you at Folkestone, An gust 
9th (just a month ago to-day — and it seems sixl) 

I'xLi ^ House, apparently not a 

little eased by the devoted Skinner, and with the 
elements much more auspicious for our journey 
than they had been a fortnight before. We got 
well enough to town on the 11th, and away from 
it, to Liverpool, on the 12th, and the voyage, in tlie 
best accommodations &c we had ever had at sea, 
and of a wondrous lakelike and riverlike fairness 
and brevity might, if he had been really less ill, 
have made for his holding his ground. But he 
grew ra-pidly worse again from the start and suf- 
and dreadfully (with the increase 
breathing;) and we got him at 
iast to this place (on the evening of the Friday fol- 

swTSf f 0^ sailing) only to see him Lgin 
wiftly to sink. The siglit of the rapidity of it at 
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the last was an unutterable pang — my sense of 
what he had still to give, of his beautiful genius 
and noble intellect at their very climax, never hav- 
ing been anything but intense, and in fact having 
been intenser than ever all these last months. How- 
ever, my relation to him and my affection for him, 
and the different aspect his extinction has given 
for me to my life, are all unutterable matters; 
fortunately, as there would be so much to say about 
them if I said anything at all. The effect of it all 
is that I shall stay on here for the present — for 
some months to come (I mean in this country;) 
and then return to England never to revisit these 
shores again. I am inexpressibly- glad to have been, 
and even to be, here now — I cling to my sister-in- 
law and my nephews and niece: they are all (won- 
derful to say) such admh’able, lovable, able and in- 
teresting persons, and they cling to me in return. I 
hope to be in this spot with them till Oct. 15th — 
there is a great appeal in it from its saturation with 
my brotlier’s presence and life here, his use and lik- 
ing of it for 23 years, a sad subtle consecration 
which plays out the more where so few other things 
interfere with it. Ah, the thin, empty, lonely, 
melancholy American “beauty” — which I yet find 
a cold prudish charm in! I shall go back to Cam- 
bridge with my companions and stay there at least 
till the New Year — which is all that seems definite 
for the present. ... 

All devotedly yours, dearest Edith, 

Heney James. 
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To Mrs» Charles Hwnter* 

Cliocorua, N.H. 

Oct : 1 : 1910, 

Deai’cst Mary Hunter, 

Beautiful and tender the letter I just receive 
from you — and that follows by a few days an 
equally beneficent one to my sister. She will (if 
she hasn’t done it already) thank you for this her- 
self — and tell you how deeply we feel the kindly 
balm of youi* faithful thought of us. Our return 
here, with my brother so acutely suffering and so 
all too precipitately (none the less) succumbing 
altogether — quite against what seemed presumable 
dui-ing our last three weeks in England — ^was a 
dreadful time; from the worst darloiess of wliich 
we are, however, gradually emerging. . . . What 
is for the time a great further support is the won- 
drous beauty of this region, where we are lingering 
on three or four weeks more (when it becomes too 
cold in a house built only for summer — in spite of 
glorious wood-fii'es;) this season being the finest 
thing in the American year for weather and colour. 
The former is golden and the latter, amid these 
innumerable mountains and great forests and fre- 
quent lakes, a magnificence of crimson and orange, 
a mixture of flames and gems. I shall stay for 
some months (I mean on this side of the sea;) and 
yet I am so homesick that I seem to feel that when 
I do get back to dear little old England, I shall 
never in my life leave it again. We cling to each 
otl^r, all of us here, meanwhile, and I can never be 
sumciently grateful to my fate for my having been 
with my dearest brother for so many weeks before 
hi^eath and up to the bitter end, I am better and 
better than three months ago, thank heaven, in 
spite of everything, and really believe I shall end 
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by being better 'than I have been at all these hist 
years, when I was sjjoiliiig for my illness. I pray 
most devoutly that Sulso Avill again repay anti re- 
fresh and oomfort you; 1 absolutely yearn to sec 
you, and I am yours all aifcetionately always, 

IIiiNiiY James. 


To Mm, IV, 7C, CUford, 

05 Irving .Street, 

Cambridge, Mass. 
()(:toi)er 20tb, 1010, 

Dearest Lucy I 

My Hileiice has hcon atrocious, .since tlio re- 
ceipt of two ([uito divine letters from you, but the 
most particular blessing of you i.s tliat with you 
one needn’t explain nor clalioratu nor take up the 
burden of dire demonstralion, because you uuder- 
staud and you feel, you allow, and ymi know, and 
above all you love (your poor ohreutnugletl and 
afllieted 11, J.). , , . Now at best i am really ou 
the rise and ou the higher griamd again — more tliau 
I have been, and more unmistukeahly, tliau at any 
time siueo the llrst of my illness, Your letters 
meanwhile, dearest Tmey, were admirable and ex- 
(uiisite, in their rare beauty of your knowing, for 
the appreciation of such a loss and such a wound, 
immensely what you were talking uhont, bivevy 
word wont to my heart, and it was as if you sat Iiy 
mo and held my hand and lot me Avail, and wailetl 
yourself, so gently nud intelligently, wilh mo. The 
extinction of such a presenee iii my life ns my 
great and radiant (even in sull'ering* and sorrow) 
lu'other’s, means a hundred things that I can’t begin 
to say; lint immense, all tia; same, are the abiding 
pos.scssions, llie interest and the honour. We Avill 
talk of all these things by your eudleB.sly friendly 
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fire in due time again (oh how I gnash my teeth 
with homesickness at that dear little Chilworth St. 
vision of old lamplit gossiping hours!) and we will 
pull together meanwhile as intimately and unitedly 
as possible even thus across the separating sea, I 
have pretty well settled to remain on this side of 
that wintry obstacle till late in the spring. I am 
at present with my priceless sister-in-law and her 
dear delightful children. We came hack a short 
time since from the country (I going for ten days 
to New York, the prodigious, from which I have 
just returned, while she, after her so long and 
tragic absence, settled us admirably for the winter. ) 
We all hang unspeakably together, and tliat’s why 
I am staying. I am getting back to work — though 
the flood of letters to be breasted by reason of my 
brother’s death and situation has been formidable 
in the extreme, and the “breasting” (with the very 
weak hand only that I have been able till now to 
lend) is even yet far from over. My companions 
are unspeakably kind to me, and I cherish the break 
in the excess of solitude that I have been steeped 
in these last years. If I get as “well” as I see 
reason now at last to believe, I shall be absolutely 
better than at any time for three or four — and shall 
even feel sweetly younger (by a miraculous emer- 
gence from my hideous year.) Dreams of work 
come back to me — which I’ve a superstitious dread 
still, however, of talking about. Materially and 
carnally spealdng my “comfort” — odious word! — ■ 
in a most pleasant, commodious house, is absolute, 
and is much fostered by my having brought with 
me my devoted if diminutive Burgess, whom you 
will remember at Lamb House. . . , During all 
which time, however, see how I don’t prod you with 
questions about yourself — in spite of my burning 
thii'st for knowledge. After the generosity of your 
letters of last month how can I ask you to labour 
again in my too thankless cause? But I do yearn 
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over you, and I needn’t tell you how any rough 
sketch of youi* late history wiU gladden niy sight, 
I wrote a day or two ago to Hugh Walpole and be- 
sought him to go and see you and make me some 
sign of you- — which going and gathering-in I hope 
he of himself, and constantly, takes to, I think of 
you as always heroic — but I hope that no particular 
extra need for it has lately salted your cup. Is 
Maa’garet on better ground again? God grant it I 
But such things as I wish to talk about — I mean 
that we might I But with patience the hour will 
strike — like silver smiting silver. Till then I am 
so fai’-offl'shly and so affectionately yours, 

Henry James. 


To W, E. Norris^ 

95 Irving St. 

Cambridge, Mass, 
Dec. 13th, 1910. 

My dear Norris, 

I detest the thought that some good word 
or other from me shouldn’t add to the bui’den with 
which your Xmas table will groan; fortunately too 
the decently “good” word (as goods go at this dark 
crisis) is the one that I can break my long and 
hideous silence to send you. The only difficulty is 
that when silences have been so long and so hideous 
the renewal of the cfjrnmunication, the patching-up 
(as regards the m^e facts) of the weakened and 
ragged link, becomes in itself a necessity, or a ques- 
tion, formidable even to deterrence. I have had 
verily an amide terrible — ^the fag-end of which is, 
however, an immense improvement on everything 
that has preceded it, I won’t attempt, none the 
less, to make up arrears of information in any de- 
gree whatever — but simply let off at you this rude 
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but affectionate signal from the desert-island of 
rny shipwreck — or what would be such if my situa- 
tion were not, on the whole, the one with wJiieh I 
am for the present most in tune, I am staying on 
here with my dear* and admirable sister-in-law and 
her children, with whom I have been ever since iny 
beloved and illustrious elder brother's death in the 
couiitry at the end of August, . . . My younger 
brotlier had died just a month before — and I am 
alone now, of my father’s once rather numerous 
house. But there — I am trying to i^ick up lost 
chords— which is what I didn’t mean to . . . I 
expect to stick fast here through January and then 
go for a couple of months to New York— after 
Which X shall begin to turn my face to England— 
heaven send that day I The detail of this 5 , how- 
ever, fluid and subject to alteration— in everything 
6 Illy earnest purpose of struggling back hv 
April or May at furthest to your (or verily viv) 
^hessed counhy; for whic(l u:iceasing]^ K 

C best 'of conditions here (that is 

sidt °V!®“‘70ti'ers intensely and violently 
the ffl“at and f present; as for instance 

to which it ad American fact of weathef; 

iiie my little Lnmh i? ^ brought with 

with me these 10 lived 

exclu^^lyi thfsonp is 

Kiemories. I put von affections and 

please find haff n questions, but 

up in e^ry goLl Mr? TX ^^'apped 

year. A c^^ifpk oTts oTthr 4 "^“’ 

come in— and thon,* Vi * ?, have just 

though the telegraph has made 
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them rather ancient history I hang over them for 
the dear old more vivid sense of it all. , . . 

Yours, my dear Norris, all affectionately, 

Heney James. 


To Mrs. Wharton. 


95 Irving Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Eeb. 9th, 1911. 


Dearest Edith, 

Hideous and infamous, yes, my intermina- 
ble, my abjectly graceless silence. But it always 
comes, in these abnormal months, from the same 
sorry little cause, which I have already named to 
you to such satiety that I really might omit any 
further reference to it. Somehow, none the less, I 
find a vague support in my consciousness of an un- 
surpassafie abjection (as aforesaid) in naming it 
once more to myself and putting afresh on record 
that there’s a method in what I feel might pass for 
my madness if you weren’t so nobly sane. To write 
is perforce to report of myself and my condition — 
and nothing has happened to make that process any 
less an evil thing. It’s horrible to me to report 
darkly and dismally — and yet I never venture 
three steps in the opposite direction without having 
the poor effrontery flung back in my face as an out- 
rage on the truth. In other words, to report favour- 
ably is instantly — or at very short order — to be 
hurled back on the couch of anguish — so that the 
only thing has, for the most part, been to stay my 
pen rather than not report favourably. You’ll say 
doubtless: “Damn you, why report at all-^ii you 
. are so crassly superstitious? Aiswer civilly and 
prettily and punctually when a lady (and ‘such a 
lady,’ as Browning says I) generously and 5. deux 
reprises writes to you — ^without ‘dragging in Velas- 
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quez’ at all.” Very well then, I’ll try — though it 
was after all pretty well poor old Velasquez who 
eame back three evenings since from 23 days in 
New York, and at 21 East 11th St,, of which the 
last six were practically spent in bed. He Imd ha<l 
a very fairly flourisliing fortnight in that kindest 
of houses and tenderest of cares and genialest of 
companies — and then repaid it all by making him- 
self a burden and a bore. I got myself out of tlie 
way as soon as possible — by scrambling back here ; 
and yet, all inconsequently, I think it likely I shall 
retuim there in March to perform the same evolu- 
tion. In the intervals I quite take notice — but at 
a given moment everything temporarily goes. I 
come up again and quite well up — as how can I not 
in order again to re-taste the bitter cup? But here 
I am “reporting of myself” with a vengeance — 
forgive me if it’s too dreary. When all’s said and 
done it will eventually — ^the whole case — become 
less so. Meanwhile, too, for my consolation, I have 
picked up here and there wind-borne hnbeSj of a 
more or less authentic savour, from your own groan- 
ing board ; and my poor old imagination does me 
in these days no better service than by enabling me 
to hover, like a too-participant larbin, behind your' 
Louis XIV chair (if it isn’t, your chair, Louis 
Quatorze, at least your larbin takes it so. ) I gather 
you’ve been able to drive the spirited pen without 
cataclysms. ... I take unutterable comfort in 
the thought that two or three months hence you’ll 
probably be seated on the high-piled and done book 
— in the magnificent authority of the position, even 
as Catherine II on the throne of the Czars. (Eor- 
give the implications of the comparison!) Work 
seems far from me yet — though perhaps a few 
inches nearer. A report even reaches me to the ef- 
fect that there’s a possibility of yom* deciding . . , 
to come over and spend the siunmer at the Mount, 
and this is above all a word to say that in case you 
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should do so at all betimes you will probably still 
see me here; as though I Iiavc taken my passage 
for Kngland my date is only the 1-lith .Tune. Tlicre- 
fore sliould you come May Ist — well, Torphyro 
grows faint I I yearn over this — since if you 
shouldn’t cojiie tlion (and yet should be coming at 
all,) heaven knows when we shall meet again. 
There are enormous reasons for my staying here 
till then, and enormous ones again'st my staying 
longer. 

Such, dearest JOdith, is my meagre budget — 
forgive me if it isn’t brighter and richer. I am hut 
jiist pulling through — atul I am doing ihat,, hut 
no more, and so, you see, have no wild gi-aces or 
wavv tendrils left over for the image I [irojeet, I 
shall try to groxo some again, little by little;' hut for 
the present am as ungarnished in ev( 0 ‘y way as an 
n^ecl ])Iuckcd fowl before the cook has dealt witli 
hiin. May the great Chef see his way to serve mo 
up to you some day in some bettor saueo 1 As I am, 
at any rate, share me genwously with your I am 
sure not infrequent commeiwaux . , , and ask 
them to make the best of ino (an’ they love mo — 
as I love them) even if you give them only the 
drum-stieks and keep the comparatively tender, 
though much shrivelled, if once mighty,' “pinion” 
for yourself ... I saw no one of the least “real 
fascination” {cmintc^ du 'fim of the conception I) 
in N.Y. — but tlie place reltcvcd and beguiled me — 
so long as .1 was delmU — and Mary Cadwal and 
Beatrix were us tcndcrest nursing mother and 
bonniest smur dc lait to me the whole day long. 
I really think I sliall take — shall risk — another go 
of it before long again, ^ and even snatch a “bite” 
of Wnshinj^tou (AVashington pic, as we used to 
say,) to which latter the dear 11. AVliitcs have most 
kindly challenged me. Well, .such, dearest ICdith, 
are the short and simple annals of tlic poor 1 I hang 
about you, however inarticulately, dc toulea le.s 
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Hbney James. 


To Miss Jiliodd Svougliton, 

05 Irving Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

February 25th, 1911* 

Dear Rlioda Broug'hton, 

I hate, and liave hated all along, the ac- 
cumulation of silence and darloiess in tlie once so 
uriglit and animated air of oim ancient commerce — 
that IS our old and so truly valid friendship; and 
A am irresistibly moved to strike a fresh light, as 
It were, and sound a hearty call — so that tlie un- 
canny spell may break (working, as it has done, 
so much by my own fault, or my great infirmity.) 
1 have just had a letter from dear Mary Clarke, 
not overllowing with any particularly blest tidings, 
and containing, as an especial note of the minor 
key, an allusion to your apparently aggravated 
state of health and rather cai)tive condition. This 
has caused a very sharp pang in my battered breast 
-—lor steadily battered I have myself been, battered 
all round and altogether, these Jong months and. 
months past: even if not to the complete extinction 
of a tender sense for the woes of others. 

. . . I tell you my sorry tale, please believe me, 
not to harrow you up or “work upon” you — under 
the harrow as you liave yourself been so cruelly 
condemned to sit; but only because when one has 
been long useless and speechless and graceless, and 
when one’s poor powers then again begin to reach 
out foi* exercise, one immensely wants a few per- 
sons to know that one hasn’t been basely indifferent 
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or unaware, but .simply gafJtgetl, so to speak, and 
laid low—simply helpless and reduced to naught. 
And tlicn my desire has been great to talk with 
you, and I even feel that I am doing so a little 
through this pale and limping suhstitute — and sueh 
arc st)me t»f tlie eheorhd points 1 should infallibly 
liave made hid .t heen-™-or were I just now — face 
to face with you. Heaven speed the day for some 
ooeaslon more like that larger and braver contact 
than these inell'cetiial aoeents. Sueh are tlio pray- 
ers with which J, beguile tl)o todiiim of vast wastes 
of homesiekuess here— where, frankly, the sense of 
aching exile attends jue the live-long day, and re- 
sists even tlic dii’/zlc of such days as these parlieular 
ones hapjien to he— a glory t)f golden sunshine and 
air hotli crisp and soft, that pours itself out in nn- 
Htintcd iloods and woidd traiisfiguvo and embellish 
tliG American scene to my jamulicod eye if any- 
tliing mdd, But better fifty years of fogland — 
where iiKlced I have, alas, almost hml my lifty 
years! llowcvcr, count on me to at least Iru to 
put in a few more. 

‘ . I hear from IIf)ward Sturgis, and I hear, 

that is hive heard from W. E. Norris; hut so have 


you, doubtless, oftener and move eliccringly than 
I: all such communicalions sceiu to jnc today in 
the very minor key indecd—in whieli respect they 
matel) my own (you at least will sa^ I) But I douT 
dream of your “answering" this — it pretends to all 
the purity of ah.s<tlutely disinterested affection. I 
only wisli I could fold up in it some faint reflection 
of the flood of golden winter sunsliine, some breath 
of tlie still, miltl, already vernal air that wraps mo 
about here (as I just mentioned.) vdiilo I write, 
and reniinds me that grim and jirim Boston is after 
all in tlic latitude of Home— -though indeed only 
to mock at the aeliing impatience of your all faith- 
ful, forth-reaching old frieml, 
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To H, G. Wells. 

95 Irving Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Mai'ch 3rd, 1911, 

My dear Wells, 

I seem to have had notice from my house- 
keeper at Rye that you have very kindly sent me 
there a copy of the New Machiavelli — which she 
has forborne to forward me to these tariff -guarded 
shores; in obedience to my general instructions. 
But this needn’t prevent me from thanking you 
for the generous gift, which will keep company 
with a brave row of other such valued signs of your 
remembrance at Lamb House; thanking you all 
the more too that I hadn’t waited for gift or guer- 
don to fall on you and devoui* you, but have just 
lately been finding the American issue of your 
wondrous book a sufficient occasion for that. Thus 
it is that I can’t rest longer till I malce you some 
small sign at last of my conscious indebtedness. 

1 have read you then, I need scarcely tell you, 
with an intensified sense of that life and force and 
temperament, that fulness of endowment and easy 
impudence of genius, which makes you exti-aordi- 
nary and which have long claimed my unstinted 
admiration: you being for me so much the most 
interesting and masterful prose-painter of your 
English generation (or indeed of your generation 
unqualified) that I see you hang there over the sub- 
ject scene practically all alone; a fai’-flaring even 
though turbid and smolcy lamp, projecting the 
most vivid and splendid golden splotches, creating 
them about the field — shining scattered innumer- 
able morsels of a huge smashed mirror, I seem to 
feel that there can be no better proof of your great 
gnt—The N.M. makes me most particularly feel 
it than that you bedevil and coerce to the extent 
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you do such a render and victim ns I am, I mean 
one HO engaged on the side of ways and attempts 
to which youi'H are oxtreniely alien, and i'or whom 
the great interest oi' the art wc practise involves 
a lob or considerations and preoccupations over 
which you more and niovc ride roughshod and 
triinnphaut — wlieii you don’t, that is, witli a strange 
and brilliant impunity ol* your own, leave them to 
one side altogether (which h iiulccd what you now 
apparently incline luost to do,) Your big reeling 
lor lire, your capacity i'or chewing up the thiekuess 
of the world in sueh enornmus mouthl'uls, wliile you 
IWly slohher, so to speak, witli the multitudinous 
taste* — this eousLltutes for me a rare and wonderriil 
and adniirable exhibition, on your part, in itself, 
so that one shmild doubtless frankly ask one’s sell: 
what the devil, in the way (»f olfcet ujid evoeation 
and genovul deiuotiic activity, one wants more. 
Well, I am willing for t(wluy to let it stand at that; 
tlie whole of the earlier part of the hook, or the (Irst 
half, is so alive and kicking— uiul sprawling I — so 
vivid and rich uiul strong— above nil so amuduf/ 
(in the high sense of the word,) and I make vo- 
monstranee — for I <lo remonstrate — hear upon the 
had serviee you have done your cause by riding so 
hard again that accurst miUihiographio form wliieh 
puts a premium on tlie loose, the ijnprovised, tlio 
cheap and the easy. Have in the fantastic and the 
romantic (Copperdcld, Juno Kyre, tliat charming 
tiling of Stevenson’s with the had title — “Kid- 
napi)cd”'0 it has no autlatrity, no })ersunHivo or 
convincing foree™its grasp of reality and trutli 
isn’t strong and disintereste<I. 11. Crusoe, e.g., 
isn’t a novel at all. ’riiorc is. to my vision, no 
authentic, and no really interesting and no bemtii- 
ful, report of tilings on tlie novelist’s, the painter’s 
part unless a jiarlienhir delachmout has o])crated, 
unless the giH'at stewpot or cM’ueihlo of tlie imagina" 
tion, of the observant and recording and interpret" 
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ing mind in short, has intervone<l mnl played ita 
part—and this detaelmient, this chemical Iraiisinu- 
tatioii for the aesthetic, tl»c representational, end 
is terribly wanting in nuUihiography brought, 
the horrible phrase is, up to date. 'I’liat’s my main 
“critielsm" on the iY.il/. — and on Llic whole groiiinl 
there would he a hundred things more to .say. ll/s 
accurst that I am not near enough t(t ym to say 
tliem in loss lloundering fashion Ilian lliis dint 
give me time (I return to i'lnglnml in June, never 
again, D.V., to leave it — surprise ]\lr. RemingLoii 
thereby us 1 mayl) and we will jaw as far as you 
will keep me company. Mx'anwliile I don’t ivuitt 
to send across the wintry sea anything but my ex- 
pressed gratitude for the immense impressiouistie 
and spcoulativc wealth mnl variety of your litiok. 
Yours, my dear Wells, over, 

IIknky Jamicw, 

r.S. I think the exhibition of "TjOvc” ns "T.tive^* 

^ functional T.iovc — alway.s sudVrs from a eorlain 
inevitable and insurmountable /lat-foolediu-ss (for 
the reader’s nerves etc.;) which is only lo he eoiut- 
tcrplotted by rounduhout arts -as by tracing it 
through indiroetncHs and tortuosilic.s of appHca- 
tion and effect — to keep it somehow interesting niul 
productive (though I don’t mean n'produclivel) 
Eut this again is a big subject. 

P.iS',^. I am like your hero’s forsaken wife? t 
know hamm things (the things of life, historv, the 
world) only as, and by keviduf/ them. So, and so 
only, Ido have them I 
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To C. E. Wheeler, 

‘*The Outcry” had not appeai’cd on the stage, but 
was shortly to be published in the form of a narrative. 
The following refers to a suggestion, not carried further 
at this time, that the play might be performed by the 
Stage Society, 

21 East Eleventh Street, 
New York City. 

April 9th, 1911. 

Dear Christopher Wlieeler, 

I am not back in England, as you see, and 
shall not be till toward the end of June. I have 
almost recovered from the very compromised state 
in which my long illness of last year left me, but 
not absolutely and wholly. I am, however, in a 
very much better way, and the rest is a question of 
more or less further patience and prudence. About 
the “Outcry,” in the light of your plan, I am afraid 
that the moment isn’t favourable for me to discuss 
or decide. I have made a disposition, a “literary 
use,” of that work (so as not to have to view it as 
merely wasted labour on the one hand and not 
sickeniiigly to hawk it about on the other) which 
isn’t propitious to any other pi'esent dealing with 
if — though it might not (in fact certainly wouldn’t) 
[be unfavoiu’able] to some eventual theatrical life 
for it. Before I do anything else I must first see 
what shall corne of the application I have made of 
my play. This,^ you see, is a practically unhelpful 
answer to your interesting inquiry, and I am sorry 
the actual situation so limits the matter. I rejoice 
in your continued interest in the theatrical question, 
and I dare say your idea as to a repertory effort on 
the lines you mention is a thing of light and life. 
But I have little heart or judgment left, as I gi’ow 
older, for the mere theatrical mystery: the drama 
interests me as much as ever, but I see the theatre- 
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experiment of this, that or the other supposedly- 
enlightened kind prove, all round me, so abysmally 
futile and fallacious and treacherous that I am 
practically quite “off”, from it and can but let it 
pass. Pardon my weary cynicism — and try me 
again later. The conditions — ^the theatre-question 
generally — in tliis country are horrific and unspeak- 
able — utter, and so far as I can see irreclaimable,’ 
barbarism reigns. The anomalous fact is that the 
theatre, so called, can flourish in barbarism, but 
tliat any drama worth speaking of can develop 
but in the air of civilization. However, keep tight 
hold of your clue and believe me yours ever, 

Henry James, 


To Dr. J. WilMam White. 

95 Irving Street, 
Cambridge, Mass, 

May 12th, 1911. 

My dear J. William, 

I have from far back so dragged you, and 
the gentle Letitia even, not less, through the deep 
dark desperate discipline of my unmatched genius 
for not being quick on the epistolary trigger’, that, 
with such a perfection of schooling — quite my prize 
pupils and little show performers in short — I can 
be certain that you won’t so much as have turned 
hRir under my recent probably unsurpassed ex- 
hibitions of it. Nevertheless I shall expect you to 
sit up and look bright and gi’atified ( even quite in- 
telligent — like true heads of the class) now that I 
do write and reward yom’ exemplary patience and 
beautiful drill Yes, dear prize pupils, I feel I can 
fully depend on you to regard the present as a 
regular answer” to your sweet letter from Ber- 
muda; or to behave, beautifully, as if you didr- 
which comes to the same tiling, A.bove all I can 
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trust you to btiliove tluik if your tlLscii)linc 1ms boon 
stiir, that of your battered and tattered old diseipli- 
niiriau himself 1ms been stilfer — iaccssuiit and un- 
interrupted and really not leaving him a moment’s 
attention for anything else. lie is still very limp 
and bewildered with it all — yet with a gleam of 
better things ahead, that after his dire and inter- 
minahle ordeal, and tlunigh the gleam has but just 
bruketi out, eauses him to turn to you again with 
that fond fidelity whieh enjoyed its liveliest expres- 
sion, in the aneieiit past, on the <lay, never to be 
forgotten, when we Imil sueh an alfeetionato seuflle 
to get ahead of eueh other in jimking a joyous bon- 
fire of L/mih IIoUHe In honour of your so ueelaimed 
arrivid tliere i laditia silling hy, with Imr impartial 
smile, as tlie (pieen of beauty at a 'I'ounmmenL 
(She will rememher how she crowned the victor- - 
I modestly f{)rl)enr to name him: and what a ruin- 
ously — to Mill — genial fm do jow resnlt(Ml from 
the expensive applieation of my hrundished toveh.) 
'Well, the upshot of it all is that I liave pul oJf my 
sailing hy the .Mauretania of Juno :i4t]i— hut ni!t 
ulus to your Olympie, vessel of the gods, evi- 
dently, later that month. I have sliifted to the 
same Mauretania ttf August 2nd— ’Urgent and in- 
timate family reasons making for my stop-over till 
then. So when I see you in I'higlnnd, as 1 ftmdlv 
eoimt on doing after tliis dismal interlude, it will 
he during tlie delightful weeks you will spend tliere 
in tlie auLnmn, when all your iithletie laurels have 
been gathered, all your high-class hotels elieeked 
(i/r, all your ohetlient servants (except mel) tipped, 
and all your p{irtentons drafts honoured, Let us 
plot out those sweet Sqitcmlier days a little even 
now— let me at least dream of them as a supreme 
test, proof and eonseeration, of what returning 
health will once more eiialiUi mo to sland. I am 
too uunttorahly glad to he going Imek even witli 
a further delay— I am wasted to n shadow (even 
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though the shadow of a still formidable mass) by 
homesickness (for the home I once had — before 
we applied the match. You see the loss for you 
noix ) — by the way: if you had only allowed it to 
standi) I have taken places in the Reform Gal- 
lery "for the coronation” — and won them by ballot 
— for the second procession: and now pahned them 
off on two of my female victims — after such a 
quandary in the choice I Apropos of coronations 
and such-like, won’t you, when you write, very 
kindly give me some news of the dear dashing 
Abbeys, long lost to sight and sound of me? It 
has come round to me in vague ways that they have 
at last actually left Morgan Hall for some newly- 
acquired princely estate: do you Icnow where and 
what the place is? A gentle word on this head 
would immensely assuage my curiosity. Where- 
ever and whatever it is, let us stay there together 
next Septemberl You see therefore how 2 n'actical 
my demand is. Of course Ned will paint this 
coronation too — while his hand is in. And oh you 
should be here now to share a holy rage with me. 

. . . Such is this babyish democracy. 

Ever your grand, yet attached old aristocrat, 

Heniiy James. 


To T. Bailey Sanders, 

Barack-Matiff Farm, 
Salisbury, Conn, 

TIT J T, 2L 1911. 

My dear Bailey, 

It greatly touches and gratifies me to hear 
irom you even though I have to inflict on you the 
wound of a small announced (positively last) post- 
ponement of my re-appearance. I like to think 
that you may be a little wounded— wanton as that 
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declaration sounds; for it gives me the measure of 
my being cared for in poor dear old distracted 
England — than which there can be no sweeter or 
more healing sense to my bruised and aching and 
oh so nostalgic soul. ... I am exceedingly better 
in health, I thank the “powers” — and even pre- 
sume to figure it out that I shall next slip between 
the soft swing-doors of Athene in the character of 
a confii'med improver, struggle!* upward, or even 
bay-crowned victor over ills. Don’t lament my 
small procrastination — a matter of only six weeks ; 
for I shall then still better know where and how 
I am. I am at the present hour (more literally) 
staying with some amiable cousins, of the more 
amiable sex — supposedly at least (my supposition 
is not about the cousins, but about the sex) — in 
the deep warm heart of “New England at its 
best.” This large Connecticut scenery of moun- 
tain and broad vale, recm*rent great lake and 
splendid river (the great Connecticut itself, the 
Housatonic, the Farmington,) all embowered with 
truly prodigious elms and maples, is very noble 
and charming and sympathetic, and made — on its 
great scale of extent — ^to be dealt with by the blest 
motor-car, the consolation of my declining years. 
This luxury I am charitably much treated to, and 
it does me a world of good. The enormous, the 
unique ubiquity of tlie “auto” here suggests many 
reflections — but I can’t go into these now, or into 
any branch of tlie prodigious economic or “soci- 
ological” side of this unspeakable and amazing 
country; I must keep such matters to regale you 
withal in poor dear little Lamb Douse garden; 
for one brick of the old battered purple wall of 
which I would give at this instant (home-sick 
quand meme) the whole bristling state of Con- 
necticut. I shall “stay about” till I embark — that 
may represent to you my temperamental or other 
gain. However, you must autobiographically 
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regale me not a bit less than yom*s, my dear 
Bailey, all faithfully, 

TIenry James. 


To Sir T. jET. Warren. 

The following letter to the President of Magdalen refers 
to the offer of an honorary degree at Oxford, subse- 
quently conferred in 1912, 

Salisbury, Connecticut. 

May 29th, 1911. 

My dear President, 

I was more sorry than I can say to have 
to cable you last evening in that disabled sense. 
I had some time ago taken my return passage to 
England for J une 14th, but more lately the ]?resi- 
dent of Harvard was so good as to invite me to 
receive an Honorary Degree at their hands on tlie 
28tii^ of that month— tlie same day as your En- 
caenia. Urgent and intimate family reasons con- 
spired to make a delay advisable; so I accepted 
tlie Harvard invitation and have shifted my de- 
parture to August 2nd. 

Behold me thus committed to Harvard— and 
unable moreover at this season of the multitu- 
dinous (I mean of the rush to Europe) to net a 
decent berth on an outward ship even were I to 
try: 1^®. formal document from the University 
iand letter — ^proposing to me 
the Degree of Doctor of Letters, as your letter 
mentions; and quickened my gi*eat regret at be- 
ing thus perversely prevented from embracing an 
occasion the appeal of which I might so have 
connected with your benevolence. 

I should feel an Oxford degree a very great 
honour and a great COTsideration, and I am writ- 
ing of course to the Kegistrar of the University. 

I rejoice to be going back at last to a moi’c 
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iniinotliutc— or inoro po.s.siblc— .sight and .soinul of 
y(m and of all yoar surrountliiig uinonitios aiul 
glories. Yet I wisli too 1 eoiild open to you for 
a few days tlu; impression of the lhing.s about nu; 
here; in tlic warm, tlie very warm, heart of “New 
i^ingland at its best," such a vast abounding jVreadia 
of mountains and broad vales and groat rivers 
and large lakes and white villages ojubowered in 
prodigious elm.s and inaple.s. It is extraordi- 
iiavily beautiful aiid graceful and idyllie — for 
America. . . . 

1 urn very sincerely and faithfully ami grate- 
fully yours, 

IIknrv .I aaiks, 


To Mun JCUcn J'hmiivi. 

Mrs. Georgia Ihinb'r imd lirr «limghterH had hmi 11, 
hoslofiacH at HaliHlairy, Gomifoticul;, iti Ilia pmu'ding May. 

lauub Ilouse, llye. 

Aug. l/5tli, 1011. 

Tielovcd dearest darling Bayl 

Your HO lieanlifully human letter of Aug. 
1st reneliOH me here this u.m. through Harry— wlio 
(ipnearH to have nicked it out of iicrditiou at tlie 
Belmont after I had sailed (at peei^i of iliiwn) on 
Aug. 211(1. It deeply ami exipusitely touelies 
me— HO bowed down under the shaine of iny long 
silence to all your IIouhc, to your Hjibrndid motluir 
in partieuliir, have I remained ever since the day 
I Iji'ought my little visit to you to a limited elose— 
wliieh stmndH aliHurdly as if I had left you in a 
rage after a violcmt (liNeiission. But you will know 
too well what I mean and how the appalling Hiun- 
nicr tliat wius even tlien hegiimiiig ho uelively to 
cook for us could only prove a well-uigli fatal dish 
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to yop aged and infirm uncle. I met the full force 
of this awful and almost (to the moment I sailed) 
unbroken visitation just after leaving you— and, 
frankly, it simply demoralized me and flattened 
me out. Manners, memories, decencies, all alike 
fell from me^ and I simply lay for long weeks a 
senseless, sti'icken, perspiring, inconsiderate, un- 
clothed mass. 1 expected and desired nothing but 
to melt uttei’ly away — and could only treat my 
neai'est and deai’est as if they expected and desired 
no more, I am convinced that you all didn’t and 
that you noticed not at all that I had become a 
most ungracious and uncommunicative recipient of 
your bounty. I lived from day to day, most of 
the time in my bath, and please tell your mother 
that when I thought of you it was to say to myself, 
oh, they re all up to their necks together in their 
Foxhunter spring, and it would be really indiscreet 
to break in upon themi” That is liow I do trust 
you have mainly spent your time— tliough in your 
letter youh'e too delicate to mention it. I was 
caught as in two or three firetraps — I mean places 
01 great and special suffering, as during a week 
at the terrific Intervale, N.H., from July 1st to 
8th or so (with the kind MeiTimans, themselves 
salamanders, who served me nothing but hot food 
and expected clothing;) but I found a blest refuge 
betimes with my kind old friend George James 
(widower of Lily Lodge,) at the tip end of the 
JMahant promontory, quite out at sea, where, amid 
gardens and groves and on a vast breezy verandah, 
my Jite was most mercifully saved and where I 
Stuck fast till the very eve of my sailing. ... I 
got back here, myself, with a great sense that it 
was, quite desperately, high time; tliough, alas, I 

red-hot air 

he e as I left behind me-it has been as formid- 
able a summer here as in the U.S, Everything is 
scorched and blighted— my garden a thing alniost 
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of oiiulcrs. There has been no rain for weeks and 
weeks, the theriutmietcr is mostly at 00, and -still 
it goes on, (IK) in this thick Knglish air is like 
100 with us.) The like was nevoi* seen, and fiiinine- 
tlireatening strikes (at L(md<m and Livei*i)ool 
docks,) ^vilh wars and niinours of wars and the 
smash of the House of Lor<ls and, as many people 
hold, of the conslitulion, eoinpleto the pieturo of a 
distracted and allHotcd eountiy. Nevertheless I 
sluiuldn’t mind it so much if we eoiild only liave 
rain. Then, I think all trouldes would end, or 
mend — and at least I should begin to lind myself 
again, I can’t do so yet, and am waiting to sec 
how and where I am, 

1 directed Notumn, of Ihtston, to send you a 
ihtdograph of a little old — ever so aneiLMit—am- 
nsdype font me by i,illa Perry to have copied — 
ler husband T. S, P. having been in olmenrc pos- 
session of it for half a century. It will at least 
show you where and liow I was in aliout my Kith 
year. I strike myself as such a sweet little thing 
that I want you, mid your uiotlier, to see it in order 
t(» believe it™tliougb she will believe it: more easily 
than yon. It lottks even a great deal like her about 
that time too — wo were always thought to look a 
little alike. . , , My journey (voyage) out on the 
big sinoolh swift Mauretania gave me, and has left 
me with, such a sense as of a few lionrs’ pampered 
ferri/, making a mere inmitliful of the wustc of 
waters, that J. kind of ]»romiHe myself to come bank 
“all the lime,’* I Imd never been so blandly jnst 
lifted across, 'Pell your mother and Ilosina and 
Leslie that I just eherisli and adore them all, I 
cling to the memory of all those lovely motor- 
hours; tell Leslie in purtieubir how dear I hold 
the I'cmembraiiee of our run together to vStoek- 
bridge and I'linily 'P-’s tliat wonderful long day. 
And I bad the sweetest passages with great Ihn 
sina. Hut I fold you all together in my arum, witli 
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Grenville, please, well in the thick of it and nm 
darling Bay, yom- most faithfully fond old “ ’ 

Hej^ry James. 


To Howard Sturgis. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

Beloved creature! 
my retmn he^e7fl* 

your“evem^'or”ft ‘^^^^hav’inS't 

“ '"s 

that time — and of whieli T nn’ ciescendo all 

ink and ;;;er P“- 

pXr .E?S ^ 

SX" Xf 1 'rrX"'* 

me, and perhaps even a little how I seem to m“ 
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self to have been transferred simply from one 
sizzling grid-iron to another— at a time when my 
further toleration of grid-irons had reached its 
lowest ebb. Such a pile of waiting letters greeted 
me here — ^most of them pushing in with an in- 
decency of clamour before your dear delicate sig- 
nal. But it is always of you, dear and delicate 
and supremely interesting, that I have been think- 
ing, and here is just a poor palpitating stopgap of 
a reply. Don’t take it amiss of my wise affection 
if I tell you that I am heartily glad you are going 
to Scotland. Go, go, and stay as long as you ever 
can — it’s the sort of thing exactly that will do you 
a world of good. I am to go there, I believe, next 
month, to stay four or five days with John Cad- 
walader— and eke with Minnie of that ilk (or more 
or less,) in Forfarshire — but that will probably be 
lateish in the month; and before I go you will have 
come back from the Eshers and I have returned 
from a visit of a few days which I expect to embark 
upon on Saturday next. Then, when we are gath- 
ered in, no power on earth will prevent me from 
throwing myself on your bosom. Forgive mean- 
while the vulgar sufficiency and banaSty of my 
advice, above, as to what will “do you good” — 
loathsome expression! But one grasps in one’s 
haste the cheapest current coin. I commend my- 
self strongly to the gentlest (no, that’s not the 
word — say the fii’mest even while the fairest) of 
.Williams, and am yours, dearest Howard, ever so 
yearningly, 

Henry James, , 

P.S. I don’t know of course in the least what 
Esher’s “operation” may have been— but I hope 
not very grave and that he is coming round from 
it. I should like to be very kindly remembered 
to /ler— who shines to me, from far back, in so 
amiable a liglit. . . • 
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To Mrs. William James, 

Hill, Tlieydon Mount, Epping. 
August 27th, 1911. 

Dearest Alice, 

I want to write you while I am here — and 
it helps me (thus putting pen to paper does) to 
conjure away the darkness of this black anniver- 
sary —just a littje. I have been dreading this 
day — as I have been living through this week, as 
you and Peg will have done, and Bill not less, 
under the shadow of all the memories and i)angs 
of a year ago — ^but there is a strange (strange 
enough!) kind of weak anodyne of association in 
doing so here, where thanks to your support and 
unspeakable charity, utterly and entirdy, I got 
sufficiently better of my own then deadly visita- 
tion of misery to sti-uggle with you on to isTau- 
heun. I met here at first on coming down a 

(quite fleeing from the hot 
and blighted Rye) the assault of all that miserable 
and yet in a way helpful vision — but have since 
been very glad I came, just as I am glad that 
you •were here tlien— in spite of everything. . , , 

1 am adding day to day here, as you see — partly 
because it helps to tide me. over a bad — not 
calLy bad— -time, and partly because my admirable 
and more than ever wonderful hostess puts it so as 
a favour to her that I do, that I can only oblige 

her great goodness to us— 
when it md make such a difference — of May 1010. 

mlp days 

more (I dont want to stir, for one thing, till we 

It has now rained 
here or “len as yet no drop 

behold ) T 1 t ^M'th is sickening to 

av i LLrr “y « d I'oom-and I have |aid 

avisittoyours-whichisempty. . . . Mrs, Swyn- 
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nerton is doing an historical pictoe for a decora- 
tive competition — the embellishment of the Chel- 
sea Town Hall, I believe: Queen Elizabeth taking 
refuge (at Chelsea) under an oak during a thun- 
der-storm, and she finds the gi*eat oak here and 
Mrs. Huntei’, in a wonderful Tudor dress and 
headgear and red wig, to be admirably, though too 
beautifully, the Queen: with the big canvas set up, 
out of doors, by the tree, where her marvellous 
model still finds time, on top of everything, to 
•posCt hooped and ruffled and decorated, and in a 
most trying queenly position. Mrs. S. is also do- 
ing — finishing — the portrait of me that she pushed 
on so last year, 

, , . But goodbye, dearest Alice, dearest all. I 
hope your Mother is with you and that Harry has 
begun to take his holiday — bless him. I bless your 
Mother too and send her my affectionate love. 
Goodbye, dearest Alice. .Youi' all faithful 

Henry. 


To Mrs, Jolm L, Gardner, 

Hill, Theydon Mount, Epping. 

September 8rd, 1911. 

Dearest Isabella Gardner, 

Yes, it has been abominable, my silence 
since I last heard from you — so Idndly and beauti- 
fully and touchingly — during those few last flur- 
ried and worried days before I left America. 
They were very difficult, they were very deadly 
days : I was ill with the heat and the tension and 
the trouble, and, amid all the things to be done for 
the wind-up of a year’s stay, I allowed myself to 
defer the great pleasure of answei’ing you, yet the 
general pain of taldng leave of you, to some such 
supposedly calmer hour as this. ... I fled away 
from my little south coast habitation a very few 
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days after reaching it — by reason of the brassy slcy, 
the sliadeless glare and the baked and barren earth, 
and took refuge among these supposedly dense 
shades— yet where also all summer no drop of rain 
lias fallen. There is less of a glare nevertheless, 
and more of the cooling motor-car, and a very vast 
and beautiful old William and Mary (and older) 
house of a very interesting and delightful charac- 
ter, which has lately come into possession of an 
admirable friend of mine, Mrs. Charles Hunter, 
who tells me that she happily knows you and that 
you were very Idnd and helpful to her during a 
short visit she made a few (or sevei*al) years ago 
to America. It is a splendid old liouse — and 
though, in the midst of Epping Forest, it is hut a 
ninety minutes’ motor-ride from London, it’s as 
sequestered and woodlanded as if it were much 
deeper in the countiy. And there are innumerable 
other interesting old places about, and such old- 
world nooks and corners and felicities as make one 
feel (in the thick of revolution) that anything that 
“happens” — happens disturbingly — to tliis wonder- 
ful little attaching old England, the ripest fruit 
of time, can only he a change for the worse. 
Even the North Shore and its rich wild beauty 
fades by comparison — even East Gloucester and 
Cecilia’s clamorous little bower znake a less ex- 
quisite harmony. Nevertheless, I think tenderly 
even of that bustling desert now — such is the magic 
of fond association. Geoi'ge James’s shelter of me 
in his seaward fastness during those else insuffer- 
able weeks was a mei’cy I can never forget, and 
my beautiful day with you from Lynn on and on, 
to the lovely climax above-mentioned, is a cherished 
treasure of memory. I water this last sweet with- 
ered flower in particular with tears of regret — tlmt 
we mightn’t have had more of them. I hope your 
-^u^st has gone gently and reasonably 
and that you have continued to be able to put it in 
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by the sea. I found the salt breath of that element 
gave the only savour — or the main one — that my 
consciousness knew at those bad times ; and if you 
cultivated it duly and cultivated sweet peace, into 
the bai’gain, as hard as ever you could, I’ll engage 
that you’re better now — and will continue so if 
you’ll only really take your unassailable stand on 
sweet peace. You will find in the depth of your 
admirable nature more genius and vocation for it 
than you bave ever let yourself find out — and I 
hereby give you my blessing on your now splendid 
exploitation of that hitherto least attended-to of 
your many gardens. Become rich in indifference — 
to almost everything but your fondly faithful old 

Henry James. 


To Mrs. Wharton. 

By “Her” is meant Mrs. Wharton’s motor, always 
referred to by the chauffeur as “she,” 

Lamb House, Rye. 

Sept. 2nh, 1911. 

Dearest Edith, 

Adas it is not possible — it is not even for 
a moment thinkable. I returned, practically, but 
last night to my long-abandoned home, where every 
earthly consideration, and every desire of my heart, 
conspires now to fix me in some sort of recovered 
peace and stability; I cling to its very doorposts, 
for which I have yearned for long months, and the 
idea of going forth again on new and distant and 
expensive adventure fills me with — let me frankly 
say — absolute terror and dismay — the desire, the 
frantic impulse of scared childhood, to plunge my 
head under the bedclothes and burrow there, not 
to “let it (i.e. Her\) get mel” In fine I want as 
little to renew the junketings and squanderings of 
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exile — timej priceless time-squanderings as they 
are for me now — as I want devoutly much to do' 
something very different, to which I must begin 
immediately to address myself — and even if my 
desire were intense indeed there would be gross 
difficulties for me to overeome. But enough — don’t 
let me pile up the agony of the ungracious — as any 
failm'e of response to a magnificent invitation can 
only be. Let me simply gape all admiringly, from 
a distance, at tlie splendour of yom* own spirit and 
general resources — or rather let me just simply 
stay my pen and hide my head (under the bed- 
clothes before -mentioned.) My finest deepest 
sense of the general matter is that the whole econ- 
omy of my futm-e (in which I see myself reviving 
again to certain things, very definite things, that 
I want to do) absolutely lays an interdict (to 
which I oh so fondly bowl) on my evei’ leaving 
these shores again. And I have no scruple of say- 
ing this to you— your beautiful genius being so for 
great globe-adventures and putting girdles round 
the earth. Mine is, incomparably, for brooding like 
the Hen, whom I differ from but by a syllable in 
designation; and see how little I personally lose by 
It, since youi- putting on girdles so quite inevitably 
mvolves yoiu* passing at a given moment where 
i can reach forth and grab you a little. Don’t 
despise me for a spiritless worm, only livrex-vous^t/ 
yourseff . . with all pride and power, and unroll 
Jater to your so inevitably deprived 
full d Id^^^^ resigned) and always so faith- 


Henry James. 
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To Mrs. Wilfred Sliendan, 

Lamb House, Rye. 

Oct. 2nd, 1911. 

Dear incompai*able Childl 

What is one to do, how is your poor old 
battered and tattered ex - neighbour above all to 
demean himself in the glittering presence of such 
a letter? Yes, I have — ^through the force of dire 
accidents — ^treated you to the most confused and 
acliing void that could pretend to pass for the mere 
ghost of conversability, and yet you shine upon me 
still with your own sole light — ^tlie absolute dazzle 
of which very natoally brings tears to my eyes. 
You are a monster — or almostl — of magnanimity, 
as well as beauty and ability and (above all, clear- 
ly) of felicity, and there is nothing for me, I quite 
recognise, but to collapse and gi’ovel. Behold me 
before you worm-like therefore — a pretty pon- 
derous worm, but still capable of the quiver of 
sensibility and quite inoffensively ti’ansportable — 
whether by motor-car or train, or the local, frugal 
fly. There is an almost incredible kindness for me 
in your and Wilfred’s being prepared literally to 
harboiu' and nourish, to exhibit on your bright 
scene, publicly and all incongruously, so aged and 
dingy a parasite; but a real big breezy happiness 
sometimes begets, I know, a regular wantonness 
of charity, a fond extravagance of altruism, and I 
surrender myself to the wild experiment with the 
very most pious hope that you won’t repent of it. 
You shall not at any point, I promise you, if the 
effort on my part decently to grace the splendid 
situation can possibly stave it off. I will bravely 
come then on Friday 27th — arriving, in the after- 
noon, by any conveyance that you are so good as 
to instruct me to adopt. And even as the earth- 
worm might aspire — occasion offering — ^to mate 
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with the silkworm, I will gladly arrange witli dear 
glossy Howard to present myself if possible in Ms 
company. I rejoice in yom* offering me that cher- 
ished company, there is a rare felicity in it: for 
Howard is tlie person in all the world who is kind- 
est to me neM after you, I shall rej oice to see Wil- 
fred again, and be particularly delighted to see 
him as my host; our acquaintance began a long 
time ago, but seemed till now to have been blighted 
by adversity. This splendidly makes up — and all 
tlie good I thought of him is confirmed for me by 
his thinking so much good of you. It will thrill me 
likewise to see yom- bower of bliss — a fester Burg 
in a distracted world just now, and where I i>ray 
that good understandings shall ever hold their own. 
It mustn’t be difficult to he happy witli you and 
by you, dear Clare, and you will see how I, for my 
permitted part, shall pull it off, I was lately very 
happy in Scotland— happy for me, and for Scot- 
land!— and it must have been something to do with 
the fact that (L being in Forfarshire) you were, 
or were even about to be, though unknown to me, 
in the neighbouring county. This created an at- 
mosphere-over and above the bonny Scotch; I 
kind of sniffed your great geniality — from afar ; so 
you see the kind of good you can’t help doing me. 
It s rapture to think that you’ll do me yet more — 
at cl^er quarters, and I am yours, my clear Clare, 
ail affectionately, 

Heniiy James. 
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To Miss Alice Bum-ells. 

H. J.’s nephew William, his brother’s second son, had 
just become engaged to Miss Runnells. 

Lamb House, Bye. 

Oct. 4th, 1911. 

My veiy dear Niece, 

I must tell you at once all the pleasure your 
beautiful and generous letter of the 23rd Septem- 
ber has given me. It’s a genuine joy to have from 
you so straight the delightful truth of the whole 
matter, and I can’t thank you enough for talking 
to me with an exquisite young confidence and treat- 
ing me as the fond and faithful and intensely par- 
ticipating old uncle tliat I want to be. It makes 
me feel — all you say — ^liow right I’ve been to be 
glad, and how tighter still I shall be to be myself 
confident. How shall I tell you in return what 
an interest I am going to take in you — and how I 
want you to multiply for me the occasions of show- 
ing it? You see I take the greatest and tenderest 
interest in' Bill — and you and I feel then exactly 
together about that. We shall do — always more 
or less together I — everything we can think of to 
help him and back him up, and we shall find noth- 
ing more interesting and more paying. I expect 
somehow or other to see a great deal of him — and 
of you ; and count on you to bring him out to me 
on the very first pretext, and on him to bring you. 
He is splendidly serious and entier; it’s a great 
thing to be as &iitier as that. And he has gi’eat 
ability, great possibilities, which will take, and so 
much reward, all tlie bringing out and wooing forth 
and caring and looking out for that we can give 
them — as faith and affection can do these things; 
though of a certainty they would go their own way 
in spite of us — the fine powers would — if, unluckily 
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for us, they didnH appeal to us. I like to think of 
you working out your ideas — ^planning all those 
possibilities together — ^in the wondrous Chocorua 
October — where I hope you are staying to the 
end — and even if intensity at the studio naturally 
suffers for the time it has only fallen back a little 
to gather again for the spring. I mean in par- 
ticular the intensity of which you were the subject 
and centre, and wliich must have at first been some- 
what hampered by its own very excess. Bill’s only 
danger is in his tendency to be intensely intense — 
which is a bit of a waste; if one is intense (and it’s 
the only thing for an artist to be) one should be 
economically, that is carelessly and cynically so: in 
that way one limits the conditions and tangles of 
one’s problem. But don’t give Bill this for a speci- 
men of the way you and I are going to pull him 
through; we shall do mucli better yet — only it’s 
past, far past, midnight and the deep husli of the 
little old sleeping town suggests bed-time rather 
as the gi'eat question for the moment. I have come 
back to this admirable small corner with great joy 
and profit — and oh, dear Alice, how earnestly you 
are awaited here at some not really distant liour 
by your affectionate old uncle, 

Henuy James, 


To Mrs. Fredei'ic Harrison. 

The small fiction” sent to Mrs. I-Iarrlson was The 
Outcry. 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 

,, , Oct, 19 , 1911 . 

Dear Mrs. Harrison, 

I am more touched than I can say by your 
gentle and genei’ous acknowledgment of the poor 
little sign of contrition and apology (in the shape 
ot a slight offered beguilement) that referred to 
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my graceless silence after the receipt of a beautiful 
word of sympathy in a great sorrow months and 
months ago — I am ashamed to remind you of how 
many I You now heap coals of fire, as the phrase 
is, on my head — and I can scarcely bear* it, for the 
pure crushing sense of your goodness. I was in 
truth, at the time of your other letter, deeply sub- 
merged — at once horribly bereft and very ill physi- 
cally, but I was really almost as much touched by 
the Idndness of which yours was a part as I was 
either. Only I was unable to do anything at the 
time in the way of recognition — at the time or for 
a long while afterwards; and when at last I did 
begin to emerge — after a very difficult year in 
America which came to an end only two months 
ago, my very indebtednesses were paralysing — my 
long silence required, to my sore sense, so much 
explanation. However, I have little by little 
explained — ^to some friends ; though I think not to 
those I count as closest — ^for such, one feels, are 
the best comprehenders, without one’s having to tell 
too much. 

I am in town, you see — not at Rye, having gone 
back there definitely, three weeks ago, to the ques- 
tionable experiment of taking up my abode there 
for the season to come. The experiment broke 
down — I can no longer stand the solitude and con- 
finement, the immobiUsatiorij of that contracted 
corner in these shortening and darkening weeks 
and months. These things have the worst effect 
upon me — and I fled to London pavements, lamp- 
lights, shopfronts, taxi’s — and friends; amid all of 
which I have recovered my equilibrium excellently, 
and shall do so still more. It means definitely for 
me no more winters at rueful Rye — only summers, 
though I hope plenty of thein, I go down there, 
however, for bits, to keep my small household to- 
gether — I can’t yet, or till I arrange some frugal 
footing, bring it up here; and I shall be delighted 
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to profit by one of those occasions to seek your 
hospitality in a neighbouifiy way for a couple of 
nights. I shall be eager for this, and will com- 
municate with you as soon as the oj)portunity 
seems to glimmer. Please express to Frederic 
Hai’rison my hearty participation, by sympathy 
and sense, in all the fine things that are now so 
handsomely happening to him; he is a splendid 
example and incitement (f?a;citement in fact) for 
those climbing the gi*eat hill — the hill of the long 
faith and the stout staff — just after him, and who 
see him so little spent and so erect against the sky 
at the top. We see you mth him, dear Mrs. Harri- 
son, making scarcely less brave a figure — at least 
to your very faitliful old friend, 

Henry James, 

P.S. I have it at heart to mention that my small 
fiction was written two years ago — in 1909. 


To Miss Theodora Bosanquet. 

On this appeal Miss Bosanquet, H. J.’s aniauuensiB, 
secured rooms for him in Lawrence Street, Chelsea. 

105 Pall Mall, S.W. 

October 27th, 1911. 

Hear Miss Bosanquet, 

Oh if you could only have the real right 
ming to miraculously propose to me, you and Miss 
Bradley, when I see you on Tuesday at 4,30 1 For 
you see, by this bolting in horror and loathing (but 
dont repeat expressions!) from Rye for the 
wmter, my situation suddenly becomes special and 
diincult; and largely through this, that having got 
back to work and to a very particular j ob, the need 
of expressing myself, of pushing it on, on the old 
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Kemingtonese tei-ms, grows daily stronger within 
me. But I haven’t a seat and temple for the Bem- 
ingtorx and its priestess — cm*t have here at this 
club, and on the other hand can’t now organize a 
permanent or regular and continuous footing for 
the London winter, which means something un- 
furnished and taking (*ti3asting, now) time and 
thought. I want a small, very cheap and very 
clean furnished flat or trio of rooms etc. (like the 
one we talked of under the King’s Cross delusion — 
only better and with some, a very few, tables and 
chairs and fireplaces,) that I could hire for 2 or 
3 — 3 or Jt — months to drive ahead my j ob in — the 
Bemington priestess and I converging and meet- 
ing there morning by morning — and it being 
preferably nearer to her than to me; though near 
tubes and things for both of us! I must keep on 
this place for food and bed etc. — I have it by the 
year — till I really have something else by the year 
— for winter purposes — to supersede it (Lamb 
House abides, for long summers.) Your researches 
can have only been for the ^iwfurnished — but look, 
think j invent \ Two or three decent little tabled 
and chaired and lighted rooms would do. I catch 
a train till Monday, probably late. But on Tues- 
day! 

Yours ever, 

Henry James. 


To Mrs, William James. 

The book on which H. J. was now at work was A 
Small Boy cmd Others. 


The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Nov. 13th, 1911. 


Dearest Alice, 

I must bless you on the spot for your dear 
letter of the 22nd — continued on the 31st. I clutch 
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so at everything that concerns and emanates from 
you all that I kind of pine for the need of it all the 
while — or at any rate am immensely and positively 
bettered by every scrap of the dear old Library life 
tliat you can manage to waft over to me. , . , I 
findj naturally, that I can tliink of you all, and 
mingle with you so, ever so much more vividly than 
I could of old— through the effect of all those 
weeks and months of last year— which have had at 
any rate that happy result, that I have the coU" 
stant image of your days and doings. You must 
tiunk now very cheerfully and relievedly of mine— 
because distinctly, yes, dear brave old London is 
working my cure. The conditions here were what 
J needed all the wliile that I was so far away from 
them— I mean because they are of the kind ma- 
terially best addressed to helping me to work my 
way back to an equilibrium. ... I shall see how 
It works— from 10.30 to 1.80 each day— and let 
you hear more ; but it represents the yearning effort 
really to get, more surely and swiftly now, up to 
my neck into the book about William and the rest 
of us. I have wi-itten to Harry to ask him for cer- 
tain of the young, youthful letters (copies of 
which I didn’t bring away with me — on the 
other hand I have found some six or eight veiy 
precious ones mixed up with the mass of Father’s 
that I have mth me (thrust into Father’s envel- 
opes etc. ) Of Father’s, alas, very few are useable ; 
they are so intensely domestic, private and per- 
sonal. ^ 

November 19th. I find with horror, dearest 
Alice, that I have inadvertently left this all these 
portfolio (interrupted where I broke off 
above,) under the impression that I had finished 
and posted it, This is dreadful, and I am afraid 
shows how the beneficent London, for all its benefi- 
cence, does inteipose, invade and distract, giving 
one too many things to do and to bear in mind at 
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once. What sickened me is that I have thus kept 
iny letter over a whole wasted week — so far as being 
in touch with you all is concerned. On the other 
hand this lapse of time enables me blessedly to con- 
firm, in the light of further experience, whatever 
of good and hopeful the beginning of the present 
states to you, . . . 

In the third place a most valued letter from 
Harry has come, accompanying a packet of more 
of William’s letters typed, for which I heartily 
thank him, and promising me some others yet. I 
am writing to him in a very few days, and will then 
teU him how I am entirely at one with him about 
the kind of use to be made by me of all these eaiJy 
things, the kind of setting they must have, the 
kind of encompassment that the book, as my book, 
my play of reminiscence and almost of brotherly 
autobiography, and filial autobiography not less, 
must enshrine them in. The book I see and feel 
will be difficult and unprecedented and perilous — 
but if I bring it oif it will be exquisite and unique; 
bring it off as I inwardly project it and oh so 
devoutly desire it. I greatly regret only, also, 
the almost complete absence of letters from Alice. 
She clearly destroyed after Father’s death all the 
letters she had wi’itten to them — him and Mother — 
in absence, and this was natural enough. Rut it 
leaves a perfect blank — ^though tliere are on the 
other hand all my own intimate memories. Could 
you see — ask — if Fanny Morse has kept any? that 
is just possible. She wrote after all so little. I 
marvel that I have none — during the Cambridge 
years. But she was so ill that writing was rai’e for 
her — very rare. However, I must end this. I hope 
the Irving St. winter wears a friendly face for you. 
I think so gratefully and kindly now of the little 
chintzy parlour — blest refuge. I re-embrace dear- 
est Peg and I do so want some demonstration of 
what Aleck is doing. It’s a pang to hear from you 
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Henry« 


To Mrs. Wharton. 

Reform Club, Fall Mall, S.W. 

_ ^ov. 19th, 1911. 

Dearest Edith, 

constanT nee/n? f difference in my 

fS comes t that 

Snt auTL I each time to seem pre- 
fer The ag?d an exceptional hun- 

iBUSasiS 

r/i; rlr" ^ 

A., I.S2S 

™/eSr“„e :?ir ■“ ‘f 4™ 

I fee" tLfit ?T admiration. . . .^But 

yoHf assurance to speak to 

^ou OJ an lying anywhere— as that implies start- 

Td sin^back u “'y.g'JPe “d sigh 

with tile wlinl I an association of ease — 

to t- ^ don’t possess, to presume 

GreakSw th ^ a new^advent. 

md fro wbeo doy. and the rushing to 

toiow m wide wings are able, marvellously, 

I am TmaS ”” spreading again-and he^e 
i am (mainly here this winter) to thrill with the 
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first announcement. London is better for me, dur- 
ing these months, than any other spot of earth, or 
of pavement; and even here I seem to find I 
can work — and n*ai pas maintenant d’ autre idee. 
Apropos of which aid to life your remarks about 
my small latest-born are absolutely to the point. 
The little creature is absolutely of the nresistible 
sex of her most intelligent critic—for I don’t pre- 
tend, like Lady Macbetli, to bring forth men-chil- 
dren only. You speak at your ease, chere Madame, 
of the interminable and formidable job of my pro- 
ducing k mon age another Golden Bowl— the most 
ai’duous and thankless task I ever set myself. 
However, on all that il y aurait bien des choses ^ 
dire; and meanwhile, I blush to say, the Outcry is 
on its 'wa.y to a fifth edition (in these few weeks), 
whereas it has taken the poor old G.B. eight or 
nine years to get even into a third. And I should 
have to go back and live for two continuous years 
at Lamb House to write it (living on dried lierbs 
and cold water — for “staying power” — mean- 
while;) and that would be very bad for me, would 
probably indeed put an end to me altogether. My 
own sense is that I don’t want, and oughtn’t to try, 
to attack ever again anything longer (save for 
about 70 or 80 pages more) than the Outcry. That 
is d6ja assez difficile — ^the “artistic economy” of 
that inferior little product being a mucli more 
calculated and ciphered, much more cunning and 
(to use your sweet expression) crafty one than that 
of five G.B.’s, The vague verbosity of the Oxus- 
flood (beau noml) terrifies me — sates me; whereas 
the steel structure of the other form makes every 
parcelle a weighed and related value. Moreover 
nobody is really doing (or, ce me semble, as I look 
about, can do) Outcries, while all the world is doing 
G.B.’s — and vous-meme, chere Madame, tout le 
premier: which gives you really the cat out of the 
bag! My vanity forbids me (instead, of the more 
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sweetly consecrating it) a form in which you run 
me so close. Seulement alors je compterais batir 
a great many (a great many, entendezvous?) Out- 
cries — and on donnees autrement rich. About this 
present one hangs the inferiority, the comparative 
triviality, of its primal origin. But pardon this 
flood of professional egotism. I have in any case 
got back to work — on something that now the more 
urgently occupies me as the time for me circum- 
stantially to have done it would have been last win- 
ter, when I was insuperably unfit for it, and that is 
extremely special, experimental and as yet occult. 
I apply myself to my effort every morning at a 
little repaire in the depths of Chelsea, a couple of 
little rooms that I have secm’ed for quiet and con- 
centration — ^to which our blest taxi wliirls me from 
lienee every morning at 10 o'clock, and where I 
meet_ my amanuensis (of the days of the com- 
position of the G.B.) to whom I gueuler to the best 
of my powei\ In said repaire I propose to crouch 
and me blottir (in the English shade of the word, 
for so intensely revising an animal, as well) for 
many, many weeks; so that I fear dearest Editli, 
youi’ idea of “whirling me away” will have to adapt 
itself to the sense worn by “away” — as it clearly so 
gracefully will I For there are senses in which that 
particle is for me just the most obnoxious little 
object in the language. Make yoiu’ fond use of it 
at any rate by first coming away — away hither. , . 

Yom’s all and always, 

Henry James. 

P.S. This was begun five days ago — and was 
raggedly and ruthlessly broken off — had to be — 
and I didn't mark the place this Sunday a.m. where 
I took it up again — on page 6th. But I put only 
today's date — as I didn’t put the other day’s at the 
time. 
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To W> E, Noiris, 

Lamb House, Rye, 
January 5tli, 1912, 

My dear Norris, 

I don’t know whether to call this a belated 
or a premature thing; as “a New Year’s offering” 
(and my hand is tremendously in for those just 
now, though it is also tremendously fatigued) it is 
a bit behind; whereas for an independent overture 
it follows perhaps indiscreetly fast on the heels of 
my Christmas letter. However, as since this last 
I have had the promptest and most beautiful one 
from you — a miracle of the perfect “fist” as well as 
of the perfect ease and grace — I make bold to feel 
that I am not quite untimely, that you won’t find 
me so, and I offer you still all the compliments of 
the Season— sated and gorged as you must by this 
time be with them and vague thin sustenance as 
they at best afford. If I hadn’t already in the 
course of the several score of letters which had long 
weighed on me and which I really retired to this 
place on Dec. 80th to work off as much as anytliing 
else, run into the ground the image of the coming 
year as the grim, veiled, equivocal and sinister fig- 
ure who holds us all in his di-ead hand and whom 
we must therefore grovel and abase ourselves at 
once on the threshold of, as to curry favour with 
him, I would give you the full benefit of it — but I 
leave it there as it is; though if you do wish to crawl 
beside me, here I am flat on my face. I am putting 
in a few more days here — ^in order to bore if pos- 
sible through my huge heap of postal obligations, 
the accumulation of tliree or four years, and not 
very visibly reduced even by the heroic efforts of 
the last week. I have never in all my life written 
so many letters within the same space of time — 
and I really think that is in the full sense of the 
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term documentaiy proof of my recovery of a no?'- 
mal senile strength, I go to-morrow over into Kent 
to spend Sunday with some friends near Maid- 
stone (they have lately acquired and extraordi- 
narily restored Allington Castle, which is down in 
a deep sequestered bottojn, plants its huge feet, in 
the Medway, actually overflowed, I believe, up to 
its middle). I come back here again (with acute 
lumbago, I quite expect,) and begin again — that 
is, write 300 more letters; after which I relapse 
fondly, and I think very wisely, upon London. 
Now that I am not obliged to be in this place (by 
having so committed myself to it for better for 
worse as I had in the past) I And I quite like it™ 
having enjoyed the deep peace and ease of it this 
last week; but I have to go away to prove to my- 
self the nori-obligation to stay, and that talces some 
doing — which I shall liave set about by the 15th. 
London was quite delicious during that brown still 
Xmastide — the four or five days after I wrote to 
youj the drop of life and of traffic was beyond any- 
thing of the sort I had ever seen in that frame. Tiie 
gregariousness of movement of the popi ilation is 
an amazing phenomenon— they had vanished so in 
a buncli that the streets were an uncanny desert, 
with the difference from of old that the taxis and 
motors were more absent than the cabs and car- 
riages and busses ever were, for at any given 
moment the liorizon is through tJiis power of dis- 
appearance, void of them — ^whereas the old things 
hadj through their slowness, to liang about. One 
gets a taxi, by the way, much faster than one ever 
got a handsome (lo, I have managed to forget how 
to wte the extinct objecti) — and yet one gets it 
from so much further away and from such an at 
first hopeless void. . . . 

Very romantic and charming the arrival of your 
pliant George — from all across Europe — ’for his 
Xmas eve with you; your account of it touches me 
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and I find myself ranking you with the celebrated 
fair of history and fable for whom the swimmings 
of the Hellespont and the breakings of the lance 
were perpetrated. I congratulate you on such a 
George in these for the most part merely “awfully 
sorry” days, and him on a chance of which he must 
have been awfully glad. And apropos of such 
felicities — or rather of felicities pure and simple, 
and not quite such, I do heartily hope that you will 
go on to Spain witli your niece in the spring — I’m 
convinced that you’ll find it a charming adventm'e. 
I’ve myself utterly ceased to travel — I’m a limpet 
now, for the rest of my life, on the rock of Britain, 
but I intensely enjoy the travels of my friends. 

My pen fails and my clock strikes and I am 
yours all faithfully, 

Henry James, 


To Miss M, Betham Edwards. 

Lamb House, Rye, 

Jan. 6th, 1912. 

Dear Miss Betham Edwards, 

I can now at last tell you the sad story of the 
book for Emily Morgan — ^which I am liaving put 
up to go to you with this; as well as explain a little 
my long silence. The very day, or the very second 
day, after last seeing you, a change suddenly 
took place, under great necessity, in my then cur- 
rent plans and arrangements; I departed under 
that stress for London, practically to spend the 
winter, and have come back but for a very small 
number of days — I return there next week. “But,” 
you will say, “why didn’t you send the promised 
volume for E. M. from London tlien? Wlmt mat- 
ter to us where it came from so long as it came?” 
To which I reply: “Well, I had in this house a 
small row of books available for the purpose and 
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among which I could choose — also which I came 
away* in my precipitation^ too soon to catch up in. 
flight. In London I should have to go and bu^ the 
thing, my own production — while I have two or 
three bran-new volumes, which will be nn economy 
to a man utterly depleted by the inordinate number 
of copies of The Outcry that he has given away 
and all but six of which he has had to pay for— 
his sanguinary (admire my restraint I) publisher 
allowing him but six.” “Why then couldn’t you 
write home and have one of tlie books in question 
sent you?~or have it sent to Hastings directly from 
your house?” “Because I am the happy posses- 
sor of a priceless parlourmaid who loves doing up 
books, and other parcels, and does them up beauti- 
fully, and if the volume comes to me here, to be 
inscribed, I shaE tlien have to do it up myself, nn 
act for which I have absolutely no skill and which 
I dread and loathe, and tumble it forth clumsily 
and insecurely! Besides I was vague ns to which 
of my works I did have on tlie accessible shelf — 
I only knew I had some — and would have to look 
and consider and decide: which I have now punc- 
tually done. And the tiling will be beautifully 
wrapped 1” “That’s all very well; but why then 
didn’t you write and explain why it was that you 
were keeping us unserved and uninformed?” “Oh, 
because from the moment I go up to town I 
plunge — plunge into the great whirlpool of postal 
matter, social matter, and above all, this time, grey 
matter of cerebration — Shaving got back to horrible 
arrears of work and being at best so postally sub- 
merged during these last weeks that every claim of 
that sort that could be temporarily dodged was a 
claim that found me shameless and heartless.” But 
you see the penalty of all is that I have to write all 
this now. 

. , . I’m glad you like adverbs— I adore them; 
they are the only qualifications I really much re- 
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spect, and I agree with the fine author of your 
quotations in saying — or in thinking — ^that the 
sense for them is the literary sense. None other is 
much worth speaking of. But I hope my volume 
won’t contain too many for Emily Morgan. Don’t 
let her dream of ‘‘aclcnowledging” it. She can do 
so when we meet again. Perhaps you can even help 
her out with the book by reading, yourself, the 
Beast in the Jungle, say — or the Birthplace. May 
our generally so ambiguous 1912 be all easy figm*- 
ing for you. Yours, dear Miss Betham Edwards, 
all faithfully, 

Henry James. 


To Wilfred Shetidan. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilfred Sheridan had asked him to be 
godfather to their eldest child. 

105 Pall Mall, S.W. 

Jan. 12th, 1912. 

My dear Wilfred, 

Beautiful and touching to me your con- 
joined appeal, with dear Clare’s, but ! beg you to 
see the matter in the clear and happy light when 
I say that I’m afraid it won’t do and that the blest 
Babe must really he placed, on the threshhold of 
life (there should he but one h there— don’t teach 
her to spell by me I) under some more valid and 
more charming protection than-tliat of my accumu- 
lated and before long so concluding years. She 
mustn’t be taken, for her first happy holiday, to 
visit her late godfather’s tomb— as would certainly 
be the case were I to lend myself to the fond ana- 
chronism her too rosy-visioned parents so flatter- 
ingly propose. You see, dear Wilfred, I speak 
from a wealth of wisdom and experience — life has 
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made me rather exceptionally acquainted with the 
godpaternal function (so successful an impostor 
would I seem to have been,) and it was long since 
brought home to me that the character takes more 
wearing and its duties more performing than I feel 
I have ever been able to give it. I have three god- 
children living (for to some I have been fatal)— 
two daughters and a son; and my conscience tells 
me that I have long gi'ossly neglected them. They 
write me — at considerable length sometimes, and 
I just remember that I have one of their last sweet 
appeals still unanswered. This, dear Clare and 
dear Wilfred, is pm*ely veracious history — a dark 
chapter in my life. Let me not add another— let 
me show at last a decent compunction. Let me not 
ofPer up a lielpless and unconscious little career on 
the altar of my incompetence. Franldy, the lovely 
child should hnd at her font a younger and braver 
and nimbler presence, one that shall go on witli 
her longer and become accessible to her personal 
knowledge, ^ You will feel this together on easier 
reflection — just as you will see how mv plea goes 
hand in hand witli my deep appreciation of your 
exquisite confidence. 

You must indeed, Wilfred, have been through 
terrific tension— I gathered from Ethel Bilkers 
letter that Clare’s crisis had been dire; such are 
not the hours when a man most feels the privilege 
and pride of fatherhood. But I rejoice gi'eatly 
in the good conditions now, and already make out 
tliat the daughter is to be of prodigious power, 
beauty and stature. I feel for that matter that by 
the time Easter conies I should drop her straight 
into the ritual reservoir — ^with a scandalous splash. 
It will take more than me — I (though you may 
well say you don’t •(vant more — after so many 
words I) I embrace you all three and am devot- 
edly yours, 

Henry James. 
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To Waltei' V. B, Beiry. 

H. J. never at any time received presents easily, and 
tlic difficulty seems to have reached a climax over one 
recently sent him by Mr. Berry. It may not be obvious 
that the gift in question was a leather dressing-case. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

February 8th, 1912. 

Tres-cher et tres-grand ami I 

How you must have wondered at my silence I 
But it has been, alas, inevitable and now is but 
feebly and dimly broken. Just after you passed 
through London — or rather even while you were 
passing through it — I began to fall upon evil days 
again; a deplorable bout of unwellness which, mak- 
ing me fit for nothing, gave me a sick struggle, 
first, in those awkward Pall MaU conditions, and 
then reduced me to scrambling back here as best I 
might, where I have been these several days but a 
poor ineffectual rag. I shall get better here if I 
can still fui’ther draw on my sadly depleted store 
of time and patience; but meanwhile I am capable 
hut of this weak and appealing grimace — so deeply 
discouraged am I to feel that there are still, and 
after I have travelled so far, sucli horrid little deep 
holes for me to tumble into. (This has been a 
deeper one than for many months, though I am, 
I believe, slowly scrambling out; and blest to me 
has been the resource of crawling to cover here — 
for better aid and comfort.) . . . The case has 
really and largely been, liowever, all the while, 
dearest Walter, tliat of my having had to yield, 
just after your glittering passage in town, to that 
simply overwhelming coup de massue of your — 
well, of your you know what. It was that that 
knocked me down — ^when I was just trembling for 
a fall; it was that that laid me flat. 
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Fehmary 14.tlu Well, dearest Walter, it laid 
me after all so flat that I broke down, a week ago, 
in the foregoing attempt to do you, and your in- 
effable precede, some manner of faint justice; I 
wasn’t then apt for any sort of right or worthy 
approach to you, and tliere was nothing for me but 
resignedly to intermit and me recoucher. You had 
done it witli your own mailed fist — mailed in glit- 
tering gold, speciously glazed in polished, incon- 
ceivably and indescribably sublimated, leather, and 
I had rallied but too superficially from the stroke. 
It claimed its victim afresh, and I have lain the 
better part of a week just languidly heaving and 
groaning as a result de vos ceuvres — and forced 
thereby quite to neglect and ignore all letters. I 
am a little more on my feet again, and if this con- 
tinues shall presently be able to return to town 
(Satui'day or Monday;) where, however, the mon- 
strous object will again confront me. That is the 
grand fact of the situation — ^that is the tawny lion, 
portentous creatui’e, in my path. I can’t get past 
him, I can’t get round him, and on the other hand 
he stands glaring at me, refusing to give way and 
practically blocking all my future. I can’t live 
with him, you see; because I can’t live up to him. 
His claims, his pretensions, his dimensions, his as- 
sumptions and consumptions, above all the manner 
in which he causes every surrounding object (on 
my poor premises or within my poor range) to tell 
a dingy or deplorable tale — all this makes him the 
very scourge of my life, the very blot on my scut- 
cheon. He doesn’t regild that rusty metal — he 
simply takes up an attitude of gorgeous swagger, 
sti’aight in front of all the rust and the rubbish, 
which makes me look as if I had stolen somebody 
else^s (re-garnished Mason) and were trying to 
palm it off as my own. Cher et bon Gaultier, I 
simply can’t affoi'd him, and that is the sorry 
homely truth, He is out of the jnctv/re — out of 
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ininoj and behold mo coiuleuuicd to live forever 
with that eanvaa turned to the wall. Do you know 
what tiiat means?—- to have to give up goin^^ about 
at all, lest eomplieations (of the most incalculable 
ordov) shouhl ensue from it.s being seen what I go 
about wUh, Bonne rouonun^o vaut iniciix quo sac- 
de-voyage dore, and though I may have had weak- 
nesses that have brought me a little under imblie 
notice, my nuulest hol<l-all (wliieli has aeeompanied 
me in most of my voyage through life) has at least, 
so far as I l;now, never fait jancr. All tliis I have 
to think of -' and 1 put it candidly to you while yet 
there is time, 'i’hat you slamhlirt liave counted the 
cost "“ to yourself— that is after all perhaps eon- 
eeivable ((pioi<(u’il ])einel) but Ibat you shouldn’t 
have eoimted the cost to inc, to wliom it spells ruin : 
that raidcH you with tltose great lurid, tlumgii lovely, 
romantic and historic ilgures and cliarniers who 
have seattered tlieir nd’eetions and lavished their 
favours only (as it lias presently ap)H:nred) to eon- 
sniue and to destistyl More pvosaieally, dearest 
Walter (if one of the most lyric nets recorded in 
history— and <me of the most (inely aestlietie, and 
one stamped with the most juatehless grace, han a 
prosaic side,) I have lieeii truly overwhelmed hy 
the jn'ineely munideenee and generosity of your 
proced?', and I Iiave gasped uiuler it wlule tossing 
on the hod of indisnosilioii. l*’or a beau geste, e’ost 
le plus heau, hy all odds, of any in all my life ever 
esquiss?! in my dircetion, nn<l it linn, as sueh, left 
me really and truly punting helplessly after - in* 
ratlier (p'llte intensely 7/r/o;r — itl What is a poor 
man to do, mon prince, mou hon prince, inon 
grand prinee, wlien so prodigiously practised upon? 
There is uolhiuf/, you see: for the proeeeding itself 
swallows at a gulp, with its open crimson jaws 
{such a rosy mnuthi) like Carlyle's Miraheau, “all 
formulas.” One doesn't “thank.” I lake it, when 
llm hcaven.n open— tliat is when the whale of Mr, 
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AUen’s-in-the-Strand celestial shopfront does — and 
dischai’ge straight into one’s lap the perfect com- 
pendium, tlie very bui'den of the song, of just what 
the Angels liave been raving about ever since we 
first heard of them. Well ma^ they have raved 
— but I can’t, you see; I have to take the case (the 
incomparable suit-case) in abject silence and sub- 
mission. Ah, Walter, Walter, why do you do these 
things? they’re magnificent, but they’re not — well, 
discussable or permissible or forgiveable. At least 
not all at once. It will take a long, long time. 
Only little by little and buckle-hole by buckle-hole, 
shall I be able to look, with you, even one strap in 
the face. As yet a sacred horror possesses me, and 
I must ask you to let me, please, though writing 
you at such length, not so much as mention the sub- 
ject. It’s better so. Perhaps your conscience will 
tell you why — tell you, I mean, that great supreme 
gestes are only fair when addressed to those who 
can themselves gesticulate. I can’t — and it makes 
me feel so awkward and graceless and poor. I 
go about trying — so as to hurl it (something or 
other) back on you; but it doesn’t come off — prac- 
tice doesiiH make perfect; you are victor, winner, 
master, oh irresistible one — ^you’ve done it, you’ve 
brought it off and got me down forever, and I must 
just feel your weiglit and bear your might to bless 
youi* name — even to the very end of the days of 
yours, dearest Walter, all too abjectly and too 
touchedly, 


Heniiy James, 
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To TV, D. Sowells. 

The following ‘^open letter” was written, to be read 
at the dinner held in New York in celebration of Mr. 
Howella’s seventy-fifth birthday. 

105 PaU Mall, S.W. 

February 19th, 1912, 

My dear Howells, 

It is made Icnown to me that they are soon 
to feast in New York the newest and freshest of 
the splendid birthdays to which you keep treating 
us, and that your many friends will meet round 
you to rejoice in it and reaffirm their allegiance. 
I shall not be there, to my sorrow, and though this 
is inevitable I yet want to be missed, peculiarly 
and monstrously missed; so that these words shall 
be a public apology for my absence: read by you, 
if you like and can stand it, but better still read to 
you and in fact straight at you, by whoever will be 
so kind an^d so loud and so distinct. For I doubt, 
you see, whether any of your toasters and acclaim- 
ers have anything like my ground and title for be- 
ing with you at such an hour. There can scarce be 
one, I think, to-day, who has known you from so 
far back, who has kept so close to you for so long, 
and who has such fine old reasons — so old, yet so 
well preserved — to feel your virtue and sound your 
praise. My debt to you began well-nigh half a 
century ago, in the most personal way possible, and 
then kept growing and growing with your own 
admirable growth — ^but always rooted in the early 
intimate benefit. This benefit was that you held 
out your open editorial liand to me at the time I 
began to write — and I allude especially to the sum- 
mer of 1866 — ^^vith a franloiess and sweetness of 
hospitality that was really the making of me, the 
making of the confidence that required help and 
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sympathy and that I should otherwise, I think, 
have strayed and stumbled about a long time with- 
out acquii'ing. You showed me the way and opened 
me tlie door; you wrote to me, and confessed your- 
self struck with me — I have never forgotten the 
beautiful tlu-ill of that. You published me at once 
— and paid me, above aU, with a dazzling promp- 
titude; magnificently, I felt, and so that nothing 
since has ever quite come up to it. More than this 
even, you cheered me on with a sympathy that was 
in itself an inspiration. I mean that you talked 
to me and listened to me— ever so patiently and 
genially and suggestively conversed and consorted 
with me. This won me to you irresistibly and made 
you the most interesting person I knew — lost as I 
was in the charming sense that my best friend was 
an editor, and an almost insatiable editor, and that 
such a delicious being as that was a kind of property 
of my own. Yet how didn’t that interest still 
quicken and spread when I became aware that — 
with such attention as you could spare from us, 
for I recognised my fellow beneficiaries—you had 
started to cultivate your great garden as well ; the 
tract of virgin soil that, beginning as a cluster of 
bright, fresh, sunny and savoury patches, close 
about the house, as it were, was to become that vast 
goodly pleasaunce of art and observation, of ap- 
preciation and creation, in which you have laboured, 
without a break or a lapse, to this day, and in which 
you have grown so grand a show of — well, really 
of everything. Y our liberal visits to my plot, and 
your free-handed purchases there, were still greater 
events when I began to see you handle, yourself, 
with such ease the key to our rich and inexhaustible 
mystery. Then the question of what you would 
make of your own powers began to be even more 
interesting than the question of what you would 
make of mine — all the more, I confess, as you had 
ended by settling this one so happily. My con- 
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fidonco in myself, which you had so helped me to, 
gave way to a faseinatetl impression of your own 
spread and grt)wth; for you broke out so insistently 
and variously that it was a charm to watcli and an 
oxeitoment to follow you. The only drawback that | 

I romemhor suifering from was that I, your origi- 
nal debtor, couldn’t print or jHiblish or pay you — | 

which would liavo been a sort of ideal repayment ^ 

and of cnbaiiccd credit; you could take care of your- j 

self HO bcautirully, and 1 could (unless by some 
occasional hu|)j)y chance or rare favour) scarce so 
much as glance at your proofs or have a glimpse - 

of your ‘‘endings,** I could only read you, full- 
lihnvn and (iiiislual—nnd see, with the rest of the j 

wovhl, Iiow you were floing it again and again. 'j 

That then was wliat I liad with time to settle ^ 

down to — ilic common attitude of seeing you do 
it a^juiu and again; keep on doing it, with your ;5 

licniic consistoucy and your noble, genial nhun- 
dunce, during all tlie years that liavc seen so many 
apparitions come and go, so many vain flourishes 
attempted and achieved, so many little fortunes ..i 

made and nniuadc, so many weaker inspirations 
hidrayed and spent. Having myself to practise 
mcaiuo' economics, I! have admirc<l[, frfim period to 
piM'iod, your so ample and lilicnd flow; wondered 
at your sc'crct f<»r doing positively a little — what ' 

do I say a lllllei/ I mean a magnificent dcall'-of 
hlvcrything. I seem to myself to liave faltered and 
languished, to have missed more occasions tlian I 
have gras])cd, while you have piled u]> your monu- 
ment just by remaining at your post. For you have 
had the udvaulnge, after all, of lu’cathiiig an air : 

that lias siiitisl and nourished you; of sitting up to ; 

your neck, as I may say -or at least \ip to your 
waist amid the soiirees of your inspiration, *I'herc 1 

and so yon ^v^■^■e at your post; there and so the spell | 

could ever Nvork for yon, tlicve. aiul so your I'ela- | 

tiou to all your material grow closer and stronger, | 
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your perception penetrate, your authority accumu- 
late. They make a great array, a literature in them- 
selves, your studies of American life, so acute, so 
direct, so disinterested, so preoccupied but with 
the fine truth of the case; and the more attaching 
to me, always, for their referring themselves to a 
time and an order when we knew together what 
American life was — or thought we did, deluded 
though we may have beenl I don’t pretend to 
measure the effect, or to sound the depths, if they 
be not the shallows, of the huge wholesale importa- 
tions and so-called assimilations of this later time; 
I can only feel and speak for those conditions in 
which, as "‘quiet observers,” as careful painters, as 
sincere artists, we could still, in our native, our 
liuman and social element, know more or less where 
we were and feel more or less what we liad hold 
of. You knew and felt these things better than 
I; you had learnt them earlier and more inti- 
mately, and it was impossible, I think, to be in 
more instinctive and more informed possession 
of the general truth of your subject than you 
happily found yourself. The real affair of the 
American case and character, as it met your view 
and brushed your sensibility, that was what in- 
spired and attached you, and, heedless of foolish 
fiui-ries from other quarters, of all wild or weak 
slashings of the air and wavings in the void, you 
gave yourself to it with an incorruptible faith. You 
saw your field with a rare lucidity ; you saw all it 
had to give in the way of the romance of the real 
and the interest and the thrill and the charm of tlie 
common, as one may put it; the character and the 
comedy, the }>oint, the pathos, the tragedy, the 
particular home-grown humanity under your eyes 
and your hand and with which the life all about you 
was closely interknitted. Your hand reached out 
to these things with a fondness that was in itself 
a literary gift, and played with them as the artist 
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(inly anti iilwiiya can play: freely, quaintly, incal- 
t’ulalily, with all the aasuranec of his fancy and liis 
irony, and yt:t with that line taste for the trutli and 
the pity and the meaning of the imittcr which keeps 
the temper of olisorvatiou both sluirp and sweet. 
I'o ohserve, liy such an instinct and by such re- 
(Lection, is to lind work to one’s hand and a chal- 
lenge in every Imsh; and ns the familiar American 
scene thus hristled ahoiit you, so, year by year, 
your visioii more and more justly I’csponded ami 
swarmed, you put forth A Modern Instance, and 
'I'he Kise of Silas laipham, and A Iln7.ai’d of New 
.Koi'Litmss, and 'I'he Jaindlord at Tiioids Head, and 
I'lie Kentons (that perfectly classic illustration of 
yoiir .spirit and your form,) after having jiut forth 
in perliaps lighter-lingered prelude A, Koregoue 
C'onclusion, and 'I’he Undiseovered Country, and 
The Lady of the Aroostook, mid 'riie Minister’.s 
Charge — to make of a long last too .short a one*, 
with the elfeet, again and again, of a feeling for the 
luiinau relation, as the .social climate of our c(ain- 
try ([ualidos, inten.silies, generally conditions and 
colours it, wliieh, married in perfect felicity to the 
cxpre.ssitm you fouiul for its .service, constituted 
the (iriginalily that we Avnnt to fasten upon you, 
us with silver nails, to-night. Stroke by stroke ami 
hook by hook your work was to become, for this 
ex((uisiU' notation of our whole democratic liglit 
and sliade and give and take, in the highest degree 
(hmmvnlav}i ; .so that none other, through all your 
line long season, could approach it in value and 
amplitude. None, let me .say too, was to approach 
it in essential distinction; for you had grown mas- 
ter, by insidious practices best known to yourself, 
of a iiictiiod so easy and so natural, so marked with 
tlie nersonal element of your humour and the play, 
not less personal, of your sympathy, that the critic 
Impt coming on its secret coimeetiou with tlie grace 
of letters much as I'Vnimorc Cooper’s Leather- 
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stocking — so knowing to be able to do itl^ — conies, 
in the forest, on the subtle tracks of Indian braves. 
However, these things take us far, and ivluit I 
wished mainly to put on record is my sense ol that 
unfailing, testifying truth iu you which lyill keep 
you from ever being neglected. 'I'lic critical^ in- 
telligence — if any such litful ami discredited liglit 
may still be conceived as witbin our splicrc—has 
not at all begun to render you its tril)utc. _ 'I'he 
more inquiringly and perceivingly it shall still ho 
projected upon the American life wc used to know, 
the more it shall be moved by the analytic am! his- 
toric spirit, the more indispensable, the more a ves- 
sel of light, will you be found. It*s a great thing 
to have used one’s genius and done one’s work with 
such quiet and rohust consistency tliat th(,!y fall hy 
their own weight into that happy service. Afou 
may remember perhaps, and I like to recall, liow 
the great and admirable Tainc, iu one of the lino 
excursions of his French curiosity, greeted you as 
a precious painter and a sovereign witne.ss. '.But 
his appreciation, I want you to believe with me, 
will yet be carried much furtlier, and then — though 
you may have argued yourself happy, in your gen- 
erous way and with your incurable optimism, even 
while noting yourself not understood — your really 
heautiful time will come. Notliing so much as 
feeling that he may Iiimsclf perhaps help a little 
to bring it on can give pleasure to yours all faith- 
fully, 


IIjlNllY JaMICS, 
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To Mrs. Wlm'ton. 

The following refers to the third volume (covering the 
years 1888 to 184!8) of Mme Vladimir Karenine’s “George 
Sand, sa Vie et ses QSuvres,” an article on which, written 
by H. J. for tlie Quarterly Review, appears in 'Notes on 

A/ 0 

Reform Club, Pall MaU, S.W. 

March 13tli, 1912. 

Dearest Edith, 

Just a word to thank you — so inadequately 
■ — for everything. Your letter of the 1st infinitely 
appeals to me, and the 3d vol. of the amazing 
Vladimir (amazing for acharnement over her sub- 
ject) has rejoiced my heart the more that I had 
quite given up expecting it. The two first vols. 
had long ago deeply held me — but I had at last 
had to suppose them but a colossal fragment. 
Fortunately the whole thing proves less fragmen- 
tary than colossal, and our dear old George ressort 
more and more prodigious the nearer one gets to 
her. The passages you marked contribute indeed 
most to this ineffable effect — and the long letter 
to sweet Solange is surely one of the rarest fruits 
of the human intelligence, one of the gi'eat things 
of literature. And what a value it all gets from 
our memory of that wondrous day when we ex- 
plored the very scene where they pigged so thrill- 
ingly together. What a crew, what 7nceurs, what 
habits, what conditions and relations every way — 
and what an altogether mighty and marvellous 
George! — not diminished by all the greasiness and 
smelliness in which she made herself (and so many 
other persons !) at home. Poor gentlemanly, cruci- 
fied Chop 1 — not natm-ally at home in grease— but 
having been originally pulled in — and floundering 
there at last to extinction! Cc qui depasse, how- 
ever — and it makes the last word about dear old 
G. really — is her overwhelming glihnesSj as ex- 
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emplificcl, c.g., in liur IcUtT to (try'/.niala (or 
Avhatcvur liis minu!,) the one Ut the iii'.Nt p^l^^e or 
two of which your poiieil-iuiirks refer nu*. mul in 
wliicli slio "p().sLs" him, us they say a! Sloekhridge, 
as to all her amount. To have such a (low of remark 
on tliiit subject, and everylhing eoimeeleti with it, 
at lier eomnmnd helps someh(»w to make one feel 
that Providence laid up for the French Nueh a stt>rt* 
of roniark, in a<lvauce and, as it ^v'crt^ should the 
worst befall, that their conduct and mn'tirit, coming 
afters bad positively to justify ami do honour to 
the whole colleetiou of formulae, phrast's and, as I 
.my, glihnesses—so that as thtu'c were at nny rate 
such things tlicro for them to inm-ilahly sttf}. why 
not .simply do all tlie tilings that would give them 
a rapport and a sense? The things tec, poor tits- 
inherited race, do, wc have to tlo so dimly and 
sceptically, without the sense of any siieh heautifnl 
cadres awaiting us — and therefore poorly and go- 
ing hut half — or a tenth — of the way. It makes a 
(lincrcncc when you have to invent your sugges- 
tions and glosses all after the faeti you ilo it so 
nuserahly compared with Provideuee t'spceially 
1 rovideriee aided by the French language} whieh 
by the way convinces me tliat :Providcnee tliinks 
and really expresses itself only in h'reneh. the lan- 
guage of, gallantry. It will he a joy when we can 
next converse on tlicsc and eogimle themcH— I 
know ot no such link of true inlercliange as a eom- 
inunity of interest in dear old George. 

I don’t know what else to tell you -nor where 

have been able to make yourself a system of some 
■SOI L— to have arrived at some modm vivendi, Tlie 
impossible wears on us, but wc v'cnr n little here, 

I think, even on the coal-strikc and the mass t»f iu 
attendant miseiy; though they jn-adiice an enVet 
and create an atmosphere unspeakaldy dismal and 
depressing; to which the window-smashing women 
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add a darker shade. I am blackly bored when the 
latter are at large and at work; but somehow I am 
still more blackly bored when they are shut up in 
Holloway and we are deprived of them. . . . 

Yours all and always, dearest Edith, 

Henry James. 


To H, G. Wells. 

This refers to a proposal (which did not take effect) 
that Mr. Wells should become a member of the lately 
formed Academic Committee of the Royal Society of 
Literature. 

105 Pall Mall, S.W. 

March 25th, 1912. 

My dear Wells, 

Your letter is none the less interesting for 
being what, alas, I believed it might be; in spite of 
which interest — or in spite of which belief at least 
—here I am at it again 1 I know perfectly what 
you mean by your indifference to Academies and 
Associations, Bodies and Boards, on all this gi’ound 
of ours; no one should know better, as it is pre- 
cisely my own state of mind — areally caring as I 
do for nothing in the world but lonely patient vir- 
tue, which doesn’t seek that company. Neverthe- 
less I fondly hoped that it might end for you as it 
did, under earnest invitation, for me — in your hav- 
ing said and felt all those things and then joined — 
for the general amenity and civility and unim- 
portance of the thing, giving it the benefit of the 
doubt — for the sake of the good-nature. You will 
say that you had no doubt and couldn’t therefore 
act on any : but that germ, alas, was what my letter 
sought to implant — in addition to its not being a 
question of your acting, but simply of your not 
(that is of your not refusing, but simply lifting 
your oar and letting yourself float on the current 
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of acclainatioiii.) There woiiid he no (lue.stioii of 
your being enbingled or hampered, or evi‘n, I tlunk, 
of your lieing bored; Ihe eoinmon ground between 
all lovers and praetiUoner.s of our general form 
Avould be under your feet .so nuhtnilli/ anil not at 
all (Hit of your way; and it wouldn't be you in the 
least who would have to take a step baekward or 
aside, it would lie wp gravitating toward you, melt- 
ing into your orbit as a mere more direct elVeet of 
the energy of your genius. Your plea of your 
being anarehie and seeing your work as .sueh isn’t 
in the least, believe me, a reason against; for (also 
believe me) you are essentially wrong about lluit! 
No talent, no imagination, no appliealJon of art, 
as great as yours, is aide not to make mueh less for 
anareliy than for a eontinuity and eohereney mueh 
bigger than any disintegrulion. 'riieia^’s no repre- 
sentation, no pielure (wliieh is yonr form,) that 
isn’t by its very nature ju’esevvalion, assoeialion, 
and of a positive assoiriational apyavd- lhat is tlu! 
very granmmr of it; none that isn’t thereby some 
sort of interesting or curious nrdrn I utterly defy 
it ill short not to make, all tlie anareliy in the world 
aiding, fur more than it unmakes — Just as I utterly 
defy tile anarehie to express itself ve])vesentation- 
ully, art aiding, talent aiding, the ))lay of invention 
aiding, in short f/ou aiding, without the grossest, the 
ahsurdost ineoiisistency. So it is Unit you are in 
our circle anyhow you can fix it, ami with us al- 
ways drawing more around (though nlwiiys at a 
respectful and eonsiderate distance,) rascmaUMlly 
to admire and watch- all to the greater glory of 
the English name, and the brave, as brave as pos- 
sible English array; the latter brave even with tlic 
one American blotch upon it, Oh pulrhlimnl — 
that mine, the mere paying guest in tlu‘ house, 
should have its credit more at heart lhan its un- 
natural, its proud and perverse soul Ifowever, all 
this isn’t to worry or to weary (I wish it vtmldl) 
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your ruthlessness; it*s only to drop a sigh on my 
shattered dream that you might have come among 
us with as much freedom as grace. I prolong the 
sigh as I think how much you might have done 
for our freedom — and how little we could do 
against yours I 

Don’t answer or acknowledge this unless it may 
have miraculously moved you by some quarter of 
an inch. But then oh dol — ^though I must warn 
you that I shall in that case follow it up to the 
death I 

Yours all faithfully, 

Henry James, 
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To Lady Bell, \ 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W. ^ 

May mh, 1912. ^ 

My dear Florence Bell, 

A good friend of ours — in fact one of our 
very best — spoke to me here a few days ago of your 
having lately had (all unknown to me) a great 
tribulation of illness; but also told me, to my lively J 

relief, that you are getting steadily well again and 
that (thankful at the worst for small mercies after ] 

such an ordeal) you are in some- degree accessible i 

to the beguilement and consolation of letters. I 
have only taken time to wonder whether just such J 

a mercy as this may not be even below the worst ■ 

but am letting the question rest on the basis of my 
feeling that you must never, and that you will never, | 

dream of any “acknowledging” of so inevitable a | 

little sign of sympathy. Such dreams, I too well ! 

know, only aggravate and hamper the upward ; 

struggle, don’t in the least lighten or quicken it. 

Take absolute example by me— who had a very dis- 
mal bad illness two and a half years ago (from out 
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of the hlnckneftH i)f Avhicli I haven't even now wlutlly 
emerged,) iind who relleet wltli iJt).sitive eoinphi'- 
eenoy on all my letters, the reeeived ones, of ihat 
lime, that still, and that largely always will, re- 
main unanswered. I want yiai'to he \-oniplaeent 
too — though at this rate there won't he juneli for 
you to he so abouU I really hope you go on 
smoothly and serenely— and am glad miw tliat I 
didn’t helplessly kn<tw you were so slrieken. Hut 
I wish I had for you a few solid ehimks of iligestilile 
(that is, mainly good) news—sueh as, given your 
constitutional eharitjs will melt in your monih. 
(There are people for wlmm only Ihe oilier sort 
is digestible.) Rut 1 somehow in these sulalued 

days — I speak of my own very personal ones « 

don’t Diahc news*, I even ratlier liread breaking out 
into it, or having it break into me: it’s so much 
oftener — 


May 20/7/. Hill Hnll, ’I'heydon Moimt, hipping. 

I began the above now many days ago, and it was 
dashed from my hand by a .sudden llap of one of 
tlic thousand tentaeles of the London ilay— hn»ken 
oil' short by that aggressive gesture (if the Happing 
oi: a tentaele in a eoneoivahle gesture*,) and here 1 
take it up again in another place and at the llrsl 
momeivt of any sort of freedom and ease for it. Ah 
I road it over the interruption strikes me as a sort 
of blessing in disguise, as I can’t imagine what I 
meant to say in timb last jiortcutoiis senteueu, now 
doubtless never to be finished, and not in the least 
deserving it—evcn if it can have been anything Ichh 
than the platitude that the news one gets is mueh 
more usually bad than good, and that /is the news 
one gives is scai;ce more, mostly, than the news one 
has ffotj so the indigent state, in that line, is more 
graectully worn than the bloated. I must have 
meant something better than that. At any rate 
see how indigent I am— that with all the momen- 
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touH tilings that ought to have haiipcnctl to mo to 
oxphiiu my sorry lapse (for so many days,) my 
ohroniek’ would' seem only of the smallest beer. 
Put it at least that with tlicse humble itcans the 
texture of my life has bristled — even to the ell'eet 
of a certain 'fever and Hurry; Imt tliey are .siu;h 
matters ns v'tndd make no Hgure among the great 
issues and ptaieessions of lloiinton — ns I believe 
tliat great order to proceed. The nearest approach 
to the showy is my luiving come dciwn here yester- 
day for a couple of days—in order not to prevent 
my young American nephew and niece (just lately 
married, and to whom I liave beeti lending my little 
liouse in the country) from the umus(Mnenl of it; 
as, heing invited, tliey yet wouhln’t come without 
my dim piaiteetitm — so that 1 have made, dimly 
proteetive, thus imieh of a dusli into the world-— 
where I lltul myself (piite vividly resigned. It is 
the world of the wonderful and delightful M!rs, 
Charles ITuuter, whom you may know (long my 
very kind friend;) and all swimming .iust now in 
a sea <)f music: Jolm Sargent (us miieh a player 
as a painter,) Percy (Trainger, linger Qniltor, Wil- 
fred von (rlehn, and otliers; rouml whose harmoni- 
ous carelo, liowevcr, 1 roam as in (luter darkness, 
catching a vague glow througli the veiled windows 
of the temple, but on the wlmle only intelligent 
enmigli to feel and rue my Htupidity—whieh is (piite 
the wrong eoiidition. It is a great eursc not to be 
densely enough indilferent to enough impossible 
things 1 Most things are impossilde to me; but I 
Iilush for it— can’t bra/en it out that they are no 
loss. Hra/ening it out is tlio secret of life— for the 
pm ilonh. But what need of that have you, lady 
of tlie full [irograminc and the rich performaneey 
What I do enter here (l)ey<ind the loving-kindness 
(h txnUc cello ;/r«7/mr) is the fresh illustration of 
the beauty ami amenity and ancientry of this won- 
drous oki Ikigkind, wliieh at twenty miles or so 
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Jtoiu London sumainds tliLs and inter- 

osting and hiKtorie lutuso with a giron I'oimtry aa 
wide and Tree, and appavonlly as .sfquesU'i’fd, and 
strikingly as rural— in the C‘()n.slal)le way as if it 
were on the other sale of the island. Hut i leave it 
to-morrow to go hack to town till (prohahly) ahtaU: 
July Ist, liefore wliieh I fondly hope you tnny he 
so Jirm on your feet as to he nhle Uj glide again 
over those hcautiful paisiuets of 0/5, In that ease 
I shall he so delighted to glide in u])on you 
assuming my halnnee preservial - at soine hour 
gently appointed by yourself, 'i'heu I shall tell 
you more— if you ean stand more after this four- 
teen sprawling and vaeiious pages. (Alas, I am 
hut too aware there is nothing in them; nolliiug, 
tliat is, but the alfectionate lldelity, wiih every 
l)le.ssing on your further complete healitig, ttf) 
yours all constantly, 

IIkNIIV JAWJUi. 


To Mrs. W. K. Cllffonl 

On May 7, 1912, the Academic CoiniiiH lro of llie lioyal 
Society of Ijitornture celebrated Hie eeiilenary of Hu? 
birth of llobert Browning. H, J. reuil a )mper\m “'riu? 
Novel in J'ho IHng and Uooky' ufterwardx inrlnded 
in Noic6 oil NovcHhIs, In an ap^)r^!r^ali^'^' nnlire of 
the oocaaion in the Pall Mall Gaealh Mr. h'iluoa Youim 
described Ids voice as “old.” 


Eefom Club, I>iill Mull, S.W. 

„ , ^ . May IBtli, :inili. 

Dearest Lucyl 

Your impulse to steep me, and hold me down 
under water, m the Fountain of Yonth, with 
Charles Boyd muscularly to help you, is no less 
beauliliil than the expression you have given it, by 
which I am more touched than I can tell you, t 
take it as one of your constant kindnesses— hut I 
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had, all the same, I fear, taken Filson Young’s 
Invidious Epithet (in that little compliment) as in- 
evitable, wholly, though I believe it was mainly 
applied to my mice. My voice was on that Cen- 
tenary itself Centenarian — for reasons that couldn’t 
he helped — for I really that day wasn’t fit to speak. 
As for one’s own sense of antiquity, my own, what 
is one to say? — it varies, goes and comes; at times 
isn’t there at all and at others is quite sufficient, 
thank you I I cultivate not thinking about it — and 
yet in certain ways I like it, like the sense of having 
had a great deal of life. The young, on the whole, 
make me pretty sad — ^the old themselves don’t. 
But the 'pretension to youth is a thing that makes 
me saddest and oldest of all; the acceptance of the 
fact that I am all the while growing older on the 
other hand decidedly rejuvenates me; I say "what 
then?” and the answer doesn’t come, there doesn’t 
seem to be any, and that quite sets me up. So I 
am young enough — and you are magnificent, sim- 
ply ; I get from you the sense of an inexhaustible 
vital freshness, and your voice is the voice (so beau- 
tiful I) of your twentieth year. Your going to 
America was admirably young — an act of your 
twenty-fifth. Don’t he younger than that; don’t 
seem a year younger than you do seem; for in that 
case you will have quite withdi’awn from my side. 
Keep up with me a little. I shall come to see you 
again at no distant day, but the coming week seems 
to have got itself pretty well encumbered, and on 
the 24th or 26th I go to Rye for foui' or five days. 
After that I expect to be in town quite to the end 
of June. I am reading the Green Book in bits — 
as it were — the only way in which I can read (or 
at least do read the contemporary novel — though 
I read so very few — almost none.) My only way 
of reading — apart from that — is to imagine myself 
Xi>riting the thing before me, treating the subject— 
and thereby often differing from the author and his 
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—or hcv—^my, I find G, W. very brisk and alive, 
but I hm; to take it in piuee.s, or liberal sips, and 
HO Imve oidy reached the middle, AVlmt 1 feel 
critically (and I can feel about anything of tlie 
sort but critically) ia that you don’t your 

material hard and tight enough, tit press out of its 
ounces and inchea Avhat they will give, 'I'lmt 
material lies too loose in yttur hand or your hand, 
otherwise expressed, doesn’t lighten round it. 'I’liat 
is the fault of all lietivc Avriting now, it seems to 
me — that and the inordinate abuse of dialogue-' 
though this but one elTcet of tlie not siiuee/ing. 
It’s a wrong, a disastrous and imseientille economy 
altogether. I squeevie as I rend you —hut iliat, as 
I say, is rewritingl However, I will tell yon more 
Avhen I have eaten all tiie pieces, And I shall love 
and stick to you always— as your old, very old, 
oldest old 

H. J. 


To Xluf/h IValpolo. 

llcfonn Clul), Pall Mall, vS.AV. 

May IDth, Hm. 

, . . Your letter greatly moves mid regales me. 
Fully do I enter into your joy of Hcquestration, 
and your bliss of removal from this Hccne of hentetl 
turmoil and dusty despair — wliich, however, re- 
awaits you! Never mindj sink up to your neck 
into the brimming basin of nature and peace, and 
teach yourself— by which I mean let your grand- 
mother teach you — ^^that witli each revolving year 
you will need and make more piously these preeious 
sacrifices to Pan and the Muses, Tlistory eternnllv 
repeats itself, and I remember well how in the oltl 
London years (of my/ old London—Z/iis isn’t that 
one) I used to clutch at tlic.se chances of ohseure 
flight and at the possession, less fnislratcd, of my 
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soul, my senses and my hours. So keep it up ; I 
miss you, little as I see you even when here {for 
I feel you more than I see you;) but I surrender 
you at whatever cost to the beneficent powers, 
Therefore I rejoice in the getting on of your work 
— how splendidly copious your flow; and am much 
interested in what you tell me of your readings 
and youi’ literary emotions. These latter indeed — 
or some of tliem, as you express them, I don’t think 
I fully share. At least when you ask me if I don’t 
feel Dostoieffsky’s “mad jumble, that flings things 
down in a heap,” nearer truth and beauty than the 
picking and composing that you instance in Steven- 
son, I reply with emphasis that I feel nothing of 
the sort, and that the older I grow and tlie more 
I go the more sacred to me do picking and compos- 
ing become — though I naturally don’t limit myself 
to Stevenson’s Idnd of tlie same. Don’t let any 
one persuade you — there are plenty of ignorant 
and fatuous duffers to try to do it — that sti’enuous 
selection and comparison are not the very essence 
of art, and that Form is [not] substance to that 
degree that there is absolutely no substance with- 
out it. Form alone takes, and holds and preserves, 
substance — saves it from the welter of helpless 
verbiage that we swim in as in a sea of tasteless 
tepid pudding, and that makes one ashamed of an 
art capable of such degradations. Tolstoi and D. 
are fluid puddings, though not tasteless, because 
the amount of their own minds and souls in solution 
in the broth gives it savour and flavour, thanks to 
the strong, rank quality of their genius and their 
experience. But there are all sorts of things to be 
said of them, and in particular that we see how 
great a vice is their lack of composition, their de- 
fiance of economy and architecture, directly they 
are emulated and imitated; then, as subjects of 
emulation, models, they quite give themselves away. 
There is nothing so deplorable as a work of art 
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with a leak in its interost; niul tlici-e is nn siifti U'lik 
of iiitoriist ns thmugh ciiininnimusH til' ronn. Its 
opposite, tlu^ found (hoeauso tlu! .smight-i’or) form 
is tilt! absolute cita<lel anti tiviiernm'le of iuteresl. 
Hut what a lecture I am voatliiig you -1 hough a 
very iinperrcct one— Avhieh you have drawn upon 
youi'self (ns inortMiver it was quite right you 
should.) Hut no inaltor— I ahal! go for ytai again 
—as soon as I lind you in a lone corner. ... 

Well, dcartfst Ifugh, love me a lillle lielter (if 
y<ai tY/M.) for tlii.s Idler, for I am ever so fondly 
and faithfully yours, 

IIknuv .Jamiui. 


To Miss Rhoda Rrauphhni, 

Reform tduh. Pall Mall, S.W. 

June *«2nd. lUl'J. 

My dear Rhoda, 

'J'oo many day.s have elapstsl since ^ got 
your kind letter —but Loudon days do leak away 
even for one wlio ptmily tries to cinhank and eco- 
nomise them — us 1. do; they fall, as it were, from — 
or, bettor still, they utterly dissolve /n— iny nerve- 
less grasp. In that enfeehlcil eJuleli the pen itself 
tends to waggle and drop; and lienee, in short, iny 
appearanee of languor over the inksliuid. d'his is 
a dark moist .Sunday a.in., and I sit alone in the 
great dim solemn library of this Clul) {'riiaekeray's 
Megatherium or whatever,) and say to myself that 
the conditions now at last auf/ht ti/he anspieious 
though indeed that merely temls to make me hut 
brood iuefricicntly over the transrormalionM of 
London as sueli seenes express them and as I have 
seen them go on growing. Now at last the pluee 
becomes an utter void, a desort i»eopiod with ghosls, 
for all except three days (uhtml) of tlie week 
speaking from the social point of vic^v. 'riie old 
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Viotorian social Sunday is dust and ashes, and a 
holy stillness, a repudiating blankness, has posses- 
sion— which liowevcr, after all, has its merits and 
iLseonvetiionocstoa. . . , Cadogau Gardens, mean- 
while, know me no more— the region has turned 
to sadness, as if, witli your absence, all the blinds 
were down, aiul I now have no such eonlident and 
cordial _ afternoon refuge left Very promptly, 
next winter, the hliuds must he up again, and I 
will keep the tryst I have been talking of you 
tills evening with dear W. Norris, who is pay- 
ing (ine of his mueli iuters|)ueed visits to town and 
has <line(l with me, amialily, without other attrac- 
tions. {'rhis letter, hegim tliis a.m. and inter- 
rupted, I take up again toward midnight.) . . . . 

Good-night, however, now — I must stagger 
(really from the force of too total an ahstinouee) 
to my never-iuuippveciated eoiieh. (Norris dined 
oil a bottle of so<la-water and I oir no drop of any- 
thiiiff.) I jiray you ho hearing grandly up, and I 
live in tlie light of your noble fortitude, One is 
always llu; better for a great example, and I am 
ulway.s all-faitlifully yours, 

IIknhy .TaMJ38. 


i 2’n Jlcnry James, ^pmior, 

LamI) House, llyc. 

j July Kith, 101,2. 

j Hcnvesl ITarry, 

I , , . I came down licre from town hut live day,s 

1 ago, and feed intensely, after so long an ahsenee, 

f the hltfsl, the invalualilo, little old refuge-quality 

of dear Tv. IT. at this and kindred .seasons. A 
tremendous wave <»f heat is sweeping over the land 
I — passed on apparently from ''youv side” — and I 

i left I^ondon a liery furnaec and the Keform Cluh 

I a feather lied on top of one in the same. The 
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visitation still goes on clay after clay, hu 
immense mitigation, 1 can licur it hortv * 
nothing could be more mitigating than *i 
tunate conditions. 

, , , The “working expensively” mei 
signifies for me simply the “literary and hi 
the tcehnieal, side of the matter — the fact 
doing this hook I am led, hy the very protn 
action of jny idiosyncrasy, on and on inl;i 
evocation and rami(ieati<»n of old iningCH ur 
ncetions, jnorc intolloclnal and moral an 
raphy (though all closely and, as I feel it, 
sitclj'" associated and involved,) tliau 1 shnl 
know what to do with — to do witli, that in, 
book (I shall doubtless Im able to use rejtn 
suppressed parts in some other wa^^) It's ui 
and more (or long since estahlislRMl) di 
always, tliat I have to projecit and do a gre 
ill order to choose from that, after the fad 
is most designated and HU[)i’eniely urgent. ' 
a costly way of working, as regards time, ii 
etc. — at least in the short run. In the lt*i' 
and “hy and large,” it, I think, abcindimlly J 
itself. That is really all I meant to convey 
and to your mother throngli Hill — as a kind 
caution and forewanung— i'or your inevitabi 
of my “slownc.Ns.” Of course: too I liave Im 
up and breaks, sometimes dislicarteninp; 
through the rceuri’enec of had ijhysieal etui 
— anc am still liable, strictly speaking, tti 
Hut t le main thing to .say about these, oiu’t* 
is that they tend sloadilv, and most helpfi 
diminish, both in intensity and in duratiu 
that I have really now reiiehed the point ut 
tlic succc.ssful effort to work really helps ni<; 
cally— to say nothing of course of (a th 
times) morally. It remains true tliat I dtj 
about the money-question— hy nature iin 
(since I wa.s born worrying, though myaoli 
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more than others!) — and that this is largely the 
result of these last years of lapse of productive 
work while my expenses have gone more or less 
(while I was with you all in America less!) ruth- 
lessly on. But of this it’s also to be cheeringly said 
that I have only to be successfully and continuously 
at work for a period of about ten days for it all 
to fall into the background altogether (all the 
worry,) and be replaced by the bravest confidence 
of calculation. So much for that\ And now, for 
the moment — for this post at least, I must pull up. 

Well of course do I understand that with your big 
new preoccupations and duties close at hand you 
mayn’t dream of a move in this direction, and I 
should be horrified at seeming to exert the least 
pressure toward your even repining at it. More | 

still than the delight of seeing you will be that of 
knowing that you are getting into close quarters 
with your new job. I repeat that you have no idea 
of the good this will do me! — as to which I sit be- 
tween your Mother and Peg, clasping a hand of 
each, while we watch yom* every movement and 
gloat, ecstatically, over you. Oh, give my love so 
aboundingly to them, and to your grandmotlier, 
on it all ! 

Yours, dearest Harry, more affectionately than 
ever, 

H. J. 




To R. W. Chapman. | 

Mrs. Brookcnham is of course the mother of the young | 

Heroine of The Axvkward Age, | 

Lamb House, Rye. I 

July 17th, 1912. I 

Dear Mr. Chapman, | 

I very earnestly beg you not to take as the 1 

measure of the pleasure given me by your letter j 

the inordinate delay of this acknowledgment. | 
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That admirable communieation, reaching me at 
the climax of the London June, found me in a great 
tangle of difficulties over the command of my time 
and general conduct of my correspondence and 
other obligations; so that after a vain invocation 
of a better promptness where you were concerned, 
I took heart from the fact that I was soon to be at 
peace down here, and that hence I should be able 
to addi’ess you at my ease. I have in fact been 
here but a few days, and my slight further delay 
lias but risen from the fact that I brought down 
with me so many letters to answer I — though none 
of them, let me say, begins to affect me with the 
beauty and interest of yours. 

I am in truth greatly touched, deeply moved by 
it. What is one to say or do in presence of an 
expression so generous and so penetrating? I can 
only listen very hard, as it were, taking it all in 
with bowed head and clasped hands, not to say 
moist eyes even, and feel that — well, that the 
whole tiling lias been after all worth while then. 
But one is simply in the hands of such a reader and 
appreciator as you — one yields even assentingly, 
gratefully and irresponsibly to the current of your 
story and consistency of your case. I feel that I 
really don’t know much — as to what your various 
particulars imply — save that you are delightful, 
are dazzling, and that you must be beautifully right 
as to any view that you take of anything. Let me 
say, for all, that if you think so, so it must be; for 
clearly you see and understand and discidminate 
— while one is at the end of time one’s self so very 
vague about many things and only conscious of 
one’s general virtuous intentions and considerably 
strenuous effort. What one has done has been 
conditioned and related and involved — so to say, 
fatalised — every element and effort jammed up 
against some other necessity or yawning over some 
consequent void — and with anything good in one’s 
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acliicvcnionl: or iine in one’s faculty conscious all 
the while of haviii^^ to pay l>y this luid that and the 
other corresponding dereliction or weakness, You 
let me olf, however, as handsomely as you draw 
mo on, and I see you as ahsolutety right about 
everything and want only to square with yours my 
impression: that is to say any hut that of my being 
“dim” in respect to some of tlie asj)ects, possibly, 
of Mrs. Hrookenlmm —whieh I don’t think I ain: 
I really think I could stand a still' cross-examina- 
tion on that lady, But this is a detail, and I can 
meet you only in a large and fond j)vo-submission 
on the various points you make. I gnaitly wish 
our contact at Oxford the other day lind l>e('n less 
Iiampered and reduced- -.so that it was impossible, 
in the event, altogether, to get witliin hail of you 
at Oriel, But I have promised the kind Vresident 
of Magdalen unotlior visit, and then I shall insist 
on being free to come and see you if you will lot 
me. I oherisli your letter and our brief talk mean- 
while as eharmingly-eolourod liglils in tiu; total of 
that shining oeeasion, Wluit power to irradiate 
1ms Oxford at its host! — and as it was, tlie other 
weclc, HO greatly at tliat best. I think the grue- 
some little errors of text you onoe so devotedly 
noted for mo in some of my original volumes don’t 
for tlie most part survive in the collective edition 
—hut though a streuuous I am a constitiiLionally 
fallible proof-reader, and I am almost afi-aid to 
assure myself. However, I must more or less face 
it, and I am yours, dear Mr. Cluii)inan, all grate- 
fully and faitld’ully, 

IlnNWV Jamj'.h. 
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To Jlmjh tr.ilpoli . 

l.juiili flouM*. Uyc. 

Aiig. HiK lUIl 

... I rrjttitv Hull y«m wuiulfr lit jiut’h finml 
jmi'postv hy wliiOi 1 uitnui nuUiiii|.r more fxem* 
pliiry limt timl ymi iipiuirriitly livr in llu- light uf 
luiriosity tuiti t'lin-r. I'm viry glut! for ynu thtit 
IluiNO gcittli* piisfiiiiiiH luivf Ihr ?»niTnIriii Nreut* of 
Munich In pii^lurc in. I lumii't hmi Ihcrc fur 
long yi‘iirs will iirvcr Ihrrr Inil niicr «l nil, hul 
huven’t fnrgnllrn linw gmint timl \vmpHthclit! I 
fduml it. Drink drrp nf every imprefi-iiiin imil 
have H lot to lell me when the pnwlignl retuniM, 
X love travellers’ liiles esneeinlly when I love the 
traveller; Iherernre have iilrnly to thrill me riml Ui 
t'onllrin that pansion willuih 1 travel no rnrlhit 
Ihuii Utk and never .tihall again; 1ml it serves iny 
lean pur(mseK, or iiinst tif lh«-m, and I'm tlmnkrul 
to hi; aide to do wi mneh and l»i feel evr n lhe*ae iniiet 
uiiil wholesome liUle fnels alaml me. Wehe hav- 
ing in lIuN rude elimnle a .summ<-r of pitrlandarly 
had and hrulal manners so far the svvreliieNs of 
lilt; vnatler fails; lint I get out in the hdls of the 
teinpcHt (it does nothing Iml rain and rage,) ami 
when I'm within, my mind still to me n kingdom 
In, liawcver diHinrinlK-n-d and slinmkm, 1 haven't 
seen a erenlure to talk of ;/oh with Imt I see on 
tliCHC ternm very few erenlures imh ed; mute worth 
speaking of, ntill less worth talking to, Fleariy 
i/(iu move still hi the Immitn ma/e Imt I like to 
think of you there; may it hr long heforr ytai llml 
the elue to the exit You say nothing of" any re- 
lurn to Ihvitt* platitudes, mi I sutipo^ie you are to k 
.still a gmal while on the war path; Iml when you 
are ready to Hiimke Uie pipe of peaee et*me and ask 
me for a light U'» goi«l for you to have rt^id 
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Taine’s English Lit.; he lacks saturation, lacks 
waste of acquaintance, but sees with a magnificent 
objectivity, reacts with an energy to match, ex- 
presses with a splendid amplitude, and has just the 
critical value, I think, of being so off, so /a?’ (given 
such an intellectual reach,) and judging and feel- 
ing in so different an air. It’s charming to me to 
hear that The Ambassadors have again engaged 
and still beguile you; it is probably a very paclced 
production, with a good deal of one thing within 
another; I remember sitting on it, when I wrote 
it, with that intending weight and presence with 
which you probably often sit in these days on your 
trunk to make the lid close and all your trousers 
and boots go in. I remember putting in a good 
deal about Chad and Strether, or Strether and 
Chad, rather ; and am not sure that I quite under- 
stand what in that connection you miss — I mean 
in the way of what could be there. The whole thing 
is of course, to intensity, a picture of relations — 
and among them is, though not on the first line, 
the relation of Sti'ether to Chad. The relation of 
Chad to Strether is a limited and according to my 
method only implied and indicated tiling, suffi- 
ciently there; but Strether’s to Chad consists 
above all in a charmed and yearning and wonder- 
ing sense, a dimly envious sense, of all Chad’s young 
living and easily-taken other relations; other not 
only than the one to him, but than the one to Mine 
de Vionnet and whoever else; this very sense, and 
the sense of Chad, generally, is a pai‘t, a large part, 
of poor dear Strether’s discipline, development, ad- 
venture and general history. All of it that is of 
my subject seems to me given — ^given by dramatic 
projection, as all the rest is given: how can you 
say I do anything so foul and abject as to “state”? 
You deserve that I should condemn you to read 
the book over once againl However, instead of 
this I only impose that you come down to me, on 
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your return, for a couple of days — when we can 
talk better. I hold you to the heart of your truest 


To JSdmmid Gosse, 

With I'G^gard to the ‘‘dread effulgence of their Lord* 
ahips^’ it will be remembered that Mr. Gosse was at this 
time Librarian of the House of Lords. The allusion nfc 
Uie end is to Mr. Gosse’s article on Swinburne in the 
JJicUonary of National Biography^ further dealt with in 
the next letter. 

Dictated. 

Lamb House, Rye, 

_ 7th October, 1012. 

My dear Gosse, 

Forgive this cold-blooded machinery — for 
I have been of late a stricken man, and still am 
not on my legs; though judging it a bit urgent to 
briefly communicate with you on a small practical 
matter. I have had quite a Devil of a summer, a 
very bad and damnable J uly and August, througli 
a renewal of an ailment that I had regarded ns 
a gpod deal subdued, but that descended upon me 
in force just after I last saw you and then abso- 
lutely raged for many weeks, (I allude to a most 
deplorable tendency to chronic pectoral, or, more 
specifically, anginal, pain; which, however, I finally, 
about a month ago, got more or less the better 
of, in a considerably reassuring way.) I was but 
beginning to profit by this compai’ative reprieve 
when I was smitten with a violent attack of the 
atrocious affection laiown as ^‘Shingles” — my im- 
pression of the nature of which had been vague 
and inconsiderate, but to the now grim shade of 
which I take off my hat in the very abjection of 
respect. It has been a very horrible visitation, but 
I am getting better; only I am still in bed and have 
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to appeal to you in this graceless mechanical way. 
My appeal bears on a tiny and trivial circumstance, 
the fact that I have practically concluded an agree- 
ment for a Flat which I saw and liked and seemed 
to find within my powers before leaving town (No. 
21 Carlyle Mansions, Cheyne Walk, S.W.) and 
which I am looldng to for a more convenient and 
secure basis of regularly wintering in London, for 
the possibly brief remainder of my days, than any 
I have for a long time had. I want, in response to 
a letter just received from the proprietors of the 
same, to floor that apparently rather benighted 
and stupid body, who are restless over the question 
of a “social reference” (in addition to my reference 
to my Bankers), by a regular knock-down produc- 
tion of the most eminent and exalted tie I can 
produce; whereby I have given them your distin- 
guished name as that of a voucher for my respecta- 
bility — as distinguished from my solvency; for 
which latter I don^t hint that you shall, however 
dimly, engage I So I have it on my conscience, 
you see, to let you luiow of the liberty I have thus 
taken with you ; this on tlie chance of their really 
applying to you (which some final saving sense of 
their being rather silly may indeed keep them from 
doing.) If they do, kindly, very kindly, abound 
in my sense to the extent of intimating to tliem 
that not to Imow me famed for my respectability 
is scarcely to be respectable themselves I That is 
all I am able to trouble you with now. I am as 
yet a poor thing, more even the doctor’s than mine 
own; but shall come round presently and shall then 
be able to give you a better account of myself. 
There is no question of my getting into the Flat 
in question till some time in January; I don’t get 
possession till Dec. 26th, but this preliminary has 
had to be settled, Don’t be burdened to write; I 
know your cares are on the eve of beginning again, 
and how heavy they may presently be. I have only 
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wanted to create for our ironic intelligence tile 
liai'mless pleasure of letting loose a little in a 

platitude of the Citv 

gence ol then- Lordships; the latter being the light 
handT^g*“ transparent lantern that niy slmky 

tsslhak? “t 1 ^“u ^ ■‘^y’ that hand Ib 

fnrl Tm I ^ ^ all your intimate news is good, 
and am only waiting for the new vol. of the Die’ 
tionaiy with your Swinburne, which a word from 

in Wthful greetinr^^ maximum value. 

Yours always, 

Henhy James. 


•• V 


s ; 


To Edutwid Go$se» 

Dictated, 

Lamb House, Byo* 

ivr , ^ October 10th, 1012, 

My dear Gosse, ' 

1 letter of this morning helps to 

can get after this odious experience. I am enierg- 

1 , i* JS slow, and I feel much ravaged mid 

bedimmed. Eortunately these days have an in- 

^^“■"ty^f the rarest and charmingest here; 

^tbnnJf T ™ of Niiturc 

non,. M' t t mean by that fling myself and my 
pool bhsters and scm-s on the dew-sprinlded lawn) 

rlnv« imperfectly, that precious hours and 

days tumble Mresti’araed into the large round, the 

alZi“^ °P“. hole of sacrifice. I am 

S'hy lessors of the Chelsea Plat 
Wn’ZJ*^ *° “ eharacter of me if they 

or^K IK because the idea 

ot a backhander from you, reaching them straight, 

would so gratify my sense of harmless sport. ^ It 
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was only a question of a word in case they should 
appeal; Idndly don’t dream of any such if they let 
the question rest (in spite indeed of their having 
intimated that they would thoroughly thresh it 
out.) 

I received with pleasure tlie small Swinburne — 
of so chaste and charming a form; the perusal of 
which lubricated yesterday two or three rough 
hours. Your composition bristles with items and 
authenticities even as a tight little cushion with in- 
dividual pins ; and, I take it, is everything that such 
a contribution to such a cause should be but for 
the not quite ample enough (for my appetite) con- 
clusive estimate or appraisement, I Imow how 
little, far too little, to my sense, that element has 
figured in those i^a^es in general; but I should have 
liked to see you, in spite of this, formulate and 
resume a little more the creature’s character and 
genius, the aspect and efPect of his general per- 
formance. Y ou will say I have a morbid liankering 
for what a Dictionary doesn’t undeiiake, wliat a 
Sidney Lee perhaps even doesn’t offer space for, 
I admit that I talk at my ease — so far as ease is 
in my line just now. Very charming and happy 
Lord Redesdale’s contribution — showing, afresh, 
how everything about such a being as S, becomes 
and remains interesting. Prettily does Redesdale 

write — and prettily will have winced; if indeed 

the pretty even in that form, or the wincing in any, 
could be conceived of him. 

I have received within a day or two dear old 
George Meredith’s Letters; and, though I haven’t 
been able yet very much to go into them, I catch 
their emanation of something so admirable and, 
on the whole, so baffled and tragic. We must have 
more talk of them — and also of Wells’ book, with 
which however I am having extreme difficulty. 
I am not so much struck with its hardness as with 
its weakness ^nd looseness, the utter going by the 
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board of any rrwl sfUf^nspi-i t of OMinpM-titHiit umi 
of t*xprt‘,ssitiii. . . . Wliut liu'crutf-i mr prrlmijs 
must of nli in llu* Mrnililli xoliimt-* t|„. 
ness and [MHiriirss of lilitiiiK tiu- hIjm lur of any 
attempt U» projn-t the (of eliai iieU-r, leiii- 

per, (ptimlity mid (pialily **f mind, gnir-ifd si/t* niul 
s(U't of persoiiiility) tlnit sneh a sid«jis t erie!* nltnid 
for*, Ui llie slmme of t»ur pnrldmd erdieiHm. 
sueli a V'ividarss to a Kemiini^! . , , When 
one thinks <»f wiml Vividnr'»*» \undd in France, in 
such a ease, have leaped t** it^ frrt in eomnu'iim* 
ralivt* amt erilieal retpniHr! lint there i*. tmi much 
to say. and I am aide, in thi>i tnim>r key, to Hay 
too little. We iiMi’tl In- at d a^aiii. 1 wt^ nfrniil 
your wife was liavin}^ an**iher slreteh of the dark 
valley to tread I had heard of yMiir hridlaT-iti- 
law’a illness. May iieaee nMinelmw e>>me! f rtf- 
Kreet and iVKrel yon all, and am all faithrnlly 
yuiirsj ^ 

Ih Nav Jamw. 


To i'A/mi/fid (itisMt' 


DicUttcd. 


I.amii Itye. 

^ OelMU-r Ulh, IHPX 

My ilcnr Onsst*, 

.1 *Vr *^^'"**^ >'*'** **jt:ain, on this lame Imds 

though I still Im«, for the elifirmmg f««rm of your 
news of your having heljieil me with my fastidimis 
friends of the I* lat. t learh . they wr-rr to hr hurled 
to their dmaii; for the proof of your having, with 
your potent linger, prenmetl the ineri’ile»ts spring, 
arrives this inorniiig in the form of a tjiiite olm-tpii" 
(Uis retpiesi that I will eonehtde one transaetion 
hy a signature. Tliis I am doing, and I am mean- 
wink; lost m fond (sinshlerntion of the vri suscep- 
Lihle Bpot (simTptihk In profanation) that I shall 
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have reached only after such purgations. I thank 
you niosb kindly for settling the matter. 

Very interesting your note — in the matter of 
George Meredith. Yes, I spent much of yester- 
day reading the Letters, and (iuitc agree with your 
judgment of them {)u the score of their rather 
marked non-illustration of hia intellectual wealth. 
They make one, it seems to me, enormously like 
him — but that one had always done; and the series 
to Morley, and in a minor degree to Maxsc, con- 
tain a certain munher of rare and line things, many 
heuntil'ul felicitie.s of wit and vision. Bub the whole 
aostlictic range, iiuder.statuling that in a big sense, 
strikes mo ns meagre and short; he clearly lived 
even less than one had the sense of his doing in the 
world of art — in that whole divine preoccupatum, 
tliat whole iutimuto restlessnc.ss of projection and 
perception. And this i.s tlic more striking that he 
appears to have been far more eommiinieativc and 
overllowing on the whole ground of what he was 
doing in jn'oso or verso than I had at all supposed; 
to have lived and wrought with all those (It)ors 
more open and puhliely slamming and creaking 
on their hinges, as it were, than had consorted 
witli one’s sense, and with the whole legend, of his 
iutelloetual solitude. Ilis wliolc case is full of 
anomalies, however, and these volumes illustrate 
it even by the light tlicy throw on a certain poor- 
ness of range in most of his coiTCspondonts. Save 
for Miorley (et eneorel) most of theiu figure here 
as folk too little il la hauteur — 1 though, of eoitrse, 
a man, even of his distinction, can live and deal 
hut with those who aj*e within his radius. He was 
atarved, to my vision, in many ways — and that 
makes Iiim hut the more nobly pathetic. In fine 
the ^vliole mond .side of him throws (uit .some splen- 
didly clear lights — while the "artist,” the .secondly 
.Shakespeare, remains curiously dim. Yoiu' miss- 
ing any lettor.s to me resbs on n misconception of 
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my very limited, even llitm^h extremely deli^ditful 
to me, iielive inleretmr.se with him. 1 had with 
him no .sen.se of i*eei|)riK'ity ; he rrmiiined for me 
a]way.s a ehanninK. a tinite Nplemlid and rallier 
alrange, Kxhihilhin, .sit euntenl itself tu ttne, all 
p:enially mid ^lilleriiiKly! hut all exelusively. Unit 
J. siinjily .sat hefure him till the enrluin fell, and 
then eame a^^aiii when I felt I slmuhl llnd it up, 
Ilul I nevt*r rtunj it up, never fell any eharge on 
mo lo ehalleni^e him hy invitation or letter. Hut 
one or two imles from him did I llnd when W^ill 
Meredith wrote lo me; and these, tlani^h perfis'lly 
oharniinp: and kind. 1 have jtreferred to loep nn- 
ventilaled. However, I am little enon><h oltservin^ 
that same dlserelittn lo //oh ! 1 slowly mend, hut 
it'.s aliNUrd how far I fed I’ve Itt eome haek from. 
Sore and straineii has the horriil hnsinrss left me, 
]Uit iiovcrlheleHS I hope, and in fact almost 
pr<ipoao. 

Yours all faitlifidly. 

Hnsfuy .Tajuks. 


To ICtlmuml Ctoitst\ 

Thfi lUuriiiiti/ /W arliel. »»«« n rniiw hy Mr. 
of tlir I.nttt'fn itf .l/rm/iM. 

Uicfrtfed. 


My dear Gonse, 


f *amh 
Oeloher 



lUia. 


This is quite a feverish flurry of eorrr- 
fi|)ondence™hiil please dtai't for a moment feel the 
present to cmIhII on you the least further eharge: 
.1 only want to iirotest a><ainst your imputation of 
mirensm In m^v flKiire of the piioeushion and the 
puis and this all genially: that imam' luiviiiff 
icpumented lo myself the lMp;hest possible trihule 
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to youi* biographic facture. What I particularly 
meant was that probably no such tense satin slope 
had ever before grown, within the same number of 
square inches, so dense a little forest of discrimi- 
nated upright stems! There you are, and I hear 
with immense satisfaction of the prospect of an- 
other crop yet — this time, I infer, on larger ground 
and with beautiful alleys and avenues and vistas 
piercing the plantation. 

I rejoice alike to know of the M.P. article, on 
which I shall be able to put my hand here betimes 
tomorrow. I can’t help wishing I had known of 
it a little before — I should have liked so to bring, 
in time, a few of my gleanings to your mill But 
evidently we are quite under the same general im- 
pression, and youi' point about the dear man’s con- 
foundingness of allusion to the products of the 
French spirit is exactly what one had found one- 
self bewilderedly noting. There are two or three 
rather big felicities and sanities of judgment (m 
this order;) in one place a fine strong rightly-dis- 
criminated apprehension and characterisation of 
Victor Hugo. But for the rest such queer lapses 
and wanderings wild; with the striking fact, above 
all, that he scarcely once in the 2 volumes makes 
use of a French phrase or ventures on a French 
passage (as in sundry occasional notes of acknowl- 
edgment and other like flights,) witliout some 
marked inexpertness or gaucherie. Three or four 
of these things are even painful — they cause one 
uncomfortably to flush. And he appears to have 
gone to France, thanks to his second wife’s con- 
nections there, putting in little visits and having 
contacts, of a scattered sort, much oftener than I 
supposed. He **went abroad,” for that matter, 
during certain years, a good deal more than I had 
fancied him able to— which is an observation I find, 
even now, of much comfort. But one’s impres- 
sion of his lack of what it’s easiest to call, most 
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comprehensively, aesthetic curiosity, is, T talm il 
^actly what you wiU have expressed your scite c f" 
He speaks a couple of times of greatly admiring 
a novel of Daudet’s. “Numa RMmestan " w f 

that he has never ’'likecr 

S k *his one! 'Uho 

one IS of the oddest, coming from a man of the 

was tJiough the terms on which he liiniself 

tTere wouL“bf ^ sllK 

yiJreSu 

not to take it as one of them, or tTtX Ih^ 

“Iikini”™nd Tot is to rodiico 

iiKing and not-hking to the sort of use thfit n 

ofi raf°I 7 Might make of them. Most 

obse UtioLoll^”® r"> ^ P«'ti“t,lar 

oDseiTation counts— or has counted for me: the fact 

f name, tt/onrdmt 

aesthetic curiosity would have seemed scarce alilo 

K '“Pt eniimly shy of l 

1 ? ^ Within possible view of. Of course 
one would never di-eam of measuring “pkv of 

tions’ few^n*^^ ^ positive mcn- 

isnH ever menSd a cel-Uin 'L^it effect coined 

teLSS;‘.fi„rai“>"Tf“r 

muZ’^Snd f^a^iXand you 

Sat ^°T ‘‘ii the more 

SvsicaUv ^ T 8'™»'id 

S a thlni thof ’'“"g- "iPPM- 

entiy, a tiling that spends itself and clears off lint 

a beastly poison which hangs about, etrate E 
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most copious eruption and explosion, and suggests 
dismal relapses and returns to bed. I am really 
tliinldng of this latter form of relief even now — 
after having been up but for a couple of hours. 
However, don’t “mind” me; even if I’m in for a 
real relapse some of the sting will, I trust, have 
been drawn. 

Yom’S rather wearily, 

Henry James. 

P.S. I am having, it appears — Sunday, 2 p.m. 
— to tumble back into bed; though I rose but 
atlOl 


To 'Edmund Gos$e» 

Diclale'd, 

Lamb House, Rye. 

October 16th, 1912. 

My dear Gosse, 

Here I am at it again — for I can’t not thank 
you for your two notes last night and this morn- 
ing received. Youi* wife has all my tenderest 
sympathy in the matter of what the loss of her 
Brother cost her. Intimately will her feet have 
learnt to know these ways. So it goes on till we 
have no one left to lose — as I felt, with force, two 
summers ago; when I lost my two last Brotliers 
within two months and became sole survivor of all 
my Fatlier’s house. I lay my hand very gently 
on our friend. 

With your letter of lost night came the Corn- 
hill with the beautifully done little Swinbuime 
chapter. What a “grateful” subject, somehow, in 
every way, that gifted being — ^putting aside even, 
I mean, the value of his genius. He is grateful 
by one of those arbitrary values that dear G.M., 
for instance, doesn’t positively command, in pro- 
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portion to his intrinsic weight; and wiio can say 
quite why? Charming and vivid and authentic 
at any rate, your picture of that occasion; to say 
noUiing of yom- evocation, chai-ged with so flue 
a Victoiuan melancholy, of Swinburne’s time at 
Viehy with Leighton, Mrs. Sartoris and Richard 
^urton; what a felicitous and enviable image they 
do make together — and what prodigious discourse 
must even more particularly have ensued when S. 
and R. sat up late together after the others I Dis- 

TITJf'T Ti^ TYiA 4-K/-V - tf - n 1 1%. 



With a fantastic tale, irreproclucible here, of tlio 
relations between two Englislunen, each other, niul 
their monkey 1 A picture the details of wJiich hnvo 
ed for me, but not the lurid imjpression, Most 
deliciously Victorian that too—I bend over it nil 

effect of my hoping 
ver so tliat you are m conscious possession oT 

llustiation of S., each a separate fine flower for 
a vmd even if loose nosegay. 

remnvW interested by j^our echo of Haldane’s 

cfZ Z Only rt'ra- 

liP nnr] ^ tiiith, somehow, that ces 7nessicurSs 

or J Stephen, and two 

hiee others. Lady Ulrica inolucled, really never 

WheZ-’ l““''^i were, on all tho 

Zn Z Gon^’enience calls it, 

V®Zy ®®®“® somehow 

ierinin ? "d’e in question) of ft 

cei tain absence of point on the part of every one 

fin Lr admirable spirit even if not 

m entire mind; he throws out, to my sense, splen- 

call spmtual, hghts, and has again and again 
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big strong wljilTs of manly tone and clear judg- 
ment, The fantastic and the nuinncred in liinl were 
as nothing, I think, to the intiniiitcly sane and 
.straight; just as the artist was nothing to the good 
citi'/en and the liberalised bourgeois. However, 
lead me not onl I thank you over so Icindly for 
the authentieity of your word about tho.so beastly 
recurrences (of my disorder.) 1 feel you floated 
in eonlidence (in tlie deep tide of Philip’s expori- 
cnee and wisdom. Still, I am trying to keep 
mainly out of bed again (after 4fH hour.s just re- 
newedly spent in it.) But on these terms you’ll 
wish mo back there — and I’lu yoiu‘.s ■with no\vorcl 
more, 


To 'Edmind Go88C» 

Mr. Goflfio hud Afdasl for further dotuils with ro^aril 
to Mftupnfl«Aiil.‘n Inlt!, rofurrod to in the proviotiH luttur. 
Tlio logoiul in (jucHtlon whh connrctwl with 3'5lrrl:iit and 
tlio odtl Hguru of (h’orgo K, J. Powoll, Swi«l)nrm>’H liost 
thurc during tiiu sunnnur of 18UB, uiid nioro Uiioi unco 
nftorwardH. 

^DictaU’ch 

Xjnml) House, Tlye, 
October 17th, 1012. 

My dear Gossc, 

It’s very well invoking a clo.se to this raging 
fever of a corrc.s))()iKlt!nce when you Imvc sueli arts 
for sending and keeping tho temperature up I I 
feel in the presence of your letter last night re- 
ceived tliat the little innchinc thrust under one’s 
tongue may well now register or introduce the 
babble of a mind ^‘all’ccted”; though intere.stingly 
so, let me add, since it is indeed a thrill to think 
that I mi ])erluips tho Inst living dcpo.sitary of 
Mani)a.ssant’s wonderful confidence or legend. I 
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really believe myself the last survivor of those then 
surrounding Gustave Flaubert. I shrink a g'ood 
deal at the same time, I confess, under the burden 
of an honour “unto which I was not born”; or, 
more exactly, hadn’t been properly brought ui) or 
pre-admonished and pre-inspired to. I pnill my- 
self together, I invoke fond memory, as you urge 
upon me, and I feel the huge responsibility of iny 
office and privilege; but at the same time I must 
remind you of certain inevitable weaknesses in my 
position, certain essential infumities of my rela- 
tion to the precious fact (meaning by the precious 
fact Maupassant’s having, in that night of time 
and that general failure of inspiring prescience, 
so remarkably regaled me.) You will see in a mo- 
ment everything that was wanting to jnake me tlie 
conscious recipient of a priceless treasure, You 
will see in fact how little I could have anp of the 
right mental preparation. I didn’t in the least 
know that M. liimself was going to be so remarlc- 
able; I didn’t in the least know that I was going 
to be; I didn’t in the least know (and this was 
above all most frivolous of me) that you were go- 
ing to be; I didn’t even Icnow that the monkey was 
going to be, or even realise the peculiar degree and 
nuance of the preserved lustre awaiting ces mes- 
sieurs, the three taken together. Guy’s story (ho 
was only known as “Guy” then) dropped into my 
mind but as an unrelated thing, or rather as one 
related, and indeed with much intensity, to the 
peculiarly "rum,” weird, macabre and unimagina- 
ble light in which the interesting, or in. other words 
the delirious, in English conduct and in Englisli 
cn^actei^ Me — or were especially then — ^dewed 
in French circles sufficiently self-respecting to have 
views on the general matter at all, or in other words 
among the truly refined and enquiring. “Tlere 
^ey are at itl” I remember that as my main in- 
ward comment on Maupassant’s vivid little history ; 
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whicli was thus thereby somehow more vivid to me 
about Imi, than about either our friends or the 
Monkey; as to whom, as I say, I didn’t in the least 
foresee this present hour of arraignment I 
At the same time I think I’m quite prepared 
to say, in fact absolutely, that of the two versions 
of the tale, the two quite distinct ones, to which 
you attribute a mystic and separate currency over 
there, Maupassant’s story to me was essentially 
Version No. I. It wasn’t at all the minor, the 
comparatively banal anecdote. Really what has 
remained with me is but the note of two elements — 
tliat of the Monkey’s jealousy, and that of the 
Monkey’s death; how brought about the latter I 
can’t at all at this time of day be sure, though I 
am haunted as with the vague impression tlmt the 
poor beast figured as having somehow destroyed 
himself, committed suicide through the separate in- 
juria formae. The third person in the fantastic 
complication was either a young man employed as 
servant (within doors) or one employed as boat- 
man, and in either case I think English; and some 
thin ghost of an impression abides with me that 
the “jealousy” was more on the Monkey’s part 
toward him than on his toward the Monkey; with 
which the circumstance that the Death I seem 
most (yet so dimly) to disembroil is simply and 
solely, or at least predominantly, that of the resent- 
ful and impassioned beast: who hovers about me 
as having seen the other fellow, the jeune anglais 
or whoever, installed on the scene after he was more 
or less lord of it, and so invade his province. You 
see how light and thin and confused are my data I 
JTow) I wish I had known or guessed enough in 
advance to be able to oblige you better now: not 
a stone then would I have left unturned, not an i 
would I have allowed to remain undotted; no 
analysis or exhibition of the national character (of 
either of the national characters) so involved would 
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I have failed to catch in the act. Yet I do so far 
serve you, it strikes me, as to be cleaa- about this— 
that, whatever turn the denouement took, which- 
ever life was most luridly sacrificed of those of 
the two humble dependants) , the drama had essen- 
tially been one of the affections, the passions, the 
last cocassencj with each member of the quartette 
mvolvedi Disentangle it as you can— I think 
Browning alone could really do sol Does this at 
any rate-— the best I can do for you — throw any 
si^cient light? I recognise the importance, tlie 
historic bearing and value, of the most perfectly 
worked-out view of it. Such a pity, with this, that 
as I recover the fleeting moments from across the 
long years it is my tlien active figuration of the 
so tremendously averti young Guy’s intellectual, 
critical, vital, experience of the subject-matter that 
hovel's before me, rather than my comparatively 
detached curiosity as to the greater or less origi- 
nality of ces messieurs I— even though, with this, 
highly original they would appear to have been, 

I seem moreover to mix up the occasion a little (I 
mean tlie occasion of that confidence) with another, 
still more dim, on which the so communicative Guy 

Sy I scarce remember wlmt, 
tnat though he had remained quite outside of tlie 
complexity I have been glancing at, some jeune 
anglais, in^ some other connection, had sought to 
draw him into some scarcely less fantastic or ab- 
normal one, to the necessary determination on his 
part ot some prompt and energetic action to tlie 
contrary; the details of which now escape me- 
lts ill! such a golden blur of old-time Flaubert- 
ism and GoncourtismI How many more strange 
flowers one might have gathered up and preserved! 
ihere was something from Goncourt one after- 
noon about certain Swans (they seem to run so 
to the stranger walks of the animal kingdom!) who 
guied in the background of some prodigious 
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British existence, and of whom I seem to recollect 
there is some faint recall in “La Faustin” (not, 
by the way, “Le Faustin,” as I think the printer 
has betrayed you into calling it in your recent 
Cornhill paper.) But the golden blur swallows 
up everything, ever 5 d;hing but the slow-crawling, 
the too lagging, loitering amendment in my tire- 
some condition, out-distanced by the impatient 
and attached spirit of yours aU faithfully, 

Henky James. 

To H. G, Wells. 

Dictated. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

October 18th, 1912. 

My dear Wells, 

I have been sadly silent since having to 
wire you (nearly three weeks ago) my poor plea 
of inability to embrace your so graceful offer of 
an occasion for my at last meeting, in accordance 
with my liveliest desire, the eminent Arnold Ben- 
nett; sadly in fact is a mild word for it, for I have 
cursed and raged, I have almost irrecoverably suf- 
fered — with all of which the end is not yet. I had 
just been taken, when I answered your charm- 
ing appeal, with a violent and vicious attack of 
“Shingles” — under which I have lain prostrate till 
this hour. I don^t shake it off — and perhaps you 
know how fell a thing it may be. I am precari- 
ously “up” and can do a little to beguile the black 
inconvenience of loss of time at a most awkward 
season by dealing after this graceless fashion with 
such arrears of smashed correspondence as I may 
so presume to patch up; but I mayn’t yet plan for 
the repaii' of other losses — I see no hope of my 
leaving home for many days, and haven’t yet been 
further out of this house than to creep feebly about 
my garden, where a blest season has most fortu- 
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nately reigned. A couple of months hence I go 
up to town to stay (I have taken a lease of a small 
unfurnislied flat in Chelsea, on the river;) and 
there for tlie ensuing five or six months I shall aim 
at inducing you to bring the kind Bennett, whom 
I meanwhile cordially and ruefully greet, to par- 
take with me of some modest hospitality. 

Meanwhile if I’ve been deprived of you on one 
plane I’ve' been living with you very hard on an- 
other; you may not have forgotten that you kindly 
sent me “Mai-riage” (as you always so kindly ren- 
der me that valued service;) which I’ve been able 
to give myself to at my less afflicted and ravaged 
hours. I have read you, as I always read you, and 
as I read no one else, with a complete abdication of 
all those “principles of criticism,” canons of form, 
preconceptions of felicity, references to the idea of 
method or the sacred laws of composition, wliich 
I roam, which I totter, through the pages of others 
attended in some dim degree by the fond yet feeble 
theory of, but which I shake off, as I advance un- 
der your spell, with the most cynical inconsistenev* 
For under your spell I do advance— save whcn‘l 
pull myself up stock still in order not to break 
it with so much as the breath of ap 2 )reciation ; I 
live •with you and in you and (almost cannibal-liko) 
on you, on you H. G. W., to the sacrifice of your 
Mai'jories and your Traffords, and whoever may 
be ot their company; not your treatment of them, 
at all, but, much more, their befooling of you 
(pass me the merely scientific expression — I mean 
your toe high action in view of the red herring 
ol lively interest they ti-ail for you at their heels) 
becoming thus of the essence of the spectacle for 
me, and nothing m it all “happening” so much as 

and behaviour, 

tliPm as you more or less follow 

‘‘behav5“ill™T “ ”’'***^? happening. I see you 
behave, all along, much more than I see them 
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even when they behave (as I*m not sure they be- 
have most in “MaiTiage”) witli whatever charged 
intensity or accomplished effect; so that the ground 
of the drama is somehow most of all the adventure 
for you — not to say of you — ^the moral, tempera- 
mental, personal, expi*essionaI, of yom’ setting it 
forth ; an adventure in fine more appreciable to me 
than any of those you are by way of letting them 
in for. I don’t say that those you let them in for 
don’t interest me too, and don’t “come off” and 
people the scene and lead on the attention, about 
as much as I can do with; but only, and always, 
that you beat them on their own ground and that 
your “story,” through the five hundred pages, 
says more to me than theirs. You’ll find this per- 
haps a queer rigmai*ole of a statement, but I ask 
you to allow for it just now as the mumble, at best, 
of an invalid ; and wait a little till I can put more of 
my hand on my sense. Mind you that the restriction 
I may seem to you to lay on my view of your work 
still leaves that work more convulsed with life and 
more brimming with blood than any it is given me 
nowadays to meet. The point I have wanted to 
make is that I find myself absolutely unable, and 
still more unwilling, to approach you, or to take 
leave of you, in any projected light of criticism, 
in any judging or concluding, any comparing, in 
fact in any aesthetic or “literary” relation at all; 
and this in spite of the fact that the light of criti- 
cism is almost that in which I most fondly bask 
and that the amusement I consequently renounce 
is one of the dearest of all to me. I simply decline 
— that’s the way the thing works — to pass you 
again thi’ough my cerebral oven for critical con- 
sumption; I consume you crude and whole and to 
the last morsel, cannibalistically, quite, as I say; 
licking the platter clean of the last possibility of 
a savour and remaining thus yours abjectly, 

Henry James. 
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To Mrs. Humphry Ward, 


Dictated, 


Lamb House, Hyc, 

n Tir TTT October 22iid, 1012. 

Dear Kary Ward, 

Having to acknowledge in tliis colcl-blotxFed 
lorm so ^acious a favour as your kind letter iuM 
receded is so sorry a business as to tell at on«! a 
stricken state. I have been Jniti up 

■■Shfniw” atrocious visitation o? 

omngles, as the odious ailment is so vulffarlv ami 
inadequately called — the medical her 2 }GS mitalh 

inteniity of Um 
ease— and the end is not yet. I am still most som 

fr"ctioTo/mvT faaJiioiiT 

Sre tC T correspondence. C’est assev, voiia 

takinJn' “y. computable time. Porgiyo inv 

earthly a >t 

of social adveCre 

fflustgoonfor thrrf,ro/TT’ I 

™ay be, only tout donf^fiL^^+ <iays, such as timt rest 
as can possfbly be n-s utterly doiicement 

hideouslyunsoSableaTiH aged, inflrm, 

personal participation detached from any 

^bich I am naturally and from all°r 
aben here, and which S so 

of all you splendid vouno'^ ^ constant cnrnivnj 
unamiable statement nlfn? 

attachment .P^'^f^ssion of 

of all to any valued nl^ f individiml, or 
don my dropping it as T ^ ^iiends; but just XJar- 
tbe ^eat pu^Hanimitv ^be interest of 

Posibvely to important 

^ you as solemn and a/Fect- 

p mpous and ridiciiloiis. 
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I will admit to you (should you be so gently pa- 
tient as to be moved in the least to contend Avith 
me) that this prolonged visitation of pain doesn^t 
suggest to one views of future ease of any kind. 
I have none the less a view of coming up to town, 
for the rest of tlie winter, as soon as possible after 
Christmas; and I reserve the social adventure of 
tea in Grosvenor Place — oifeeted Avith impunity — 
as the highest ert)Avn of my eonfulcnce. I shall 
trust you then to observe hoAV exactly those charm- 
ing conditions may seem suited to my powers. 
I’m delighted to knoAV meanwhile that you have 
linished a gallant piece of Avork, Avhieh is more than 
I can say of myself after* a whole summer of stiff 
frustration; for my eurront complaint is hut the 
overlloAv of the bucket. Just sec Iioav your great 
gooduaturo has exposed you to that spattermenti 
But I pull up — this is too lame a gait; and am 
yours all not less faithfully than feebly, 

H33NHY JAM308. 


To Mrs, Ilumpliri/ Ward, 

])wlated. 

Lamb House, Rye, 
October S3'lith, 1012. 

My dear Mary Ward, 

I feel I inn.tt really thank you afresh, even 
l)y tlie freedom of this impersonal mechanism, for 
your rencAved expression of kindness — very sooth- 
ing and sustaining to me in my still rather dreary 
eiise. 1 am doing my utmost to get better, l)ul the 
ailment has apparently endless secrets of its own 
for preventing tliat; an infernal player with still 
anothei’ and another vicious card up his sleeve. 
Tins is precisely Avhy your generous accents toucli 
me— making me verily yearn as I think of the 
balm I should indeed find in talking Avith you of 
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the latest products of those p 
they be) who lend theniselr 
mark. I have but within a > 
myself a modicum of rcnuirl^^ ^ 
who had sent me “Marriage'* » ?* , 
pthei’ have addressed the qiui * » *^ * * ^ 
it*s not so important I sliould 1 1 tr" ^ 

I mean I should be in yoiir - 
irrelevant — whereas in liis 1 
only to be by the same strnlu*, 
and ineffectual. Strange l.o 
the coexistence of so much ^ ^ 

so much life with (so to spt*f*^ 

But of him there is much to nn v- 
him more interesting by hin 

probably ever manage to l)f iti i*#*?*^ 

he is a most vivid and violetit ► 

it’s as if I were pretending Iti tit I ^ ' 

beastly frustration, I am * * 

quite ideal and transcencloiiL 

Corelli had herself evoked 

having polished off a brilliant 

your way to celebrate the it* 

me to-day as if people only rt**! 

Marie— and in Mary! Dowltilitr 

enter, if convenient to yon, iiit#* 

Whaidon; if she be back, Hint 

her dazzling, her incessant:, ir srnr 

cursionism. You may in tlmt. .murr^ i«i 

pease a little my always lively,* 

of her. Don’t, I beseech you, 

any manner this, with all you ^ r-l 

even to hurl back upon me (in 

tion or whatever) the charge 1 ^s«il 
your hlang *^politics” becauHt? «»r 
as splendid young people, tin* fi t-r IM 
of being so intimately in thorn. 
to remind me personally, horn 
or intimate social club as the>^ |»r^ri 
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the aged and infirm, the lone and detached, the ab- 
jectly literary and unenrolled alien as being,) that 
one must sacrifice all sorts of blest freedoms and 
immunities, treasures of detachment and percep- 
tion that make up for the “outsider” state, on any 
occasion of practical approach to circling round 
the camp ; for penetration into which I haven’t a 
single one of your pass-words — ^yours, I again 
mean, of the splendid yoimg lot. Rut don’t pity 
me, all the same, for this picture of my dim exclu- 
sion; it is so compatible with more other initiations 
than I know, on the whole, almost what to do with. 
I hear the pass-words given — for it does happen 
that they sometimes reach my ear; and then, so far 
from representing for me the “salt of life,” as you 
handsomely put it, they seem to form for me the 
very measure of intellectual insipidity. All of 
which, however, is so much more than I meant to 
be led on to growl back at your perfect benevo- 
lence. Still, still, still — ^well, still 1 am harmoni- 
ously yours, 

Henry James, 


To Gcdllm'd T, Lapsley, 


Dictated, 


Lamb House, Rye. 

October 24th, 1912, 

My dear grand Gaillard, 

I seem to do nothing just now but hurl 
back gruff refusals at gracious advances — and all 
in connection with the noble shades and the social 
scenes you pai'ticularly haunt. I wrote Howard 
S, last night that I couldn’t, for weary dreary 
reasons, come to meet you at Qu’aci’e; and now I 
have just polished off (by this mechanical means, 
to which, for the time, I’m squalidly restricted) the 
illustrious Master of Magdalene, who artfully and 
insidiously backed by your scarce less shining self. 
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has invited me to exhibit my battered old person 
and blighted old wit on some lui'idly near day in 
those parts. I have had to refuse him, thougli 
using for the purpose the most grovelling lan- 
guage ; and I have now to thank you, with the same 
morbid iridescence of form and the same invincible 
piggishness of spirit, for your share in the large 
appeal, Things are complicated with me to the 
last degree, please believe, at present; and the 
highest literary flights I am capable of are these 
vain gestcs from the dizzy edge of the couch of 
pain. I have been this whole month sharply ill — 
under an odious visitation of “Shingles”; and am 
not yet free or healed or able; not at all on my feet 
or at my ease. It has been a most dismal summer 
for me, for, after a most horrid and undermined 
July and August, I had begun in September to 
face about to work and hope, when this new plague 
of Egypt suddenly broke — to make confusion worse 
confounded. I am up to my neck in arrears, dis- 
abilities, and I shoiJd add despairs — were my 
resolution not to be beaten, however battered, not 
so adequate, apparently, to my constitutional pre- 
sumption. Meanwhile, oh yes, I am of course as 
bruised and bored, as deprived and isolated, and 
even as indignant, as you like. But that I still cmh 
be indignant seems to kind of promise ; perhaps it’s 
a symptom of dawning salvation. The great thing, 
at any rate, is for you to understand that I look 
forward to being fit within no colcidable time either 
to prance in public or prattle in private, and that 
I grieve to have nothing better to tell you. Very 
charming and Idnd to me your own news from 
la-bas. I won’t attempt to do justice now to “all 
that side. I sent Howard last night some ex- 
press message to you — which kindly see that he 
delivers. We shall manage something, all tlie 
same, yet, and I am all faithfully yours, 

Henry James. 
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To Jolm Bailey, 

The following refers to the offer, transmitted by Mr. 
Bailey, of the chairmanship of the English Association. 

Dictated. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

November 11th, 1912. 

My dear John, 

Forgive (and while you are about it please 
commiserate) my having to take this roundabout 
way of acknowledging your brave letter. I am 
sti'icken and helpless still — I can’t sit up like a 
gentleman and diive the difficult pen. I am hav- 
ing an absolutely horrid and endless visitation — 
being now in the seventh week of the ordeal I had 
the other day to mention to you. It’s a weary, 
dreary business, perpetual atrocious suffering, and 
you must pardon my replying to you as I can and 
not at all as I would. And I speak here, I have, 
alas, to say, not of my form of utterance only — for 
my matter (given that of your own charming ap- 
peal) would have in whatever conditions to be 
absolutely the same. Let me, for some poor com- 
fort’s sake, make the immediate rude jump to the 
one possible truth of my case: it is out of my power 
to meet your invitation with the least decency or 
grace. When one declines a beautiful honour, 
when one simply sits impenetrable to a generous 
and eloquent appeal, one had best have the horrid 
act over as soon as possible and not appear to beat 
about the bush and keep up the fond suspense, 
For me, franldyi“my dear John, there is simply no 
question of these things: I am a mere stony, ugly 
monster of Dissociation and Detachment. I have 
never in all my life gone in for these other things, 
but have dodged and shirked and successfully 
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evaded them— to the best of my power at least, and 
so far as they have in fact assaulted me: all my in- 
stincts and the very essence of any poor thing that 
I might, or even still may, trump up for the oc- 
casion as my “genius” have been against them, and 
are more against tliem at this day than ever, thougli 
two or three of them (meaning by “them” the col- 
lective and congregated bodies, the splendid organi- 
sations, aforesaid) have successfully got their 
teeth, in spite of all I could do, into my bewildered 
and badgered antiquity. And this last, you see, 
is just one of the reasons—\ for my not collapsing 
further, not exhibiting the last demoralisation, un- 
der the elegant pressure of which your charming 
plea is so all but dazzling a specimen. I can’t go 
into it all much in this sorry condition (a bad and 
dismal one still, for my aihneot is not only, at the 
end of so many weeks, as “tedious” as you suppose, 
but quite fiendislily painful into the bargain) — 
but the rough sense of it is that I believe only in 
absolutely independent, individual and lonely vir- 
tue, and in the serenely unsociable (or if need be 
at a pinch sulky and sullen) practice of the same ; 
the observation of a lifetime having convinced mo 
that no fruit ripens but under that temporarily 
graceless rigour, and that the assoeiational process 
for bringing it on is but a briglit and hollow arti- 
fice, all vain and delusive. (I speak here of the 
Arts — or of my own poor attempt at one or twO 
of them; the other matters must sj^eak for them- 
selves.) Let me even while I am about it heap up 
the measure of my grossness: the mere dim vision 
of presiding or what is called, I believe, taking the 
chair, at a speechifying public dinner, fills me, and 
has filled me all my life, with such aversion and 
hoiTor that I have in the most odious manner con- 
sistently refused for years to be present on such 
occasions even as a guest pre-assured of protection 
and effacement, and have not departed from my 
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grim consistency even when cherished and excel- 
lent friends wea-e being “offered” the banquet. I 
have at such times let them know in advance that 
I was utterly not to be counted on, and have indeed 
quite gloried in my shame; sitting at home the 
while and gloating over the fact that I wasn’t 
present. In fine the revolution tliat my pretending 
to lend myself to your noble combination would 
propose to make in my life is unthinkable save as 
a convulsion that would simply end it. This then 
must serve as my answer to your kindest of letters 
— until at some easier hour I am able to make you 
a less brutal one. I know you would, or even will 
wrestle with me, or at least feel as if you would 
like to; and I won’t deny that to converse with 
you on any topic under the sun, and even in a con- 
nection in which I may appear at my worst, can 
never be anything but a delight to me. The idea 
of such a delight so solicits me, in fact, as I wilte, 
that if I were only somewhat less acutely laid up, 
and free to spend less of my time in bed and in 
anguish, I would say at once: Do come down to 
lunch and dine and sleep, so that I may have the 
pleasure of you in spite of my nasty attitude. As 
it is, please let me put it thus: that as soon as I get 
sufficiently better (if I ever do at this rate) to rise 
to the level of even so modest an hospitality as I 
am at best reduced to, I mil appeal to you to come 
and partake of it, in your magnanimity, to that 
extent : not to show you that I am not utterly ada- 
mant, but that for private association, for the 
banquet of two and the fellowship of that fine scale, 
I have the best will in the world. We shall talk 
so much (and, I am convinced in spite of every- 
thing, so happily) that I won’t say more now — 
except that I venture all the same to commend 
myself brazenly to Mrs. John, and that I am 
yours all faithfully. 


Henry James. 
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dictated. 


To Dr. J. William White. 


Lamb House, Rye, 

My dear WiDiam. I4th, lOia. 

less macIdMiy 'tati wn to this grace- 

state, and so estahlkl!*^* 

Ifnow I never let vnmA P^'^cedent: since you 
down these seven 

■ patently absolntpli atrocious and ap- 

hernes k ^ ^ endless attack of “Sliinffles”--- 

nature of whtl^a/tLf abominable 

from your mLion^ 

not, a^I Stlv^ even if you arc 

^een having a simnl^ h^lf f pei^sonal, I have 
ence) of a time* fn^of ^ (saving Letitm's pres- 

Pi’ovidence has held ^ mysterious 

pain andihe peSnardT*'’^ 

gi’ee excruciating disti-ess are to the last dc- 
over,is“f^ The end, more 

might for tlie rest nf on— and feel as if I 

feel were it not honestly so 

relief Tom ^ ^f or 

most kindly nroini<!Pd T • ■ • who has 

and see me ^ London 

practitioner” has quite^ th 

can do nothing for me fm 4 h” u 

a consultation with nn J T welcomed 

for his now at last nidt speaks volumes 

This is I A' , state. 

tomed as everi t*? — nccus- 

fcut let it stand for 

enter, with anv [failure] to 

avenue of compKeenp/^^ 

to advance to some f^dJ^^ 7°^ 

me lender contemplation of Mr. 
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Roosevelt. I must simply state to you, my dear 
William, that I can’t so much as tliinh of Mr. 
Roosevelt for two consecutive moments ; he has be- 
come to me, these last months, the mere monstrous 
embodiment of unprecedented resounding Noise; 
the steps he lately took toward that effect — of 
presenting himself as the noisiest figure, or agency 
of any kind, in the long, dire annals of the human 
race — ^Iiaving with me at least so consummately 
succeeded. I can but see him and hear him and feel 
him as raging sound and fury; and if ever a man 
was in a phase of his weary development, or stage 
of his persistent dechne (as you will call it) or 
crisis of his afflicted ’nerves (which you will say I 
deserve) , not to wish to roar with that Babel, or to 
be roared at hy it, that worm-like creature is your 
irreconcileable friend. Let me say that I haven’t 
yet read your Eulogy of the monster, as enclosed 
by you in the newspaper columns accompanying 
your letter — this being a bad, weak, oppressed and 
harassed moment for my doing so. You see the 
savagery of last summer, thundering upon our 
tympanums (pardon me, tympana) from over the 
sea, has left such scars, such a jangle of the audi- 
tive nerve (am I technically right?) as to make 
the least menace of another yell a thing of horror. 
I don’t mean, dear William, that I suppose you 
yell — ^my auditive nerve cherishes in spite of every- 
thing the memory of your vocal sweetness; but 
your bristling prot4g6 has but to peep at me from 
over your shoulder to make me clap my hands to 
my ears and bury my head in the deepest hollow 
of that pile of pillows amid which I am now pass- 
ing so much of my life. However, I must now 
fall back upon them — and I rejoice meanwhile in 
those lines of your good letter in which you give' 
so handsome an account of your own soundness 
and (physical) saneness. I take this, fondly, too, 
for the pictui’e of Letitia’s ^‘form” — ^knowing as 
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I do with what inveterate devotion she ever fanill 
herself upon you. I embrace you both, iny tkar 
William— so far as you consent to my abasing ymi 
(and abasing Letitia, which is graver) to the [Uh 
lows aforesaid, and am ever affectionately ymm 

and hers, __ 

Henhy Jahvm* 


To Edmund Gosse* 

Mr. Gossc’s volume was his Porti’aits and 
just published. 

Dictated. ^ ... 

Lamb I-Iou.sc, llye. 

November lOtli, lUiii 

My dear Gosse, ru 

I received longer ago than 1 gin to mrs 
ffive you chapter and verse iov your so-vivw 
interesting volume of literary PortviutHS but j 
will have (or at least I earnestly beg you to \m 
no reproach for my long faitee of acknowb 
ment Uen I tell you that my sorry state, uiukr I 
dire physical visitation, has unintcrimtUinUy 
tinned, and that the end, or any and oi real 1 
in a continuity of quite damnable pmn, lias 
to he taken very much on trust. I lic»vv m 
8th week of the horrible experience, w iicU I I 
had to endm’e with remarkably httlo 
mitigation— really with none worth Hpcaktiig 
Str&en and helpless, therefore, I can di* Ims 
tie to this communicative tune, on any one « 
which has been also the more the case m my 
mirable Secretary was lately forced to be si 
fortnight absent — ^when I remained nulcm 
out resource. I avail myself for thin mm 
one of the first possible days, or ratlicr 
her return. But I read your hook, witli_ lively 
actions,” within the fii-st week of its aiwm, 
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I had then only had you more within range should 
have given you abundantly the benefit of my im- 
pressions, making you more, genial observations 
than I shall perhaps now be able wholly to recover. 

I recover perfectly tlie great one at any rate — it 
is that each of the studies has extraordinary indi- 
vidual life, and that of Swinburne in particular, 
of course, more than any image that will ever be 
projected of him. This is a most interesting and 
charming paper, with never a drop or a slackness 
from beginning to end. I can’t help wishing you 
had proceeded a little further cntieallif — that is, 

I mean, in the matter of appreciation of his essen- 
tial stuff and substance, the proportions of his 
mixture, etc.*, as I should have been tempted to 
say to you, for instance, “Go into that a bit tiowI” 
when you speak of the early setting-in of Iiis arrest 
of development etc. But this may very well have 
been out of your frame— it might indeed have 
taken you far; and the space remains wonderfully 
fiUed-in, the figure all-convincing. Beautiful too 
the Bailey, the Horne and the Creighton— this last 
very rich and fine and touching. ^ I envy you your 
having known so well so genial a creatui’e as 
Creighton, with such largeness of endowment. 
You have done him very handsomely and tenderly ; 
and poor little Shortliouse not to the last point of 
tenderness perhaps, but no doubt as^ handsomely, 
none the less, as was conceivably possible. I won’t 
deny to you that it was to your Andrew Lang I 
turned most immediately and with most suspense 
—and with most of an effect of drawing a long 
breath when it was over. It is very prettily and 
artfully brought off— but you would of course 
have invited me to feel with you how little you felt 
you were doing it as we should, so to speak, have 
“really liked.” Of course there were the difficulties, 
and of course you had to defer in a manner to 
some of them; but your paper is of value just in 
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proportion as you more or less overrode them. His 
recent extinction, the facts of long acquaintance 
and camaraderie, let alone the wonder of several 
of liis gifts and the mass of his achievement, 
couldn’t, arid still can’t, in his case, not he compli- 
cating, clogging and qualifying circumstances; but 
what a pity, with them all, that a figure so lending 
itself to a certain amount of interesting real tnitli- 
telling, should, honestly speaking, enjoy such im- 
punity, as regards some of its idiosyncrasies, slioiild 
get off so scot-free (“Scot”-free is exactly the 
word I) on all the ground of its greatest hollow- 
ness, so much of its most “successful” puerility and 
perversity. Where I can’t but feel that he should 
be brought to justice is in the matter of his whole 
“give-away” of the value of the wonderful chances 
he so continually enjoyed (enjoyed tlianks to cer- 
tain of his^ very gifts, I admit I) — give-away, I 
mean, by his ctdtvoatioii, absolutely, of the puerile 
imagination and the fourth-rate opinion, the com- 
ing round to that of the old apple-woman at tlio 
corner as after all the good and the right as to any 
of the mysteries of mind or of art. His mixture 
of endowments and vacant holes, and “the making 
of the part” of each, would by themselves be matter 
for a really edifying critical study— for which, 
however, I quite recognise that the day and the 
occasion have already hurried heedlessly away. 
And I perhaps throw a disproportionate weight 
on the whole question — merely by reason of a hito 
accident or two; such as my having recently rent] 
his (in two or three respects so able) Joan of Arc, 
or Maid of France, and turned over his just- 
published (I think posthumous) compendiuiu of 
Enghsh Literatme,” which lies on my table down- 
extraordinary inexpensiveness and 
childishness and impertinence of this latter gave 
to my sense the measure of a whole side of Ijang, 
and yet which was one of the sides of his greatest 
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flourishing, I-Iis extraordinaiy vouhi Scotch pro- 
viuoialisiii crowns it and rounds it off really making 
one at moments ask with what kind of an inner- 
most intelligence such inanities and follies were 
compatible. The Joan of Arc is another matter, 
of course; but even there, with all the accomplish- 
ment, all the po.sscssion of detail, the sense of 
reality, the vision of the truths and processes of 
life, tlie light of experience and the finer sense 
of history, seem to me so wanting, that in spite of 
the thing’s being written so intensely at Anatolc 
Erance, and in .si)ite of some of A. F.’s own (and 
so different I) perversities, one “kind of” feels and 
believes Andrew again and again bristlingly yet 
Mtoment wrong, and Anatolc sinuously, yet oh 
so wisely, right I 

Ilowovor, all tins has taken me absurdly far, and 
you’ll 'wonder why I should liavc broken away at 
sucli a tangent. You laid given me the oppor- 
tunity, but it’s over and I shall never si)cak againl 
I wish you would, all the same — since it may still 
.somehow come your way. Your paper as it stands 
i.s a gage of ]>ossibilikics. Uut good-bye — I can’t 
in this condition keep anything up; scarce even 
my confidence that Time, to which I have been 
clinging, is going, after all to help. I had from 
Saturday to Sunday afternoon last, it is true, the 
a(hniral)iy kind and hcncficcnt visit of a London 
fi’iend who happens to he at the same time the 
great and all-knowing authority and export on 
Ilcrpcs; lie was so angelic as to come down and 
see me, for 2'li hours, thoroughly overhaul me and 
leave me with the best assurance and with, what is 
more to the point, a remedy very probably more 
effective than any yet vouchsafed to me. . . . 
When I do at last emerge I .shall escape from these 
confines and come tip to iown for the rest of the 
winter. Uut I .shall have to feel differently first, 
and it may not be for some time yet. It in 
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«hall have then, 

I hone vn, ’ which,” a la Mrs. Gamp, 

J- Jiope your own has a better show to make. ^ 

xours all, and all faithfully, 

Henky James* 

of^ so lone- legend but the report) 

you desirffl ^ A something of the light 

about the Colvin^ ^ should have liked to liear 
He has sentl chiaroscuro. 


Hictated, 


To Mrs, Bigelow, 


Hamb House, Rye, 

Hy dear Edith, Hovember 21st, ldl2. 
^pund— even when ^ am^* 

this form of reply 1 stricken state that 

a couple of hoiSs hTtih/ * • ■ ^or 

letters in this way— thit I 

be silence, till I^scramblT ^ ^■'=sb 

ever do, out of my hS^“ or other, if I 

fr7ff»“4^ £9' ”■ 

signature at the end oS ^7 simple 

lera suppliant? I oaU* him ^^^band it to the art- 
*P'le of your gentle picto^f names irr 

mason that the time lonir *be simple 

passed away when a r4ueft ’ft „n" 

ones autograph 
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could alTecfc one as anything hut the cheapest and 
vaguest and emptiest ‘Hrihutc’* the futility of our 
coiuuion nature is capable of. I should Ulce your 
young friend so nnicli better, and believe so much 
more in his sentiments, if it exactly hadn't occurred 
to him to pub forth the banal claim. My heart has 
been from far back, as I say, absolutely hard 
against it; and the rate at which it is (saving your 
presence) postally vomited forth is one of the 
least graceful features, one of the vulgarest and 
dustiest and poorest, of the great and glorious 
country beyond the sen. Tlicse ruthless words of 
mine will surtlcieiitly explain io you why I indulge 
in no further llouvisli for our common admirer (for 
I’m mre you share him with luel) than iny few 
and bare terminal penstrokes Iicrc shall representi 
]»ul him off with /.//-cm—aud even, if you like, read 
him my relentless words. Then if he winces, or 
weeps, or does anything nice and penitent and, 
above all, intelligent, press liim to your bosom, pat 
him on the back (which you would so be in a posi- 
tion to do) and tell him to .sin no more, 

AVhat is much more interesting arc your vivid 
little words about yourself and tlie child. I shall 
put them by, with your address upon thenn, till, 
emerging from my long tunnel, as God grant I 
may, I come up to town to put in the rest of the 
winter. I liavc taken the lease, a longisli one, of 
a little flat in Chelsea, Cheyne Walk, which must 
now give me again a better place of London hiber- 
nation than I have for a lonjj time had. It had 
become necessary, for life-saving; and as soon as 
I shall have turned round in it you must come and 
have tea with me and bring Baby and even the In- 
genuous One, if my wild words Imvcn^t or dont 
turn his tender passion to loathing. I shall really 
like much to sec him— and even send him my love 
and blessing. Even if I Iiave produced in him a 
vindictive reaction I will engage to take him in 
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hand and so gently argue with him (on the horrid 
autograph habit) that he will perhaps renew his 
generous vows! I shall have nothing to show you, 
later on, so charming as the rhythmic Butcher’s or 
the musical Pub ; only a dull inhuman view of the 
River — which, however, adds almost as much to 
my rent as I gather that your advantages add to 
yours! Yours all faithfully, 

Henry James, 

P.S, I see the infatuated Youth is^ (on reading 
your note fondly over) not at your side (but “on 
the other side”) and therefore not amenable to 
your Bosom (worse luck for him) — so I scrawl him 
my sign independently of this. But the moral 
holds I 


To Rohei't C. Witi. 

It will be remembered that the story of The OtUcry 
turns oil the fortunes of a picture attributed to 
Mantovano.” 

Dictated, 

Lamb House, Rye. 

November 27th, 1&I2. 

Dear Sir, 

I am almost shocked to learn, through your 
appreciative note, that in imaginatively project- 
ing, for use in ""The Outcry,” such a painter as the 
Mantovano, I unhappily coincided with an exist- 
ing name, an artistic identity, a real one, witli 
visible examples, in the annals of the art. I had 
never heard (in I am afraid my disgraceful ignor- 
ance) of the painter the two specimens of whom 
in the National Gallery you cite; and fondly flat- 
tered myself that I had simply excogitated, for its 
part in my drama, a name at once plausible, that 
is of good Italian type, and effective, as it werci 
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for dramatic bandying-about. It was important, 
you see, that with the great claim that the story 
makes for my artist I should have a strictly sup- 
posititious one — with no awkward existing data to 
cast a possibly invidious or measurable light. ^ So 
my Mantovano was a creature of mere (convinc- 
ing) fancy — and this revelation of my not having 
been as inventive as I supposed rather puts me 
IE out I Hut I owe it to you none the less that I shall 

I he able — after I have recovered from this humilia- 

tion — to go and have a look at our N.Gr. inter- 
loper. I thank you for this and am faithfully 
I yours, 

I Henry James. 


To Mrs. Wharton. 

I Mra. Wharton bad sent him her recently published 

p novel, The Reef, 

I Dictated. 

I Lamb House, Rye. 

|i December ith, 1912. 

I My dear E. W. 

f Your beautiful book has been my portion 

I these several days, but as other matters, of a less 

|: ingratiating sort, have shared the fair harbourage, 

f I fear I have left it a trifle bumped and houscuU 

in that at tlie best somewhat agitated basin. There 
E it will gracefully ride the waves, however, long 

I after every other temporarily floating object shall 

have sunk, as so much comparative “rot,” beneath 
I -them. This is a rude figure for my sense of the 

I entire interest and charm, the supreme validity and 

distinction, of The Reef. I am even yet, alas, in 
t anything but a good way — so abominably does my 

ailment drag itself out; but it has been a real 
lift to read you and taste and ponder you; the 
experience has literally worked, at its hours, in a 
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night and a davWwA greatness for a 

miles of. Let me 

'with it, tliat tlie a/Iva °nce, and have done 

London the intenser 

max, in fact as a ti-nn.*^ described as an anticU- 
short one of thncA « ^^rce, of the first watei-; in 
are concerned that tours, as far as results 

ever suiS tt ^ I^^tient 

Visitor Jil 1 with a Doctor. My 

a great mastei^S^tlf’ mte^gent, land, all visibly 
me a i-emedv fn ^“f®tion; but he prescribed 
left. 

into heU, wher? J U. ^ r * me down 

before) for twf (never such a sizzle 

np with anofKA ^7®’ followed it 

exp^ss bXwhnt T So mooh to 

moments that at\n°rntTem“’ owed you at 

of pervading balm An/l fn 

how scantl^ I am ahlp*^? the same time 

right aoknowled^ent 

you abourthe BMk'“SVsMi‘^h^’'^® 

of them in the lonn. have said most 

eagerly rise to th^t 

»i.t j »» wud., I 

tion. The whole nf n,^ « ^ apprecia- 

a~ fcnts; .fta"™ ? ~ 

-» W„a i. “I 

unrelieved and too continual fo? *°o 

d.»A. ,.™ ., ..pSS-'rcfssis: 
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for one of the first times, even now, and I sit in 
coiiunmul of this poor little situation, ostensibly, 
instead of simply being bossed by it, though I don’t 
at all know Avhat it will bring. To attempt in this 
state to rise to any worthy reference to The llcef 
seems to me a vain thing; yet there remains with 
me so strongly the impression of its quality and of 
the unspeakably fouilUe nature of the situation 
between the two principals (more gone into and 
with jnorc undeviating truth than anything you 
have (lone) that 1 can’t Imt babble of it a little to 
you even with these weak lips. It all shows, partly, 
what strength of subject is, and how it carries and 
inspires, inasmuch as I tliink your subject in its 
essence [is] very fine and takes in no end of beau- 
tiful things to do. Kaeh of thc.se two figures is 
admirable for tvutli and judcxfici the woman an 
exquisite thing, and witli her eharactcristie finest, 
scarce differentiated notes (tluit is some of them) 
sounded with a wonder of delioacy. I’m not sure 
her osoilhitions arc not beyond our notation; yet 
they are so held in your hand, so felt and known 
and shown, and everything seems so to come of 
itself. I sufi'er or worry a little from the fact that 
in the ]!*rol(>guc, ns it were, wo are admitted so 
much into the (ionseiouHness of the man, and tliat 
after the introduction of Anna (Anna so perfectly 
name(l) wc sec liim almost only as she sees him — 
which gives our attention a different sort of work 
to do; yet this is really, I think, but a triumph of 
your JiietlKMl, for he remains of an absolute con- 
sistent verity, showing himself in tliat way better 
perhaps than in any other, and without a false 
note imputable, not a shadow of one, to his manner 
of so ])roje(!ting himself, 'i'hc beauty of it is that 
it is, for 'all it is worth, a Drama, and almost, as 
it seems to me, of the psycholog^ic Ilacinian unity, 
intensity and graeilifcy. Anna is really of Racine 
and one presently begins to feel her throughout as 
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an Eriphyle or a Berenice: which, by the way, lielps 
to account a little for something qui me chiffonne 
throughout: which is why the whole tiling, un- 
related and unreferred save in the most superficial 
way to its milieu and background, and to any de- 
termining or quahfying etitourage, takes place 
comme cela, and in a specified, localised way, in 
France — these non-French people “electing, ” as 
it were, to have their story out there. This particu- 
larly makes all sorts of unanswered questions come 
up about Owen; and the notorious wickedness of 
Paris isn’t at all required to bring about the con- 
ditions of the Prologue. 0)i, if you knew how 
plentifully we could supply them in London and, 
I should suppose, in New York or in Boston. But 
the point was, as I see it, that you couldn’t really 
give us the sense of a Boston Eripliyle or Boston 
Givr6, and that an exquisite instinct, “back of” 
your Raciniaii inspiration and settling the whole 
thing for you, whether consciously or not, abso- 
lutely prescribed a vague and elegant French 
colonnade or gallery, with a Frencli river dimly 
gleaming through, as the harmonious fond you 
required. In the key of this, with all your reality, 
you have yet kept the whole thing: and, to 
deepen the harmony and accentuate the literary 
pitch, have never surpassed yourself for certain 
exquisite moments^ certain images, analogies, meta- 
phors, certain silver correspondences in your fagon 
de dire; examples of which I could pluck out and 
numerically almost confound you with, were I not 
stammering this in so handicapped a way. There 
used to be little notes in you that were like fine 
benevolent finger-marl?s of the good George Eliot 
— the echo of much reading of that excellent 
woman, here and tliere, that i.s, sounding through. 
But now you are like a lost and recovered “ancient” 
whom she might have got a reading of (especially 
were he a Greek) and of whom in her texture some 
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weaker reflection were to show. For, dearest 
Fdith, you are stronger and firmer and finer than 
all of them put together; you go further and you 
say and your only drawback is not having 

the homeliness and tlie inevitability and the hap- 
py limitation and the affluent poverty, of a Coun- 
try of your Own {conwie inoi, par ecoemple!) It 
makes you, this does, as you exquisitely say of 
somebody or something at some moment, elegiac 
(what penetration, what delicacy in your use there 
of the terml) — makes you so, that is, for the Ra- 
einian-serieux — but leaves you more in the desert 
(for everything else) that surrounds Apex City. 
But you will say that you’re content with your lot; 
that the desert surrounding Apex City is quite 
enough of a dense crush for you, and that with the 
coloimade and the gallery and the dim river you 
will always otherwise pull through. To which I 
can only assent — after sucli an example of pulling 
through as The Reef. Clearly you have only to 
pull, and everything will come. 

These are tepid and vain remarks, for truly I 
am helpless. I have had all these last days a per- 
fect hell of an exasperation of my dire complaint, 
the 11th week of which begins to-day, and have 
arrived at the point really — the weariness of pain 
so great — of not Icnowing d quel saint me vo^cer, 
In this despair, and because “change” at any 
hazard and any cost is strongly urged upon me by 
both my Doctors, and is a part of the regular 
process of dSnouement of my accursed ill, I am 
in all probability trying to scramble up to Lon- 
don by the end of this week, even if I have to 
tumble, howling, out of bed and go forth in my 
bedclothes. I shall go in this case to Garlant’s 
Hotel, Suffolk Street, where you have already 
seen me, and not to my Club, which is impossible 
in illness, nor to my little flat (21 Carlyle Man- 
sions, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W.) which will 
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not yet, or for another three or four weeks, be 
ready for me. The change to London may pos- 
sibly do sometliing toward breaking the spell: 
please pray hard tlmt it shall. Forgive too my 
muddled accents and believe me, through the whole 
bad business, not the less faitlifully yours, 

Henry James, 


To A. F. de Navmro. 


Dictated, 


Lamb House, Rye. 

December 12th, 1912, 


My dear delightful Tony, 

Your missive, so vivid and genial, reaches 
me, alas, at a time of long eclipse and depression, 
during which my faculties have been blighted, my 
body tortured, and my resources generally ex- 
hausted. ... I tell you these dismal things to 
explain in the first place why I am reduced to 
addressing you by this graceless machinery (I 
haven’t written a letter with my own 2 )oor hand for 
long and helpless weeks;) and in the second place 
why I bring to bear on your gentle composition 
an intelligence still clouded and weakened. But 
I have read it with sympathy, and I think I may 
say, most of all with envy; so haunted with pangs, 
while one tosses on the couch of pain — and mine 
has been, from the nature of my situation, a poor 
lone and unsurrounded pallet — all one’s visionary 
and imaginative life; which one imputes, day by 
day, to happy people who frisk among fine old 
gardens and oscillate between Clubs of the Ai‘ts 
and Monuments of the Past. I am delighted that 
the Country Life people asked you for your paper, 
which I find ever so lightly and brightly done, 
with a touch as easy and practised as if you were 
the Darling of the Staff. That is in fact exactly 
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what I hope your paper may make you — clearly 
you liave the right sympathetic turn for those evo- 
cations, and I shall be glad to think of you as 
evoking again and again. I only wish you hadn’t 
to deal this time with a house so amply modernised, 
in fact so renewed altogether, save for a false front 
or two (or rather for a true one with false sides 
and backs), as I gather Abbotswood to be. The 
irrcirvessible Lutyens rages about us Iicre, known 
at a glance by tiuit modern note of the archaic 
which has hecomo the most banal form of our 
clevorncss. 'riiere is nothing left for me personally 
t{) like but the little mouldy nooks that Country 
Life is too proud to notice and everyone else (in- 
cluding the photograpliovs) too rich to touch with 
their lingers of g'old. I have too the iniiuitahlo 
1)1(1 garden on my nerves; living hero in a great 
garden county I have positively almost grown to 
hate fIo\vors™s() that only just now my jioor con- 
taminated little gardener is turning the biggest 
border 1 have (scarce bigger it is true than my 
largo UMshaveii cheek) into a (picstion, a boggcll 
(piostiou, of turf, so that we shall presently have 
“eliuekod” b'lora altogether. Forgive, however, 
these imjrhid, mmmadc remarks; the blue devils of 
a long illness still interposing, in their insistent 
attitiule, between my vision and your beauty — in 
which 1 include Mary’s, largely, and tluit of all 
the Hue eomiilcxion of Rroadway. I return your 
lucid sheets with this, Imt make out that, as* you 
are to ho in town only till Thursday p.m. (unless 
I am mistaken), they will reach you the sooner l)y 
my sending thciu straight home. My wish for their 
best luck go with thcml I ought to mention tliat 
under extreme push of my Doctors (for I luxuri- 
ate in 'Jhvo) i am seeking that final desperate 
remedy of a “eliange” which imposes itself at last 
in a long illness, to break into the vicious circle and 
dissipate the blight, by going up to town — almost 
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straight out of bed and dangling my bedclothes 
about me. This will, I trust, smash the black spell, 
1 have taken a small flat there ... on what ap- 
pears to be a lease that will long smwive me, and 
there I earnestly beg you to seek me as soon as 
may lie after the new year. I am having fii-st to 
crouch at an obscure hotel. I embrace you Both 
Swa™ dilapidation but all fidelity yours 

Henry James. 



To Henry James, junior* 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

Dearest Harry, 

I wrote, very copiously, and I lione not 
at all (for I Snly mknt to be ^assu?: 

had two^hpni^f yesterday, from whom I bad 
fclalt unacknowledged letters within 

cable of HPh r i‘ ““ ^^^^‘^^ledged save for a 

W^feen sent "" Week ago, and which will 
mlt 1 1 i all the while vow 

moment'at & Christaas 

moment at Cambridge, has been for me a tbinrT 

rSS2“^S!-lR-s 
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feel singularly justified of this basis for my win- 
ter times ill Loudon; so much does it appear, now 
tiiat the preliminary and just postliminiiry strain 
of it is over, the very best tiling I could have done 
for myself. My southward position (as to the 
rooms I most use) immediately over the 3Iiver is 
verily an “asset,” and nob even in the garden-room 
at L.H„ of sunnuer mornings, have 1 been better 
placed for Avork. With which, all the detail hero 
is right and pleasant and workable; my servants 
extremely rejoice in it — hut I am too much repeat- 
ing! . . . Above all, my forenoons being by the 
jnercy of the .l? 0 Avcrs, whoever or Avhatever they 
are, my best time, 1 have got back to work, ami, 
with my unoanuy interest in it and 7,oal for it still 
unimpaired, feel that it must 'bucan something” 
that I am thus reserved, after many trouhles, for 
a productive relation Avitli it. The proof-sheets 
of “A Small Roy and Others” have been coming 
in upon me rapi<lly— all hut the very last; and it 
ought, by tlio end of next month at furthest, to 
liurst upon the Avorld. Of course I shall liavo 
ndvance copies seat promptly to you and t{) Irving 
Street; but, with this, I intensely Avant you to take 
into account that the 'Hook was Avritten through all 
these months of luiiuporing and hiiilling illness. 
Tt went so lialtingly and Avorricdly even last Avintei* 
(as clistinguislied from aiiytliing I was able to do 
in the summer and could get at all during the last 
nfilicted three or four inonllis,) last Avintcr liaving 
.really been a much more difficult time than I could 
currently confess to, or than dear Rill and Alieo 
probably got any sense f)f. 'I’he lioint is at any 
x’ate that the Roolc is noAv, umler Avhatovor dis- 
ndvantagos, wholly done, iiiid tlint if it seems 
**good” in spite of tlic.se, the proof of my pOAvers, 
■when iny powers lutvc really Avorkofl olf more of 
■the heritage of woe of the lust throe yciirs, Avill bo 
l>ut the more substantial. A very eonsidcrablo lot 
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of “Notes of a Son etc.” is done, and I am now 
practically back at it with this appearance of a 
free little field in spite of everything. ... I wel- 
come immensely (what I didn’t mention to your 
Mother — ^waiting to do it thus)_ the valuable and 
delightful little collection received from you of 
your Grandfather’s correspondence with Emer- 
son. What beautiful and characteristic things in 
it and how I hope to be able to use the best of these, 
on your Grandfather’s part at least. As regards 
Emerson’s side of the matter I doubt whether I 
can do enough (in the way of extracts from him) 
to make it even necessary for me to apply to Ed- 
ward for licence. I think I can hope but at tlie 
most to summarise, or give the sense of, some of 
Emerson’s passages; the reason of this being my 
absolute presumable want of space. The Book 
will have to be a longer one than “A Small Bo^,” 
but even with this there must be limits involving 
suppressions and omissions. My own text I can’t 
help attaching enough sense and importance and 
value to, not to want to keep that too utterly un- 
der, and I am more and more moved to give all of 
your Grandfather, on his vivid and original side, 
tliat I possibly can. Add to this all the applica- 
tion, of an illustrative kind, that I can’t but see 
myself making of your Dad’s letters, and I see 
little room for any one else’s ; though what I most 
deplore my meagre provision of is those of your 
Aunt Alice, written to om- parents mainly during 
her times, and especially her final time, in Europe. 
The poverty of fins resource cuts from under my 
feet almost all ground for doing much, as I had 
rather hoped in a manner to do, with her, . , . 

Jan. 23rdi 1913. I have been unable to go on 
with this these several days, and yet also unwilling 
to let it go without saying a few more things I 
wanted — so the long letter I have got off to your 
Mother will precede it by longer than I meant. 
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I still write, under my disabilities of damaged 
body, with difficulty (I mean perform the act of 
writing,) but this is diminishing substantially 
though slowly — and I mainly mention it to extenu- 
ate tliese clumsy characters. 

My conditions ( of situation etc. ) here meanwhile 
(this winter) — I mean these admu-able and ample 
two rooms southward over the River, so still and 
yet so animated— are ideal for work. Some other 
time I will explain it to you — so far as you won’t 
have noted it for yourself — how and why it is that 
I come to be so little beforehand financially. My 
fatally interrupted production of fiction began it, 
six yeai's or more ago — and that began, so utterly 
against my preconception of such an effect, when 
I addressed myself to the so much longer and more 
arduous and more fatal-to-everything-else prepara- 
tion of my “edition’’ than had been measurable in 
advance. That long period cut dreadfully into 
current gains — through complete arrest of other 
current labour; and when it was at last ended I 
had only time to do two small books (The Finer 
Grain and The Outcry) before the disaster of my 
long illness of Jan. 1910 descended upon me and 
laid a paralysis on everything. This hideous Her- 
petic episode and its developments have been of 
the absolute continuity of that, as tliey now make 
it (I hope), dire but departing Climax; and tliey 
have represented an interminable arrest of literary 
income (to speak of.) Now that I can look to 
aiiparently again getting back to decent continuity 
of work it becomes vital for me to aim at returning 
to the production of the Novel, my departure from 
which, with its heart-breaking loss of time, was a 
catastrophe, a perversity and fatality, so little 
dreamed of by me or intended. I yearn for it in- 
tellectually, and with all the force of my “genius” 
and imagination — artistically in short — and only 
when this relation is renewed shall I be again on 
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a normal basis. Only how I want to complete 
“Notes of a Son and Brother” with the last iiei'- 
fection first I Which is what I shall, I trust, 
during the next three or four months do, witli far 
greater rax^idity than I have done the first Book — 
for all last winter and sj^ring my forenoon, my 
working hours, were my worst, and for long times 
so bad, and my later ones the better, whereas it is 
now the other way round. 

Jan, 28tli. I have had, alas, deai’est Harry, to 
l)reak this off and not take it up again — through 
blighted (bed-ridden) late afternoons and wliolc 
evenings — my only letter-writing time unless 1 
steal in*ecious dictation-hours from Miss Bosau- 
quct and the Book. . . . My vitality, my stUl suf- 
ficient cluster of vital “assets,” to say nothing of 
my will to live and to write, assert themselves in 
spite of everything. This is 5.15 on a dismal wet 
afternoon; I have been out, but I came in again 
(111 pur])ose to get this off by to-morrow*s, 
Wednesday’s post. This apartment grows in 
grace — nothing really could have been bettor for 
mo. I went into that long account, just above, of 
the reasons why tlu'ough the frustration of fond Pic- 
tion I have (so much illness so aiding) sunk to this 
momentary ghie^ I wanted to tell you, as against 
the axJiiearance of too squalid a helplessness — for 
an early return to fond fiction will alter every- 
thing. . . . But what an endless sordid, illegible 
appeal I Take it, dearest Harry, in all indulgence, 
from your lately so much-tried and i)erhai>s a lit- 
tle nervously over-anxious (by the effect of so 
much suffering,) but all unconquered and devoted 
old Uncle, 

Henry James. 

P.S. A beautiful letter from your Mother of 
Jan. 13th (on receipt of my cable) has just come 
in. All tenderest love. 
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To Miss Chace Norton, 

Dictated. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

Feb. 6tli, 1913. 

Dearest old friendl 

Don’t shudder, I beg you, at the sight of 
this grim legibility — even when you compare it 
with your own exquisite mastery of legibility 
without gi’imnesst Let me down easily, in view 
of the long, the oh so much too long, ordeal that 
has pressed on me, and tiiat has so hampered and 
hindered and harrowed me, that almost any sort 
of making shift to project my sentiments to a dis- 
tance is a sort of victory won, or patch of gi'ound 
wrested, from darkness and the devil 1 1 am slowly 
slowly getting better of an interminable compli- 
cated siege of pain and disti'ess; but it has left me 
with arreai'S of every sort piled up around me like 
the wild fragments of some convulsion of Nature, 
and I pick my way, or grope it, or even feebly and 
fatally fail of it, as I best can. There are things 
that help, withal, and one of these has been to re- 
ceive your all-benignant little letter of two days 
ago. I needn’t reaffirm to you at this time of day 
that all your long patiences and fidelities, all yom* 
generosities and gallantries of always rallying yet 
again, are always more beautiful to me than I ever, 
seem to have managed pwticUi<My enough to help 
you, if need be, to feel — especially as of any such 
urgent “help” there need he no question nowl You 
have had enough news of me from over your way, 
I infer, pretty dismal though it may have been, 
for me not to want fatuously to dose you with it 
(I mean given its bitter quality) further or at fii'st 
hand; therefore let me rather convey to you at first 
hand that I am getting into distinctly less pitiful 
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cfise. ... I have been too complicated a sufferer 
for it to clear at every point at the same time; but 
the general sense is ever so much better — and I 
am going to ask of your charity to let Alice, over 
tliG way, see these yearning pages, for her better 
reaHsuvance — even if I have after a fashion man- 
aged, just of late, to reassure her more directly. 

1 want her to have all the testimony I can ti’eat 
her, and, by the same token, my dear Grace, treat 
yow to. 

Your little letter breathes all your characteristic 
courage and ^Jhilosoplijr — while, I confess, at the 
same thnc, it fills out — or rather perhaps, more 
exactly, further removes the veil from — my in its 
very nature vivid enough picture of your fairly 
august state of lone Cambridge survivorship. I 
aclinii'od you on that state at closer quarters win- 
tor hcl'orc last — even though my testimony to my 
HO <Ionig was at tiuit time, from poor physical in- 
terhu'ciicoH, hampered and awkward; hut History 
i.s HO interesting when one is able to follow with 
eloHcncss a ]>articular attaching strain of it that 
iiiy iiiuigination, my intention, my affection and 
iicU;lily, lurng and hover about your own pai’ticular 
noble ‘exhibition of it as intelligently (yes, my 
dear Gi’iiee, as intelligently, nothing less, I insist) 
m yon oould possibly desire or put up withi Your 
letten’ fills in again for me a passage or two of de- 
tail—HO that I feel my.self the more possessed and 
(iiialilied. . . - Wi\at‘ I mean is above all that 
oven this inij)crfect siiateli of talk with you is dear 
and l)lesb to me, and that if by hook or by crook, 
and thrcnigh whatever densities of medium and dis- 
taiu’c, I tlraw out a little the .sense of relation with 
you, it will have bccir hcUer than utter frustra- 
tion. T look out here, while I thus communicate, 
from a hit of the old-time stretch of riverside 
Clu'Isea, my first far-away glimpse or sense of 
which IniH, like so many of my fivst London 
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gliinp.seH nnd senses (my very first of all, I mean,) 
a never-lost assoeiatioii with yon and yours, or at 
least with yours and thereby with you : which means 
my having come Iiere first of all, one day of the 
early spring of 1809, with Charles and Susan, they 
having in their kindness brought me to call with 
them on the groat (if grcatl) and strange and 
more or less sinister 1). Ct. Rossetti, whom Charles 
was in good relution with, diificult ns that appeared 
already then to have hecomo for most people, and 
my iniproHsion of whom on the occasion, with every" 
thing else (»f it, I have always closely retained. 
Part of it was jnst this impression of the really 
interesting an<l deiightful (9d Tliamcs-sitle Chel- 
sea, over the admiral>lc water-view of which these 
windows now hang—quite as if I luid then seerctly 
vowed to myself that some wimlow of mine some 
day sliould '^rhe River is more pom}>ou.sly em- 
banked (making an admirable walk all the way to 
Westminster, of the most salutary value to _mo 
when I can at the s<>beresl of paces attempt it;) 
but tlic sense of it all goes back, as I say, to my 
fond ])artieipatlon in that prehistoric Queen’s 
Cato 'i'erraeo Winter. However, I am drenching 
you with numbered pages — I ask no credit for the 
number I— and I almost sit witii you while you 
road tlicm; not exactly watching for a glow of 
rapture on your face, but still, on the whole, see- 
ing you talce them, without a frown, for a good 
intention and a stopgap for something better. 
You loll mo almost nothing of yourself, but all my 
sympathy and fidelity wait on you (sympathy 
always can come in somewhere 1) and I am yours, 
my clear Grace, always all faithfully, 

IIlCNJlY J Am^S, 
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To Mrs, Henry White, 

Dictated, 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 
Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

Feb. 23rcl, 1913. 

My dear old Friend, 

Let this mechanic form and vulgar legi- 
bility notify you a little at the start that I am in 
rather a hampered and hindered state, and that 
that must plead both for my delay in acknowledg- 
ing your dear faitliful letter of the New Year 
time, and for my at last having to make the best 
of this too impersonal art. ... I won’t go into 
the history of my woes — all the move that I really 
hope I have shuffled the worst of them off. Even 
in this most recent form they have been part and 
parcel of the grave illness that overtook me as 
long ago as at the New Year, 1910, and with a 
very imperfect recovery from which I was strug- 
gling during those weary American months of 
winter-before-last when we planned so in vain that 
I should come to you in Washington. I have 
deeply regretted, ever since, my failure of that 
pleasure — all the more that I don’t see it now as 
conceivably again within my reach. I am restored 
to this soil, for whatever may remain to me of my 
mortal career. The grand swing across the globe, 
which you and Harry will again nobly accomplish 
— again and yet again — now simply mocks at my 
weakness and my reduced resources. Besides, I 
am but too thankful to have a refuge in which con- 
timiotisly to crouch. Please fix well in your mind 
tliat continuity — as making it easy for you some 
day to find me here. The continuity is broken 
simply by my revei^ting to the country for the 
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summer and autumn — a mere change from the 
blue bed to the brown, and then from the brown 
back again to this Thames-side perch, which I call 
the blue, I hang here, for six months, straight 
over the River and find it delightful and interest- 
ing, at once ever so quiet and ever so animated. 
The River has a quantity of picturesque and 
di’amatic life and motion that one had never ap- 
preciated till one had thrown oneself on it de con- 
fiance. Rut it’s anotlier London, this old Chelsea 
of simplifications and sacrifices, from the world in 
which I so like to feel that I for so long lived more 
or less with you. I feel somehow as much away 
from that now as you and Harry must feel amid 
your new Washington horizons — and it has of 
itself^ for that matter, gone to pieces under the 
sweep of the big broom of Time, which has scat- 
tcrecl it without ceremony. A few vague and 
altered relics of it occasionally dangle for a mo- 
ment before me, I was going to say “cross my 
path” — but I haven’t now such a thing as a path, 
or it goes such a very few steps. I try meanwhile 
to project myself in imagination into your Wash- 
ington existence — and, besides your own allusions 
to it, a passing visit a few days since from Walter 
]lerry helped me a little to fix the shining vision, 
W. B. had been, I gathered, but a day or two near 
you, and wasn’t in possession of many particulars. 
Beyond this, too, though you shine to me you shine 
a bit fearfully~for I can’t rid myself (in a world 
of Chelsea limits and fashions) of a sense of the 
formiddblcj the somehow — at least for the likes of 
I— difficult and bristling and glaring, side of 
the American conditions. However, you of course 
lightly ride the whirlwind— or at any rate have 
only as much or as little of the storms as you will, 
and can pick out of it only such musical thunder- 
rolls and most purely playful forked lightnings 
as suit you best. What I mean is that here, after 
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a fashion, a certain part of the work of disci’imina- 
tion and selection and primary clearing of the 
ground is already done for one, in a manner that 
enables one to begin, for one’s self, further on or 
higher up ; whereas over there I seemed to see my- 
self, speaking only from my own experience, often 
beginning so “low down,” just in that way of sift- 
ing and selecting, that all one’s time went to it and 
one was spent before arriving at any very charming 
altitude. This you will find obscm’e, but study it 
well — thougli strictly in private, so as not to give 
me away as a sniffy critic. Heaven knows I in- 
dulge in the most remorseless habits of criticism 
here — even if I make no great public use of tliem, 
througli the increasing privacy and antiquity of 
my life. I kind of wonder about tlie bearing of 
the queer Democratic regime that seems as yet 
so obscurely to loom upon any latent possibilities 
(that might have been) on Harry’s and your 
“career” — just as I wonder wlmt unutterable 
queerness may not, as a feature of the whole conun- 
drum, “representatively” speaking, before long 
cause us all here to sit up and stare : one or two 
such startling rumours about the matter, I trust 
groundless, having abeady had something of tliat 
effect. But we must all wait, mustn’t we? and I 
do indeed envy you both your so interesting oppor- 
tunity for doing so, in a front box at the comedy, 
or tragedy, the fine old American show, that is, 
whatever turn it takes: it will all give you, these 
next months, so much to look at and talk about 
and expertly appreciate. Lord, how I wish I 
were in a state or situation to be dining with you 
to-night I I am dying, really, to see yom* House 
— which means alas tliat I shall die without doing 
so. _No glimmer of a view of the new Presidential 
family as a House group has come my way 

— so tliat I sit in darkness there as all around, and 
feel you can but say that it serves me right not 
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to have managed my life better—especially with 
your gTand example 1 Amen, amen! . . , 

1 rejoice to hear of your having had your grand- 
children ^yith you, though you speak, bewilder- 
ingly, as if they had leaped across the globe in 
oxemption from parents — or a parent, 
However, nothing docs sui'in’ise me now — almost 
any kind of globc-leaj)ing affects me, in my troti, 
as natural, possible, nay probablcl I pat Harry 
CA^er so affectionately on the hack, I hold you both 
in the most affectionate remembrance, and am 
yours all faithfully, 

IIeniiy James, 


To Mrs, WilUan James. 

Dictated, 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 
Chcync Walk, S.W. 

March 5 th, 1018. 

Hcfircst Alice, 

An extreme blessing to me is your dear 
letter from Montreal. I had lately much longed 
to licar from you — and when do I not? — and had 
sent you a message to that effect in writing to 
Harry a week ago. Really to have some of your 
facts and your current i)icture straight from your- 
self is bettor than anything else. . , . 

I write you this in conditions that give me for 
the lujur, this morning-hour, toward noon, such a 
sense of the possible beneficence of Climate, relent- 
ing ethereal mildness, so long and so far as one can 
at all come by it. We have been having, as I be- 
lieve you have, a blessedly mild winter, and the 
climax at this moment is a kind of all uncannily 
premature May-day of softness and beauty. I sit 
here with my big south window ox)en to the River, 
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open wide, and a sort of healing balm of sunshine 
flooding tlie place. Truly I feel I did well for 
myself in perking — even thus modestly for a “real 
home” — ^just on this spot. My beginnings of 
going out again have consisted, up to to-day, in 
four successive excm*sions in a Bath-chair — every 
command of wliich resource is installed but little 
more than round the corner from me; and the 
Bath-chair habit or vice is, I fear, only too capable 
now of marking me for its own. This of course 
not “really” — my excellent legs are, thank heaven, 
still too cherislied a dependence and resource and 
remedy to me in the long run, or rather in the long 
(or even the shoi’t) crawl; only, if you’ve never 
tried it, the B.C. has a sweet appeal of its own, for 
contemplative ventilation; and I builded better 
than I Imew when I happened to settle here, just 
where, in all London, the long, long, smootli and 
really charming and beguiling Tliames-side Em- 
bankment offers it a quite ideal course for com- 
bined publicity (in tlie sense of variety) and tran- 
quillity (in the sense of jostling against nobody 
and nothing and not having to pick one’s steps.) 
Add to this that just at hand, straight across the 
River, by the ample and also very quiet Albert 
Bridge, lies the large convenient and in its way 
also very beguiling Battersea Park; which you may 
but too unspeakably remember our maldng some- 
thing of the circuit of with William on that day of 
the so troubled fortnight in London, after our re- 
turn from Nauheim, when Theodate Pope called 
for us in her great car and we came first to just 
round the corner here, where he and I sat waiting 
together outside while you and she went into Car- 
lyle’s house. Every moment of that day has again 
and again pressed back upon me here — and how, 
rather suddenly, we had, in the park, where we 
went afterwards, to puli up, that is to turn and 
get hack to the sinister little Symonds’s as soon 
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I as possible. However, I don’t know why I should 

stir that dismal memory. The way the “general 
location” seems propitious to me ought to succeed 
in soothing the nerves of association, This last I 
I keep saying — I mean in the sense that, especially 

I on such a morning as this, I quite adore this form 

I of residence (this particular perch I mean) in order 

f to make fully sure of what I have of soothing and 

I reassuring to tell you. . . . Lamb House hangs 

I before me from this simplified standpoint here as 

a rather complicated haxe; hut I tend, I truly feel, 

; to overdo that view of it — and shan’t settle to any 

view at all for another year. It is the mere worri- 
J ment of dragged-out unwellness that makes me 

i; see things in wrong dimensions. They right them- 

i selves perfectly at better periods. But I mustn’t 

yet discourse too long: I am still under restriction 
as to uttering too much vocal sound; and I feel 
how guarding and nursing the vocal resource is 
beneficial and helpful. I don’t speak to you of 
Harry — there would be too much to say and he 
must shine upon you even from N.Y. with so big 
a light of his own. I take him, and I take you 
I all, to have been much moved by Woodrow Wil- 

f son’s fine, and clearly so sincere, even if so partial 

i and provisional address yesterday. It isn’t TiCj but 

it is the so long and so deeply provincialised and 
diseducated and, I feai’ — in respect to individ- 
i ual activity and operative, that is administrative 

— -very below-the-mark “personalities” of the 
Democratic party, that one is pretty dismally 
I anxious about. An administration that has to 

I “take on” Bryan looks, from the overhere point 

of view, like the queerest and crudest of nil things I 
: But of course I may not know what I’m talking 

about save when I thus embrace you all, almost 
principally Peg — unci your Mother I again and 
i am your ever affectionate 

Henry James. 




m ],]‘rrTEH,s of jifkiiv jamfs 


Tit Jtnur Portfr. 

The lK-f(iniiiiig timl end of llii« K-ner die nccidi'iilHllv 
inisiiing. 

yi CarlyJt' Maii.sion.s, 
Chtiyiu- Wulk, H.W. 

[Miindi, 

... a l)etlcr one tlmn for a long, long while - 
ami it enahlea thia pnnr aerawl tlins to lev to hang 
ibeir, for lliu hour, Iittwever awkwartlly, nnnui 
your ncek. What waa womlerfiil ami heautirul in 
your letter of luat November Dili (now st) hand- 
Homely nrul iiveahly hefure me I adore your 
Imml) ia that it was prorn))U‘d, to the last perl'ee- 
Lion, hy a auhlime Hon.se of wlial was Just exaelly 
my ease at that liour, ho that wlien 1 t'hink of this, 
mul of lujw 1 felt it when the leller eanie, and of 
how exquisite ntul interesting lhat cNsenlial faet 
imule It {(»vor and above its essential eliarm.) I 
dont know whether 1 am most iuna/ed or ashamed 
at my not having ns nearly ns ijossilde just Llieu 
and there neelaimcd the louehing marvell Hut in 
truth tins very faet of the junlrm of your glohc- 
snamnng chvinution ia the real niiHwm* to that, 
Y oil wrote hecause you so hoautifully nml suddeidy 
sato from afar (ami ho admirably wauled to lay 
your hand on me hi cnnHequeneei) Haw, I menil, 
Unit 1 WHS m Home aeutc trouble, and had the 
Iicavenly wish to signal to me your aymimlhetie 
scuHe of it. So, ns I way, your admiralde page 
Itself tells me, and ho at the hour T hailed the sweet 
phenomenon. I had had a very had aummer, hut 

■ ^yPPf;-'*^d) I WHH more or less tlirtjw- 

ing it olT, But the points I make are, Tst, llmt 
your oflychic senae of the situation had alisolutoly 
comeided m time, and in California, wiili Avhat 

House, on tlie other Hide 
1 the globe; and 2nd, after nil, that iirceisely the 
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condition so revealed to you was what made it too 
diflicult^ for me to vibrate back to you with any 
proportionate punctuality or grace. Only this, 
you see, is my long-delayed and comparatively dull 
vibration. Here I am, at any rate, dearest Bruce, 
taking you as straight again to my aged heart as 
these poor clumsy methods will allow. Thank 
God meanwhile I have no supernatural fears about 
yoti\ nor vain ch’eams that you are not in the living 
equilibrium, now as ever, that becomes you best, 
and of wliich you have tlie brave secret. I am in- 
capable of doubting of this— though after all I now 
feel how exceedingly I should like you to tell me 
so even if but on one side of a sheet like this so 
handsome (I come back to that I) example that I 
have before me. You can do so much with one 
side of a sheet. But oh for a better approach to 
a real personal jaxoi It is indeed most strange, 
this intimate relation of ours that has been doomed 
to consist of a grain of contact (et encorel) to a 
ton of separation. It’s to the honour of us any- 
how that we can and do keep touching without the 
more platitudinous kind of demonstration of it. 
Still — demonstrate, as I say, for three minutes. 
Peel a little, to help you to it, how tenderly I lay 
my hands on you. This address will find me till 
the end of June — but Lamb House of course al- 
ways, I have taken three or four (or five) years’ 
lease of a small flat on this jileosant old Chelsea 
riverside to hibernate in for the future. I return 
to the country for five or six months of summer and 
autumn, but can’t stand the utter solitude and con- 
finement of it from December to the spring’s end. 
Ah, had we only a climate I — ^yours or Fanny 
Stevenson’s (if she is still tlie exploiter of climates) 
— I believe I should be all right then! Tell me of 
her — and tell me of your Mother. I am sending 
you by the Scribners a volume of reminiscential 
twaddle. ... 
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To Lady RitcMe, 

Lady Ritchie had at this time thoughts (afterwards 
abandoned) of going to America. She was the “Princess 
Royal,” of course, as tlie daughter of Thackeray. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

March 25th, 1910, 

Dearest old Friend! 

I am deeply interested and touched by your 
letter from the Island! — so much so that I shall 
indeed rush to you this (day-after-to-morrow) 
Thursday at 5.16, Your idea is (as regards your 
sainted Self!) of the bravest and most ingenious, 
but needing no end of things to be said about it — 
and I think I shall be able to say tliem ALL I Tlie 
furore you would excite there, the glory in whicli 
you would swim (or sink!) would be of an ineffable 
resonance and effulgence ; but I fear it would simply 
be a fatal Apotheosis, a prostrating exaltation, 
The devil of the thing (for yourself) would be that 
that terrific country is in every pulse of its being 
and on every inch of its surface a roaring repudia- 
tion and negation of anything like Privacy, and 
of the blinding and deafening Publicity you miglit 
come near to perish. But we will jaw about it — 
there is so much to say — and for Hester it would 
be another matter: site could ride the whirlwind 
and enjoy, in a manner, the storm, Besides, she 
im t the Princess Royal — ^but only a remove of the 
Blood! Again, however, iiotis en cati^serons — on 
Thursday. I shall so hug the chance. ... I am 
impatient for it and am yours and the Child’s all 
so faithfully, 


Henky James, 





Am. 1)0 TO MllB. WILLIAM JAMES m 


To Mvh. WilMam James. 

Tlio olVering Ikj Ilimry James from his fviontls in Eng- 
luml on liis m*vunLieUi birllidny (April IIS, IDIH) took tliu 
form of u letter, u piece of plate (deHoribed in Iho follow- 
ing), and a rc(|U0Bt that lie would sit for bis portrait. 

21 Cavlylo Miin.sicms, 

Cheync Wtillc, S.W, 

April iHt, 1013, 

Deurcfil Alice, 

Today comes Idcs-sedly your letter of the 
IBth, written after the receipt of luy cable to you 
in answer to your ]n*eecding one of the 0th (after 
you had heard from llohert Allerton of my ill- 
noHH.) You will have been roassuml further'— 
1 mean hcyoiul my cable— by a letter I lately 
despatched t(» Jiill and Alice eonjimitly, in wlheh 
I told them of my good and continued^ improve- 
ment. I am going on very M'ell, iuerensingly so™- 
in spite of my having to reckon with so mueh 
ehronio poetoral i)ain, now so seated ancl settled, 
of the <iueer "falsely unginur* but none the loss, 
when it is luul, distressing order. . . . Mt)roover 
too it is astonishing Avith how jmieh pain one ean 
with long praetice learn constantly and not ttx) 
defeatedly to live. Therefore, dearest Alice, don’t 
think of this as too black a picture of my situation: 
it is HO much brighter a one than I have thought 
at 'certain bad moments and seasons of the past 
that I should pis»halily ever be able to paint. 'I'lie 
mere power to Avorlc in such measure as I can is 
an inlinite help to a better conseiiuisness— -and 
though so impaired compared to Avliat it used to be, 
it tends to grow, distinctly— which by itself proves 
that I have some linn ground under my feel. And 
I repeat to satiety that iny; conditions here arc 
admirably helpful and favouring. 
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You can see, can*t you? liow strange and des- 
perate it would be to “chuck” everything up, 
Lamb House, servants. Miss Bosanquet, this newly 
acquired and prized resource, to come over, by a 
formidable and expensive journey, to spend a sum- 
mer in tlie (at best) to me torrid and (the in- 
most inside of 95 apart) utterly arid and vacuous 
Cambridge. Dearest Alice, I could come back to 
America (could be carried back on a stretcher) to 
die — but never, never to live. To say how the 
question affects me is dreadfully difficult because 
of its appearing so to make light of you and the 
children — hut when I think of how little Boston 
and Cambridge were of old ever my affair, or any- 
thing hut an accident, for me, of the parental life 
there to which I occasionally and painfully and 
losingly sacrideed, I have. a superstitious terror of 
seeing them at the end of time again stretch out 
strange inevitable tentacles to draw me back and 
destroy me. And then I could never either make 
or afford the journey (I have no mni’gin at nil for 
that degree of effort.) But you will have under- 
stood too well — ^without my saying more — how 
little I can dream of any d6])]ftcement now — 
especially for the sake of a milieu in which you 
and Peg and Bill and Alice and Aleck would be 
burdened with the charge of making up all my 
life. , . . You see my capital— yielding all my 
income, intellectual, social, associational, on tlic old 
investment of so many years — my capital is here, 
and to let it all slide Avould be simply to become 
bankrupt. Oh if you only, on the other hand, you 
and Peg and Aleck, cotM walk beside my bnth- 
chair down this brave Thames-side I would get 
back into it again (it was some three weeks ago 
dismissed,) and half live there for the sake of your 
company, I have a kind of sense that you would 
be able to live rather pleasantly near me here — if 
you could once get planted. But of course I on 
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my side understand all your present complica- 
tions. 

Aiml 16tlh\ It’s really too dismal, dearest Alice, 
that, breaking off the above at the hour I had to, 

I have been unable to go on with it for so many 
days. It’s now more than a fortnight old; still, 
though my check was owing to my having of a 
sudden, just as I rested my j)en, to drop perversely 
into a less decent phase (than I reported to you at 
the moment of writing) and [from which I] have 
had with some difficulty to wriggle up again, I am 
now none the less able to send you no too bad news. 
I have wriggled up a good deal, and still keep 
believing in my capacity to wriggle up in general. 

. , . Suffi.ce if for the moment that I just couldn’t, 
for the time, drive the pen myself — when I am 
“bad” I feel too demoralised, too debilitated, for 
this ; and it doesn’t at all do for me then to pusli 
against the grain. Don’t feel, all the same, that if 
I resort this morning^ to the present help, it is be- 
cause I am iiot feeling differently — for I really 
am in an easier way again (I mean of course 
specifically and “anginally” speaking) and the 
circumstances of the hour a good deal explain my 
proceeding thus. I had yesterday a Birthday, an 
extraordinary, prodigious, portentous, quite public 
Birthday, of all things in the world, and it has piled 
up acknowledgments and supposedly delightful 
complications and arrears at such a rate all round 
me that in short, Miss Bosanquet being here, I to- 
day at least throw myself upon her aid for getting 
on eorrespondentially — instead of attending to my 
proper work, which has, however, kept going none 
so badly in spite of my last poor fortnight. I will 
tell you in a moment of my signal honours,^ but 
want to mention first that your good note written 
on receipt of A Small Boy has meanwhile come 
to me and by the perfect fulness of its appreciation 
gave me the greatest joy. There are several things 
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I want to say to you about the shape and substance 
of the book — and I will yet; only now I want to 
get this olf absolutely by today’s American post, 
and tell you about the Honoui’S, a little, before you 
wonder, in compai’ative darkness, over whatever 
there may have been in the American papers that 
you will perhaps have seen; though in two or tliree 
of the New York ones more possibly than in the 
Boston. I send you by this post a copy of yester- 
day’s Times and one of the Pall Mall Gazette — 
the two or three passages in which, together, I 
suppose to have been more probably than not re- 
produced in N.Y. But I send you above all a copy 
of the really very beautiful Letter . . . ushering 
in the quite wonderful array of signatures (as I 
can’t but feel) of my testifying and “presenting” 
friends: a list of which you perhaps can’t quite 
measure the very charming and distinguished and 
“brilliant” character without knowing your Lon- 
don better, Wliat I wish I could send you is the 
huge harvest of exquisite, of splendid sheaves of 
flowers that converted a goodly table in this room, 
by the time yesterday was waning, into such a 
blooming garden of complimentary colour as I 
never dreamed I should, on my own modest prem- 
ises, almost bewilderedly stare at, sniff at, all but 
quite “cry” at. I think I must and shall in fact 
compass sending you a photograph of the still 
more glittering tribute dropped upon me — a really 
splendid golden bowl,” of the highest interest and 
most perfect taste, which would, in the extremity 
of its elegance, be too proudly false a note amid 
my small belongings here if it didn’t happen to fit, 
or to sit, mther, with perfect grace and comfort, 
on the middle of my chimney-piece, where the 
rather good glass and some other happy accidents 
01 tone most fortunately consort with it. It is a 
very brave and artistic (exact) reproduction of 
a piece of old Charles II plate; the bowl or cup 
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having handles and a particularly charming lid 
or cover, and standing on an ample round tray or 
salver; the whole being wrought in solid silver-gilt 
and covered over with quaint incised little figures 
of a (in the taste of the time) Chinese intention. 
In short it*s a very beautiful and honourable thing 
indeed. , . . Against the giving to me of the 
Portrait, jiresumably by Sargent, if I do succeed 
in being able to sit for it, I have absolutely and 
successfully protested. The possession, the attri- 
bution or ownership of it, I have insisted, shall be 
only their matter, that of the subscribing friends. 
I am sending Harry a copy of the Letter too — but 
do send him on this as well. You see there must 
be good life in me still when I can gabble so hard. 
The Book appears to be really most handsomely 
received hereabouts. It is being treated in fact 
with the very highest consideration. I hope it is 
viewed a little in some such mannerly light round- 
about yourselves, but I really call for no “notices” 
whatever, I don’t in the least want ’em. What 
I do want is to personally and firmly and intimate- 
ly encircle Peg and Aleck and their Mother and 
squeeze them as hard together as is compatible 
with squeezing them so tenderly 1 With this tide 
of gabble you will surely feel that I shall soon be 
at you again. And so I shall! Yours, dearest 
Alice, and dearest all, ever so and ever so! 

Henry James. 
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Tq Pcren Luhlmi'k, 

A cMjpj,' of n. J.‘h of thiiiikti was to totch of 
flu? NiiliHorllKMM to llu- hlrtluln^' prvjiriit. lh> .v.nliinlly 
pi'yfio'i'fd llmt flu?lr Khoithi Ik' ^ivioi iit n pOfttaoript 

l<i liirt loltiTj wlitoli fuiliMVA ill il!t fiiotl fwno, 

Dictated 

iil Cariylf Nfnnfiiiuin, 

C!u?ynf AVnlk, S.W. 

nr 1 1 , ■« . April Uliit. Illiji. 

My clotu' blest Pcrttyl 

I cnekme you hcrewilli ti Hurt nf provisionnl 
apology for a l*\)i-iu of Thanksl llt-iul it and tell 
me oil ^Vcdriesday, wlion I count on you at {.■bl 
whether you ilu'nk it will do —as being on the one 
hand not too poinpoua or imporlaul and on the 
otlicv not too free and easy, I have tried la steer 
a imddle way between liystcrieal emotion and 
marble unniortnlityl To any cmendalinn you aiig- 
gcat I will give the engerest ear. tliough I have 
really considered and pondered my expression not 
a little, studying the pro’s and con's as to eneli tour, 
However, we will curnesliy sjiealc of it. The (lues- 
tiori of exactly where luul how my addresse.s bad 
best figure when the thing is redueeti to print you 
will perhaps have your idea about, l-’or it nmst 
scorn to you, ns it certainly does to me. that their 
names must in common decency he all drawn out 
again. . . . Rut you will pronounce when wc meet 
— heaven speed the hour I 

stamTy Percy, more than ever coU" 

IIhnhv Jariks, 

P.S, It seems to me that tlio little arrangement 
1 imtcd J-Iung should begin with my date and ad'- 
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dress and my Dear Friends All; and that the full 
list, taking even three complete pages or whatever, 
should then and there draw itself out; after which, 
as a fresh paragraph, the body of my little text 
should begin. Anything else affects me as more 
awkward ; and I seem to see you in full agreement 
with me as to the absolute necessity that every 
Signer, without exception, shall be addressed. 


To two hmidred and seventy Fnends, 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

April 21st, 1913. 

Dear Friends All, 

Let me acknowledge with boundless pleas- 
ure the singularly generous and beautiful letter, 
signed by your great and dazzling array and rein- 
forced by a correspondingly bright material gage, 
>vhich reached me on my recent birthday, April 
Iflth, It has moved me as brave gifts and benedic- 
tions can only do when they come^ as signal sur- 
])rises* I seem to wake up to an air of breathing 
good will the full sweetness of which I had never 
yet tasted; though I ask myself now, as a second 
thought, how the large kindness and hospitality in 
wliicli I have so long and so consciously lived 
among you could fail to act itself out according 
to its genial nature and by some inspired applica- 
tion. The perfect grace with which it has embraced 
the just-past occasion for its happy thought affects 
me, I ask you to believe, with an emotion too deep 
for stammering words. I was drawn to London 
long years ago as by the sense, felt from still earlier, 
of all the interest and association I should find 
here, and I now see how my faith was to sink 
deeper foundations than I could presume ever to 
measure — how my justification was both stoutly 
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to grow and wisely to wait. It is so wonderful 
indeed to me as I count up your numerous and 
various, your dear and distinguished friendly 
names, taking in all they recall and represent, that 
I permit myself to feel at once highly successful 
and extremely proud. I had never in the least un- 
derstood tliat I was the one or signified that I was 
the other, but you have made a great difference. 
You tell me together, making one rich tone of your 
many voices, almost the whole story of viny social 
experience, which I have reached the right point 
for living over again, with all manner of old times 
and places renewed, old wonderments and pleas- 
ures reappeased and recaptoed — so that there is 
scarce one of yoiu* ranged company but makes 
good the particular connection, quickens the ex- 
cellent relation, lights some hapj)y train and 
flushes with some individual colour. I pay you 
my very best respects while I receive from your 
two hundi’ed and fifty pair of hands, and more, 
the admirable, the inestimable bowl, and while I 
engage to sit, with every accommodation to the so 
markedly indicated “one of you,” my illustrious 
friend Sargent. With every accommodation, I 
say, but with this one condition that you yourselves, 
in your strength and goodness, remain guardians 
of the result of his labour — even as I remain all 
faithfully and gratefully youi’s, 

Henry James. 

P.S. And let me say over your names, 

[There follows the list of the two hundred and 
seventy subscribers to the bii-thday gift.] 
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To Mrs. G. W. Prothero* 

Mr. and Mrs. Protliero, already at Rye, had suggested 
that H. J. should go to Lamb House for Whitsuntide. 

Dictated. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

April 30th, 1913. 

Best of Friends Both! 

Oh it is a dream of delight, but I should 
have to climb a perpendicular mountain first. 
Your accents are all but irresistible, and your 
company divinely desirable, but if you knew how 
thoroughly, and for such innumerable good rea- 
sons, I am seated here till I am able to leave for 
a real and workable absence, you would do my 
poor plea of impossibility justice. I have just con- 
versed with Joan and Kidd, conversed so affably, 
not to say lovingly, in the luminous kitclien, which 
somehow let in a derisive glare upon every cranny 
and crevice of the infatuated scheme. With this 
fierce light there mingled the respectful jeers of 
the two ladies themselves, which rose to a mocking 
(though still deeply deferential) climax for the 
picture of their polishing off, or dragging violently 
out of bed, the so dormant and tucked-in house in 
the ideal couple of hours. Before their attitude I 
lowered my lance — easily understanding moreover 
that their round of London gaieties is still so fresh 
and spiced a cup to them that to feel it removed 
from their lips even for a moment is almost more 
than they can bear. And then the coarse and 
brutal truth is, further that I am oh so utterly well 
fixed here for the moment and so void of physical 
agility for any kind of somersault. A little while 
back, while the Birthday raged, I did just look 
about me for an off-corner; but now there has been 
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a drop and, the best calm of Whitsuntide descend- 
ing on the scene here, I feel it would be a kind of 
lapse of logic to hurry off to where the social wave, 
hurrying aliead of me, would be breaking on a holi- 
day strand. I am so abjectly, so ignobly fond of 
not “travelling.” To keep uj) not doing it is in 
itself for me the most thrilling of adventures. And 
I am working so well (imberufenl) with my admir- 
able Secretary; I shouldn’t really dare to ask her 
to join our little caj*avan, raising it to the number 
of five, for a fresh tuning-up again. And on the 
other hand I mayn’t now abandon what I am 
fatuously pleased to call my work for a single 
precious hour. Forgive my beastly rudeness. I 
will write more in a day or two. Do loll in the 
garden yourselves to your very fill; do cultivate 
George’s geniality; do steal any volume or set of 
volumes out of the house that you may like; and 
do still think gently of your poor ponderous and 
thereby, don’t you see? so permanent, old friend, 

Henky James, 


To William James, jumor. 

Dictated, 


Dearest Bill, 


21 Carlyle Mansions, 
Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

June 18th, 1918. 


I suppose myself to be trying to-day to get 
off a brief response both to Harry and to dear 
Peg (whom I owe, much rather, volumes of ac- 
knowledgment to;) but I put in first these few 
words to you and Alice — for the quite wrong 
reason that the couple of notes just received from 
you are those that have last come. This is because 
1 feel as if I had worried you a good bit more than 


t 



i 
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helped oyer the so interesting name-question of 
the Babe, It ’wasn’t ao much an attemj)ted solu- 
tion, at all, that I the other week hastily rushed 
into, hut only a word or two that I felt I absolutely 
had to utter, for my own relief, by way of warnii^g 
against our reeinbarkiiig, any of us, on a fresh and 
possibly iutermimiblo oarccr of tlic tiresome and 
gracolesa “.Tunior.” You sec I myself sulTercd 
from that tag to help out my identity for forty 
years, greatly disliking it all the while, and with 
my dislike never in the least understood or my 
state pitied; and I felt I eouldiVt he dumb if there 
was any danger of your Boy’s being started un- 
guardedly and do (/(dcl6 cle ewur on a like long 
ecairsc; so probably and desirably very vert/ long in 
his case, given your youtli and “promincnee,” in 
short your immortal duration. It seemed to mo I 
()ughb‘to do soviolhinff to eonjiirc away the danger, 
though I couldn’t go into tlic matter of exactly 
what, at all, as if wc were only, and most delight- 
fully, talking it over at our leisure and face to face 
— face to face with the Bahc, I mean; as I wisli to 
goodness we were! Tlie different modes of evasion 
or attenuation, in that Anierican world where 
designations arc so bare and variations, of the ac- 
cruing or “social” kind, so few, are difficult to go 
into this distance; and in short all that I meant at 
all by my attack was just a Hint I I feel so for 
poor dear Harry’s carrying of his tag — and as if 
I inyscU wore directly responsible for ill How- 
ever, no more of that. 

To this machinery the complicalloas arising from 
the socially so fierce I^ondon June inevitably (and 
in fact mercifully) drive me; for I feel the a.ssault, 
the attack on one’s time ami one’s strcnglb, even 
in my so simplified and disqualiiicd state; which it 
is my one groat effort not to allow to be knocked 
about. However, I of course do succeed in simpli- 
fying and in guarding myself enormously; one 
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can’t but succoccl when the tjueHlion i.s hu vital aa 
it has now become witli me. Wliieli \h really but a 
preface h) tolling yon lu»w mueli llie im»st inlereat- 
ing tiling in the matter lias been, iliiring the last 
three woekH, m^" regular Hillings for my portrait 
to Sargent; wlneli have numbered now soniu seven 
or eight, I forget which, and with hut a couple 
more to come. So Ihe thing is, X make out, very 
nearly /Ini.shed, and Ihe head apparently (ns I 
niucli hope) to have almost nothing more done to 
it. It is, 1 infer, a very great sueeeHs; a number 
of the eompetent and intelligent have seen it, and 
.so pronounce it in the slrcmgest lerms, ... In 
short it HeciiiH likely to be one of S.’s very line 
things. One is almost fnlbfaee. willi one*N left 
arm over the corner of one's ebair-biiek and the 
hand brought namd no that the thninb is eangbt 
in the arm-hole of one’H waisleont, and said liaiul 
therefore, with the lingers a bit foldeil, entirely 
visible and "treated." Of eourw* I'm silling a 
little askanee in the oliuir. 'i'lie canvas eomes down 
to just where my wuteb-ehain (sueb ns it is, poor 
thing!) is hung across the waisleoal! whieh latter, 
in itself, is found lo be splemliilly (poor thing 
though it also he) and most interesUnglv Ireatetl! 
Sargent can make sueb tilings so interesting- sueli 
things as my eoat-Iuppet and shoulder and Hleevt: 
tool JUit what is most inleresling, every one is 
agreed, is the mouth— than whieh even be lias never 
painted a more living and, as I am told, "expres- 
sive'M In fact I ean rpiile see tlinl mvself; ninl 
really, I seem to feel, the thing will be alt that enn 
at the best (the best with sueb a Hubjeell) have 
been expected of it. I only wish ymi and Alice 
had assisted at some of the sittings ns .Sargent 
likes animated, sympallielie, beantifnl. talkative 
Iriends to <lo, m order to eorreel by their presence 
t(Mi ngubrious expressions. I take for grnnletl I 
sliall liciore long have a pliotograph to send you, 
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and then you will he able iiartially to judge foi* 
yourselves. 

I grieve over your somewhat sorry account of 
your own winter record of work, though I allow 
in it for your habitual extravagance of blackness. 
I'jvidently the real meaning of it is that you are 
getting so fort all the while that you kick every 
rung of your lad<ler away from under you, by mere 
uncontrollable force, as you mount and mount. 
Rut the rungs, I tru.st, are all the while being care- 
fully picked up, far below, and treasured; this 
being Alice’s, to .say nothing of anybody else’s, 
natural care and duty. Give all my love to her and 
to the beautiful nursing scrap 1 I want to say 
tliirty things more to her, but my saying power is 
too linite a (piantity, I gather that this will iind 
you happily, and I trust very conveniently and 
workably, settled at Chocorua — where may the 
summer be blest to you, and the tbermometer low, 
and the motor-runs many I Now I really have to 
get at Harry I Rut do send this in any ease on 
to Irving Street, for the sake of the report of tlie 
picture. I want them to have the go{)d news of 
it without delay. 

Yours both all affectionately, 

Hknky .T amiss. 


To Mm Ehoda BrougUon. 

Dictated, 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 
Chcync Walk, S.W. 

June 26th, 1918. 

My dear Rhoda, 

I reply to your quite acclaimed letter — if 
there can lie an acclamation of one I — by this 
mechanic aid for the simple reason that, much 
handicapped as to the free brandish of arm and 
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hnntl lunvaday.s I ihitl that llu* Ifttciw llms IieliJud 
out do get AvrilU'ii, whereas lliost- i nm (,.i, .^1,^ or 
too IVarsoine or Itat c'ereiutaiitiiis tn Ihink anvlhino' 
Imt my iioor aeraleli ttf a i.ea gntal emmgh (or 
Kimply don fc eoine inlo existeiiee at all. 1 1 m-eatlv 
touelies rue at any rale to get news of you hv vuiir 
own umlisetmragfd huiul; anti it kind of elieers me 
im about ytiu generally, tlinmig yonr exile from 
I IIS blest town (whieh you see / etintinue t(» lilesHl 
that you appear to he in some tlegree ‘’on Ibe i/o ’’ 

I'* **^l**‘''l^ u t’onnlry Hsi’t 

With a MrtJthcr to oiler yttn a garden -ritil of roses 
liowevei'i 1 (hai t womler, hut the more reioiee, Hint 
you were inspired and have been snslainetl. 

1 us, thank you, dear F. I'rolhero was veraeious 
about the I orlrail, as she is about evervlhingj it is 
now finished, panirfnW (1 sat for the' last lime a 
couple of days ago;) ami is nothing h'ss evidently 
than a very line ihing indeed. .Sargent at his yen' 
host and iionr fl. .1, not at his worst; in short 
a living hrealhing likeness and n inaslerpleei* of 
pamlmg. I am renllv (pdle ashamed to admire it 
HO nmeli and so lomify ifa .so miieh as if I were 
eidimg attention to my own line points. 1 dnn’t 
aliiN, .■xliihit, ,i ■•pnitil" in it, |,„i „|j 

iistjtiUN HitiifKlily liy (vliH'h ymi nmj. hit Innv tnic 
a llimg It IS. And | ani sorrv Ut have reused to sit 
mapitanr tl... rq..-«U-.l it nml in ,n y 

Sr J. H. M hnnK a- Kfuial nnd d 

'‘yU"’* Ii'kIi 1 -iH.l ntutlin, niu-niriK 

liZ I" cvci-ylliinK. Hi' 

ml , . ' wtUciI glnnni in niy f..unt.-imm-i- liy llldr 
mf nn '"'f-' lliink thia cfria-l 

1. r I I'-H .V'»i lliat, having 

li^„ 'r il Kf'-w. iiini-v luul mure 

like Sii Jiwlmaa Dr. Juhnm.n, anil aaiil an, ti per- 
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j; ceptive friend reinforced me a couple of sittings 

j later by breaking out irrepressibly with the same 

^ judgment. . . . 

I am sticking on in London, you see, and have 
got distinctly better with the lapse of the weeks. 
In fact dear old Town, taken on the absolutely 
simplified and restricted terms in which I insist on 
E taldng it (as compared with all the ancient storm 

j and stress), is distinctly good for me, and the 

weather keeping cool — absit omenl — I am not in a 
I liurry to flee. I shall go to Rye, none the less, 

1: within a fortnight. I have just heard with distress 

j' that dear Norris has come and gone without mak- 

j ing me a sign (I learn by telephone from his club 

that he left yesterday.) This has of course been 
“consideration,” but damn such consideration. My 
imagination, soaring over the interval, hangs fondly 
I about the time, next autumn, when you will be, 

j D.V., restored to Cadogan Gardens. I am im- 

j patient for my return hitiier before I have so much 

j as really prepared to go. May the months mean- 

I while lie light on you I Yours, my dear Rhoda, all 

! faithfully, 

) , Henev James, 

I To Mrs. Alfred Suiro. 

f H. J. had been with Mrs. Sutro to a performanca of 

I Henry Bernstein’s play, Le Secret^ with Mme. Simone in 

the principal part, 

I Dictated. 

I 21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

June 25th, 1913. 

Dear Mrs. Sutro, 

, Yes, what a sad history of struggles against 
I fate the recital of our whole failiu’e to achieve yes- 

terday in Tite Street does make I It was a sorry 
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business juy not having been able to wire you (un 
Saturday, but it wasn't till the Sunday sitting 
tliat the change to the Tuesday from the prohalde 
Wednesday (through the lalters having heenme 
iinpossihle, unexpectedly, to Sargent) was settled. 
And yesterday was the last, the real last tinu;™- 
it terminated even at T2JiO. Any toiieh more would 
he simply detrimental, and llie hand, to my sense, 
is n(»w all admirably llieru. Ihit ytui must see it 
some day wlieu you are naturally in town --I can 
easily arrange for Unit. 1 shall he there, I seem 
to make out, for a considerable number of days 
yet: Mrs. WharUin comes over from Paris tm the 
IJOth for a week, however, and, 1 apprelienil, will 
eateh me up in her relentless Car (pardon any ap- 
parent invidious eomparisoui) for most of the time 
she is here. That at least is her present pro- 
gramme, hnt soiwimt femme xmrie, and that lady 
not least. X am addressing you, yon see, after tins 
mcehauie fashunt, without itjuilogy, for the e.xeel- 
lent reason that during these forenoon hours it is 
my so mueli the most avpMilif way, . , , 

Almost more Uiau missing the seanee (to winch, 
by the way, ITcdworlh Williamson enme in just 
ut the last with Mrs. irunter) do t miss talking 
with you of Lc Secret last night anil of the won- 
drous domoniac little Siimmej though of the play, 
and of IJernstein’s extraordinary theatric art lliciin- 
selvcs move than anything else, X think our friend 
the Critic said beautifully right things about them in 
yesterday’s Times--*“but it would I»c so interesting 
to have the matter out in more of its ns])cctH tts). 

, , . What most remains with one, in hric^ is that 
the play somehow reprcscnls a Case merely, as 
distinguished, so to speak, from a Situation ; the 
Case being always a thing rather void of eormce- 
lions witli and into life at large, and tlie Situation, 
dramatically speaking, being largely of interest 
just by having tliosc. Thereby it ia that Lo Secret 
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leaves one nothing to apply, by reflection, and by 
way of illustration, to one’s sense of life in general, 
but is just a barren little instance, little limited 
monstrosity, as curious and vivid as you like, but 
with no moral or morality, good old word, at all 
involved in it, or projected out of it as an interest. 
Hence the so 'imfortilised state in which the mutual 
relations are leftl Thereby it’s only theatrically, 
as distinguished from dramatically, interesting, I 
think; even if it be after that fashion more so, more 
just theatrically valuable, than anything else of 
Bernstein’s. For him it may count as almost 
superior 1 And beautifully done, all round, yes — 
save in the matter of the fat blonde whose after all 
pretty recent lapse one has to take so comfortably 
and sympathetically for granted. Howevei’, if she 
had been more sylph-like and more pleasing she 
wouldn’t seem to have been paying for lier past at 
the rate demanded; and if she had been any way 
different, in short, would Iiave appeared to know, 
and to have previously known, too much what she 
was about to be pathetic enough, victim enough. 
What a ;pull the French do get for their drama- 
form, their straight swift course, by being able to 
postulate such ladies, for interest, sympathy, edi- 
fleation even, with such a fine absence of what we 
call explaining! But this is all now:. I must post 
it on the jump. Do try to pul in a few hours in 
town at some time or other Ibefore I go; and be- 
lieve me yours all faithfully, 


Heniiy Jamiss, 
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To Hugh Walpole. 

Lamb House, Rye, 

Aug: 21: 13. 

. . . Beautiful must be your Cornish land and 
your Cornish sea, idyllic your Cornish setting, like 
this flattering, this wonderful summer’, and ours 
here doubtless may claim but a modest place beside 
it all. Yet as you have with you your Mother and 
Sister, which I am debghted to hear and whom I 
gratefully bless, so I can match them with my 
nephew and niece (the former with me alas indeed 
hut for these 10 or 12 days,) who are an extreme 
benediction to me. My niece, a charming and in- 
teresting young person and most conversable, 
stays, I hope, through the gi*eater part of Septem- 
ber, and I even curse that necessary limit — when 
she returns to America. ... I like exceedingly to 
hear that your work has got so bravely on, and 
envy you that sovereign consciousness. When it’s 
finished — well, when it’s finished let some of those 
sweet young people, the hons amis (yours), come 
to me for the small change of remark that I 
gathered from you the other day (you were ador- 
able about it) they have more tlinn once chinked 
in your ear as from my poor old pocket, and they 
will see, you will, in what coin I shall have paid 
them. I too am working with a certain shrunken 
regularity — when not made to lapse and stumble 
by circumstances (damnably physical) beyond my 
control. These circumstances tend to come, on the 
whole (thanks to a great power of patience in my 
ancient organism,) rather more within my manage- 
ment than for a good while back; hut to live with 
a bad and chronic anginal demon preying on one’s 
vitals takes a great deal of doing. However, I 
didn’t mean to write you of that side of the picture 
(save that it’s a large part of that same,) and only 
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glance that way to make sure of your tenderness 
even when I may seem to you backward and blank. 
It isn’t to exploit your compassion — it’s only to be 
able to feel that I am not without your fond un- 
derstanding: so far as your blooming youth {there's 
the crack in the fiddle-case 1) can fondly under- 
stand my so othei’wise-conditioned age. . . . My 
desire is to stay on here as late into the autunm as 
may consort with my condition — I dream of stick- 
ing on through November even if possible r Cheyne 
Walk and the black-barged yellow river will be 
the more agreeable to me when I get back to them. 
I make out that you wiU then be in London again 
— I mean by November, though such a black gulf 
of time intervenes; and then of course I may look 
to you to come down to me for a couple of days. 
It will be the lowest kind of “jinks” — so halting 
is my pace; yet we shall somehow make it serve. 
Don’t say to me, by the way, ^ propos of jinks — 
the “high” kind that you speak of having so wal- 
lowed in previous to leaving town — that I ever 
challenge you as to why you wallow, or splash or 
plunge, or dizzily and sublimely soar (into the 
links element,) or whatever you may call it: as 
if I ever remarked on anything but the absolute 
inevitability of it for you at yoiu* age and with 
your natuml curiosities, as it were, and passions. 
It’s good healthy exercise,, when it comes but in 
bouts and brief convulsions, and it’s always a kind 
of thing that it’s good, and considerably final, to 
have done. We must know, as much as possible, 
in our beautiful art, yours and mine, what we are 
talking about — and the only way to Icnow is to 
have lived and loved and cursed and floundered and 
enjoyed and suffered. I think I don’t regret a 
single “excess” of my responsive youth — I only 
regret, in my chilled age, certain occasions and 
possibilities I didn’t embrace. Bad doctrine to im- 
part to a young idiot or duffer, but in place for 
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a young friend (pressed to my heart) with a fund 
of nobler passion, tlie preserving, tlie defying, the 
dedicating, and whicli always has the last word; 
the young friend who can dip and shake off and 
go his straight way again when it’s time. But 
we’ll talk of all this — it’s absolutely late. Who 
is D. H. Lawrence, who, you think, would interest 
me? Send him and his book along — by which I 
simply mean Inoculate me, at your convenience 
(don’t address me the volume), so far as I can he 
inoculated. I always tiy to let anything of the 
kind "take.” Last year, you remember, a couple 
of improbabilities (as to “taking”) did worm a 
little into the fortress. (Gilbert Cannan was one.) 

I have been reading over Tolstoi’s interminable 
Peace and War, and am struck with tlie fact that 
I now protest as much as I admire. He doesn’t 
do to read over, and that exactly is the answer to 
tho^ who idiotically proclaim the impunity of 
such formless shape, such Hopping looseness and 
^cli a denial of composition, selection and style. 
He has a mighty fund of life, but the waste, and 
the ugliness and vice of waste, the vice of a not 

For me he makes 
lusTei «°ntrast, in effulgent 

Ever your fondest of the fond, 

H. J. 

To Mrs. ArcUbaU Ch-ove. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

My dear Kate Grove, 
avoided^^:; ?nhre~m^„.T 

acknowledge it, the degree of ciays) to 
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speaking, and have to do things only when and 
as I rather difficultly caiij and not after a prompter 
fashion. But you give me a blest occasion, and I 
heartily thank you for it. Ever since that so pleas- 
ant meeting of oui’S in Piccadilly toward the end 
of 1909 — nearly four long years ago — have I been 
haunted with the dreadfffi sense of a debt to your 
benevolence that has remained woefully undis- 
charged. I came back to this place that same day 
— of our happy encounter — to be taken on the 
morrow with the preliminaries of a wretched illness 
that dismally developed, that lasted actively, in 
short, for two long years, and that has left me for 
the rest of my ancient days much compromised 
and disqualified (though I should be better of 
some of it all now — I mean hettercrl — if I weren’t 
so much older — or oldererl) However, the point 
is that just as I had begun, on that now far-off 
occasion, to take the measure of what was darkly 
before me— that is had been clapped into bed by 
my Doctor here and a nurse clapped down beside 
me (the first of a perfect procession) — I heard 
from you in very kind terms, asking me to come 
and see you and Ai'chibald in the country— prob- 
ably at the Pollards inscribed upon your present 
letter. .Well, I couldn’t so much as make you a 
sign — my correspondence had so utterly gone to 
pieces on the spot. Little by little in the aftertime 
I picked up some of those pieces— others are for- 
ever scattered to the winds — and this_ particular 
piece you see I am picking up now, with a slight 
painful contortion, only after this lapse of the 
years 1 It is too strange and too graceless— or 
would be so if yon hadn’t just put into it a grace 
for which, as I say, I can scarce sufficiently thank 
you. The worst of such disasters and derelictions 
is that they take such terrific retrospective ex- 
planations and that one’s courage collapses at all 
there is to tell, and so the wretched appearance 
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continues. However, I repeat, you have trans- 
formed it by your generous condonation — ’you have 
helped me to tell you a small scrap of my story. 
It was on your part a most beautiful inspiration, 
and I bless my ponderous volume for its communi- 
cation to you of the impulse. Quite apart from 
this balm to my stricken conscience, I do rejoice 
that the fatuous book has beguiled and interested 
^ pleasure in writing it, but I deligiit in 
the Jiberality of your appreciation. But I wish you 
had told me too something more of yourself and of 
trrove. more I mean than that you are thus ideally 
amiable—which I already Imew. Your “we” has 
a comprehensive looseness, and I should have wel- 

dZil • only 

comparatively 

little h t *^”*1 1'l^^l' yon only gave my 

way again. Why do you do such things ?—tliey 

wardsY I? T nn,“h “ thfm aftei- 

wards 1 B I only had a magic “car” of mv own I 

SiSi^rou|“oybS“ d''® '^Ith me'nt 

.°si'»nr4 2 s~ 



were both conceivable at hmeh ^ y°n 

yourselves candidiv if w here. Do ask 

the affirmative sign I^shoiiW^^ make me 

I recall myself aflScHnn^^f i you. 

of the ancient 

HekAiY J4MEai, 
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To Willimn Boughead, TV. S. 

Mr. Rougliead, at this time a stranger, had sent H. J. 
some literature of a kind in which he always took a keen 
interest — the literature of crime. The following refers 
to the gift of a publication of the Juridical Society of 
Edinburgh, dealing with trials of witches in the time of 
James I. Other volumes of the same nature followed, 
and the correspondence led to a valued friendship with 
the giver. 

Lainb House, Rye. 

August 24th, 1913. 

Dear Mr. Rougliead, 

I succumbed to your Witchery, that is I 
read your brave pages, the very day they swam 
into my ken — what a pleasm’e, by the way, to hang 
over a periodical page so materially handsome as ^ 

-that of which the Scots members of your great pro- t 

fession “dispose” I — those at least who are worthy. 

But face to face with my correspondence, and with 
my age (a “certain,” a very certain, age,) and 
some of its drawbacks, I am aware of the shrunken 
nature of my poor old shrunken energies of re- 
sponse in general (once faiily considerable;) and 
hence in short this little delay. Of a horrible in- 
terest and a most ingenious vividness of presenta- 
tion is all that hideous business in your hands — with 
the unspeakable King*s figure looming through the 
caldron-smoke he kicks up to more abominable 
effect than the worst witch images into which he 
so fondly seeks to convert other people. He was 
truly a precious case and quite the sort of one that 
makes us most ask how the time and place con- 
cerned with him could at all stagger under him or 
successfully stomach him. But the whole, the col- 
lective, state of mind and tissue of horrors some- 
how fall outside of our measure and sense and 
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exceed our comprehension. The amenability of 
the victimSj the wonder of what their types and 
characters would at all “rhyme with” among our- 
selves today, takes more setting^ forth than it can 
easily get — even as you figure it or touch on it; 
and there are too many things (in the amenability) 
as to which one vainly asks one’s self what tliey can 
too miserably have meant. That is the flaw in 
respect to interest — that the “psychology” of the 
matter fails for want of more intimate light in the 
given, in any instance. It doesn’t seem enough to 
say that the wretched people were amenable just 
to torture, or their torturers just to a hideous sin- 
cerity of fear; for the selectahility of the former 
must have rested on some aspects or qualities that 
elude us, and the question of what could pass for 
the latter as valid appearances, as verifications of 
the imputed thing, is too abysmal. And the psy- 
chology of the loathsome James (oh the Fortunes 
of Nigel, which Andrew Lang admired!) is of no 
use^ in mere glimpses of his ^cruelty,” which ex- 
plains nothing, or unless we get it all and really 
enter the horrid sphere. However, I don’t want 
to do that in truth, for the wretched aspects of the 
creature do a disservice somehow to the so interest- 
ing and on the whole so sympathetic appearance 
of his wondrous mother. That she should have 
had but one issue of her body and that he should 
have had to be that particular mixture of all the 
contemptibilities, “bar none,” is too odious to 
swallow. Of course he had a horrid papa — hut ho 
has always been retroactively compromising, and 
my poor point is simply that he is the more so the 
more one looks at him (as your rich page makes 
one do). But I insist too much, and all I really 
wanted to say is: “Do, very generously, send me 
the sequel to your present study — my appetite has 
opened to it too; but then go hack to the dear old 
Human and sociable murders and adulteries and 
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fo.i'gerio« in wliich wo are so agreeably nt home* 
And don’t tell me, for charity’s sake, that your 
supply runs short!” I am greatly obliged to you 
for that good information as to the aecessibility of 
those modern cases — of which I am on the point 
of availing myself, It’s a kind of relief to me to 
gather that the sinister Arrau-^I may take such 
visions too hard, hut it has been made sinister to 
me— hasn’t quite answered for you. Here we have 
been having a wondrous benignant August — may 
you therefore have had name benignity. And may 
you not feel the least bib i)rcssmgly the inill of 
this letter. 

Yours most truly, 

IIiiNiiY Jamus, 

P, S. Only scud me the next Juridical — and 
then a wee word. 


To Mm* William James* 

Lamb House, Eye, 
August 28l:h, 1010. 

Dearest Alice, 

Y our I rving St. letter of the 16th has bless- 
edly come, and Ilarry alas, not so auspiciously, 
leavc.s me tomorrow on his way to .sail from Stnith- 
ampton on .Saturday, But though it’s very, mvi/ 
late in the evening (I won’t tell you how late,) I 
want this hurried W{)r(l to go along with him, to 
express both my joy of hearing from you and my 
joy of hm, little as tliivt is exju'cssihlc. For how 
can I tell you what it is for me in all this latter time 
that William’s children, nncl your ehildven, should 
he such an interest, such a support and such a 
hene(Uetion!i Peggy and Ilarrj;, between tliem, 
will have crowned this summer with ease and com- 
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fort to me, and I know how it will be something 
of the same to you that they have done so. . . . 
It makes me think all the while, as it must forever 
(you will feel, I well , know) make you, of what 
William’s joy of him would have been — something 
so bitter rises at evei-y turn from everything that 
is good for us and that he is out of. I have shared 
nothing happy with the children these weeks (and 
there have been, thank heaven, many such things) 
without finding that particular shadow always of 
a sudden leap out of its lair. Rut why do I speak 
to you of this as if I needed to and it weren’t with 
you all the while far more than it can be even witli 
me? The only thing is that to feel it and say it, 
unspeakable though one’s tenderness be, is a sort 
of dim propitiation of his ghost that hovers yeai’n- 
ingly for us — doesn’t it? — at once so partakingly 
near and yet so far off in darkness 1 However, I 
throw myself into the imagination that lie may 
blessedly pity us far more than we can ever fiity 
Urn; and the great thing is that even our sense of 
him as sacrificed only keeps him the more intensely 
with us. . . . Good-night, deai’est Alice. 

H. J. 


To Ho'toard Sturgis, 

Lamb House, Ilye, 
Sept: 2nd, 1018, 

My dearest of all Howards, 

I long so for news of you that nothing but 
this act of aggression will serve, and that even 
though I know (none betterl) what a heavy, not 
to say intolerable overburdening of illness is the 
request that those even too afflicted to feed them- 
selves shall feed the post with vivid accounts of 
themselves. But though I don’t in the least imagine 
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tlial: you arc not feeding yourself (I hope very 
regularly and daintily,) this is all the same an ir- 
resistible surrender to sontinicnts of which you are 
the loved objeot“"dowiirigltt crude affection, fond 
interest, uneontrollablc yearning. Look you, it 
isn’t a rcqnciti: for anything, even though I languish 
in tile vague — it’s just a renewed *‘deelaration’* — 
of dispositions long, I trust familiar to you and 
which my nneertainty itself makes me want, for my 
relief, to reiterate. A vagucish (whieh looks like 
agucinh, but let the eonneetiou particularly forbicll) 
echo of you came to me shortly since from llboda 
Ih'iaighton — more or less to the effect that she 
believed you to be still in Scotland and still nurse- 
ridden (which is mg rude way of putting ib;^ and 
Ibis vsbc took for not altogether .signilioant of your 
complete recovery of ease. However, she is on 
occasioii a rieli dark pessimist — whieh is always the 
more picturesque complexion; and she may that 
day but ha^'o added a more artful touch to her 
cheek. I decline to hclicve that you are not rising 
by gentle stages to a flue eiiuilibriuin unless some 
monstrous evidence crowds iii)ou me, I have my- 
self little by little left such a weight of misery 
belihul me — really' quite sliakeu off, though ever 
so slowly, the worst of it, that slowness is to me 
no unfavouring argument at all, nor i.s the fact of 
fluctuations a thing to di.smay. One goes unutter- 
ably roundahout, but .still one goes — and so it is I 
liave conic. To wlicre I aw, I mean; which is 
doubtless where I sliall more or less stay. I can 
do with it, for want of anything grander — and it’s 
eom|)arative peace and case. It isn’t what I wish 
jym^-for I wish aiul invoke upon you the superla- 
tive of tliese benedictions, and indeed it would give 
me a good shove on to the positive inyself to know 
that yoiii' comparative creeps quietly foi'warcl. 
Don’t rescnl creeping— therc^'s an inward joy in 
it at its best tlmt leaping and bounding don’t know. 
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And I’m sure you are having it— even if you still 
only creep— at its best. I live snail-like heve, and j 

it’s from my modest brown shell that I reach, oh | 

dearest Howard, ever so tenderly forth to you. I | 

am having— absit omen! — a very decent little sum- j 

mer. My quite admirable niece Peggy has been j 

with me for some weeks; she is to be so some three f 

more, and lier presence is most soothing and sup- I 

porting. (I can’t stand stiff solitude in the large 
black doses I once could.) ... 

But good-night and take all my blessing — all 
but a scrap for William. Yours, dearest Howard, I 

so very fondly, j 

H. J. I 

i 

\ 

} 

To Mrs, G. IV, Prothero, | 

The “young man from Texas” was Mr, Stark Young, 
who had appealed to Mrs. Prothero for guidance in the | 

study of H. J.’s books. H. J. was amused by tlic request, 1 

of wlucli Mrs. Prothero told him, and immediately wrote j 

the following, i 

Rye. 

Sept. 14ith, 1018. j 

J 

This, please, for the delightful young man from | 

Texas, who shews such excellent dispositions. I I 

only want to meet Iiim half way, and I hope very j 

much he won’t think I don’t when I tell him that I 

the following indications as to five of my produc- I 

tions (splendid number — I glory in the tribute of | 

his appetite!) are all on the basis of the Scribner’s I 

(or Macmillan’s) collective and revised and pre- | 

faced edition of my things, and that if he is not ! 

minded somehow to obtain access to that form of j 

them, ignoring any others, he forfeits lialf, or much ) 

more than half, my confidence. So I thus amicably f 








1. Iloclcrick Ilxulson. 

2. The Porti’ait of a Lnd^. 

d. The Princess Casanmssima. 

4. The Wings of the Dove. 

5. The Golden Bowl. 


1, The Amex’ican. 

2. The 'J'ragie Muse, 

iJ. The Wings of the Dove. 

4, The Ambassadors. 

5, The Golden Bowl. 

The second list is, as it were, the more “ad- 
vanced.” And when it comes to the shorter 'Palos 
the question is more difficult (foi* cliaractcrislic 
Selection) and demands separate treatment. Come 
to me about that, dear young man from Texas, 
later on — you shall have your little tarts when 
you have eaten your beef and j[>olatoe.s. Mean- 
while receive this from your admirable friend Mrs. 
Prothero, 

riKNiiY James, 


To II. G. Wells. 

Tlio following refers to Mr. Wells’s novel, The Passion- 
ate Priends, 

Lamb House, Rye, 

September 2 l.st, 1018. 

My dear Wells, 

I won’t take time to tell you how touched 
I freshly am by the constancy with which you send 
me those wonderful books of youv.s — I am too im- 
patient to let you know hoxo wonderful I find the 
last, I bare my head before the immense ability 
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form autobiographic 

toim foi the land of thng undertaken, thi whole 
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expression of actuality, “up to date,” affects me as 
saci'ificing what I hold most dear, a precious effect 
of pers-pecivoe^ indispensable, by my fond measure, 
to beauty and authenticity. Where there needn’t 
so much be question of that, as in your hero’s rich 
and roaring impressionism, his expression of his 
own experience, intensity and avidity as a whole, 
you are magnificent, there your ability prodigiously 
triumphs and I grovel before you. This is the way 
to take your book, I think — ^with Stratton’s own 
picture (I mean of himself and Ms immediate 
world felt and seen with such exasperated and oh 
such sinqilified impatiences) as its subject exclu- 
sively. So taken it’s admirably sustained, and the 
life and force and wit and humour, the imagina- 
tion and arrogance and genius with which you 
keep it up, are tremendous and all your own. I 
think this projection of Stratton’s rage of reflec- 
tions and observations and world-visions is in its 
vividness and humour and general bigness of at- 
tack, a most masterly thing to' have done. His 
South Africa etc. I think really sublime, and I 
can do beautifully with Mm and his ‘ideas’ alto- 
gether — ^he is, and they are, an immense success.. 
Where I find myself doubting is where I gather 
that you yourself see your subject more paidicu- 
larly — and where I rather feel it escape me. That 
is, to put it simply — for I didn’t mean to draw 
this out so much, and it’s 2 o’clock a.m. I — the hero’s 
prodigiously clever, foreshortened, impressionising 
report of the heroine and the relation (which last 

is, I. take it, for you, the subject) doesn’t affect me 
as the real vessel of truth about them; in short, with 
all the beauty you have put into it — and much of 

it, especially at the last, is admirably beautiful — I 
don’t care a fig for the hero’s report as an accoimt 
of the matter. You didn’t mean a sentimental 
‘love story’ I take it — ^you meant ever so much more 
— and your way strikes me as not the way to give 
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To Logan Pearsall Smith. 

Mr. Pearsall Smith had sent H. J, the Poems of Dighy 
Mackwortli'Bolhen, the young writer whose rare promise 
was cut short by his accidental death in 1867, His 
poems were edited in 1918, with a biographical introduc- 
\ tion, by Mr, Robert Bridges, a friend and contemporary 

of Dolben at Eton, 

I Lamb House, Rye. 

f October 27th, 1913. 

? My dear Logan, 

' _ I thank you very kindly for the other boun- 

ties which have followed the bounty of your visit— * 
beginning with your vivid and charming letter, a 
chronicle of such happy homeward adventure. I 
greatly enjoyed our so long delayed opportunity 
for free discourse, and hold that any less freedom 
would have done it no due honour at all. I like to 
think on the, contrary that we have planted the very 
standard of freedom, */eiy firmly, in my little oak 
larlour, and that it will hang with but comparative 
leaviness till you come back at some favouring 
lour and help me to give its folds again to the 
air. The munificence of your two little books I 
grptly appreciate, and have promptly appro- 
priated the very interesting contents of Bridges’ 
volume. (The small accompanying guide gives 
me more or less the key to his proper possessive.) 
The disclosure and picture of the wondrous young 
Dolben liave made the liveliest impression on me, 
and I find his personal report of him very beauti- 
fully and tenderly, in fact just perfectly, done. 
Immensely must one envy him the possession of 
such a memory — recovered and re-stated, sharply 
rescued from the tooth of time, after so many piled- 
up years. Extraordinarily interesting I think the 
young genius himself, by virtue of his rare special 
gift, and even though the particular preoccupa- 
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tions out of wliich it flowers, tlieir whole note and 
aspect, have in them for me something positively 
antipathetic. Uncannily, I mean, does the so pre- 
cocious and direct avidity for all the paraphernalia 
of a complicated ecclesiasticism affect me — as if 
he couMn^t possibly have come to it, or, as we say, 
gone for it, by experience, at that age—so that 
there is in it a kind of implication of the insincere 
and the merely imitational, the cheaply “roman- 
tic,” However, be was clearly born with that 
spoon in his mouth, even if he might have spewed 
it out afterwards — as one wonders immensely 
whether he wouldn^t. In fact that’s the interest 
of him— that it’s the privilege of such a rare yoiing 
case to make one infinitely wonder how it might or 
mightn’t have been for him — and Bridges seems 
to me right in claiming that no eqttally young case 
has ever given us ground for so much wonder (in 
the personal and aesthetic connection.) Would his 
“ritualism’' have yielded to more life and longer 
days and his quite prodigious, but so closely asso- 
ciated, gift have yielded with that (as though 
indissolubly mixed with it) ? Or would a big de- 
velopment of inspiration and form have come? 
Impossible to say of com’se — and evidently he could 
have been but most fine and distinguished what- 
ever should have happened. Moreover it is just as 
we have him, and as Bridges has so scrupulously 
given him, that he so touches and charms the 
imagination — and how instinctive poetic mastery 
was of the essence, was the most rooted of nil 
things, in him, a faculty or mechanism almost ab- 
normal, seems to me shown by the thinness of his 
letters compared with the thickness and maturity 
of his verse. But how can one talk, and how can 
he he anything but wrapped, for our delightful 
uncertainty, in the silver mists of morning? — which 
one mustn’t so much as want to breathe upon too 
hard, much less clear away. They are an immense 
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felicity to him and leave him a most particular little 
figure in the great English roll. I sometimes go to 
Windsor, and the very next one I shall peregrin- 
ate over to Eton on the chance of a sight of his 
portrait. 

Yours all faithfully, 

Henry James. 


To C. Hagherg Wright. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

Oct. 31st, 1913. 

Very dear Hagherg — (Don’t be alarmed — it’s 
only iite\) 

I have for a long time had it at heart to 
write to you — as to which I hear you comment: 
Why the hell then didn’t you? Well, because my 
poor old initiative (it isn’t anything indecent, 
though it looks so) has become in these days, 
through physical conditions, extremely impaired 
and inapb— and when once, some weeks ago, I liad 
let a certain very right and proper moment pass, 
the veiy burden I should have to lift in the effort 
to attenuate that delinquency seemed more for- 
midable every time I looked at it. This burden, 
or rather, to begin with, this delinquency, lay in 
the fact of my neither having signed the appeal 
about the Russian prisoners which you had sent me 
for the purpose with so noble and touching a con- 
fidence, nor had the decency to write you a word of 
attenuation or explanation. I should^ I feel now, 
have signed it, for you and without question and 
simply because you asked it — against my own pri- 
vate judgment in fact; for that’s exactly the sort 
of thing I should like to do for you — publiely and 
consciously make a fool of myself: as (even though 
I grovel before you generally speaking) I feel that 
signing would have amounted to my doing. I felt 
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that at the time — but also wanted just to oblige 
you — if oblige you it might I “Then why the hell 
didn’t you?” I hear you again ask. Well, again, 
very dear Hagberg, because I was troubled and 
unwell— very, and uncertain — ^very, and doomcel 
for the time to drift, to bend, quite helplessly; let- 
ting tlie occasion get so out of hand for me that I 
seemed unable to recover it or get back to it. The 
more shame to me, I allow, since it wasn’t a ques- 
tion then of my initiative, but just of the responsi\'e 
and the accommodating: at any rate the question 
worried me and I weakly temporised, meaning ab 
the same time independently to write to you — and 
then my disgrace had so accumulated that there was 
more to say about it than I could tackle: whicli 
constituted the deterrent htirden above alluded to, 
You will do justice to the impeccable chain of my 
logic, and when I get back to town, as I now very 
soon shall (by the 16th— about — I hope,) you will 
perhaps do even me justice — far from impeccable 
tliough I personally am. I mean when we can tallc 
again, at our ease, in that dear old gorgeous gal- 
lery — a pleasure that I shall at once seek to bring 
about. One reason, further, of my graceless fail- 
ure to try and tell you why (why I was distrauglit 
about signing,) was that when I did write I want- 
ed awfully to be able to propose to you, all hope- 
fully, to come down to me here for a couple of days 
(perhaps you admirably would have done so;) hut 
was in fact so inapt, in my then condition, for any 
decent or gi-aceful discharge of the office of lio.st — 
thanks, as I say* to my beastly physical conseicm.s- 
ness — that it took all the heart out of me, I am 
comparatively better now — but straining toward 
Carlyle Mansions and Pall Mall. It was above nil 
when I read your so interesting notice of Tolstoy’s 
Letters in the Times that I wanted to make you a 
sign — but even that initiative failed. Please un- 
derstand that nothing will induce me to allow you 
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to make the least aclmowledgment of this. I shall 
be horrified, mind you, if you take for me a grain 
of your so drained and despoiled letter-energy. 
Keep whatever mercy I may look to you for till 
we meet. I don’t despair of melting you a little 
toward your faithfullest 

Henry James. 


To Robert Bridges, 

This continues the subject dealt wltli in the letter to 
Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith of Oct. 27, 1913. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

Nov. 7, 1913. 

My dear Bridges, 

How delightful to hear from you in this 
generously appreciative way! — it makes me very 
grateful to Logan for having reported to you of 
my pleasure in your beautiful disclosure of young 
Dolben — which seems to me such a happy chance 
for you to have had, in so effective conditions, after 
so many years — I mean as by the production of 
cards from up your sleeve. My impression of your 
volume was indeed a very lively one — it gave me a 
really acute emotion, to thank you fort which is a 
luxury of the spirit quite rare and refreshing at my 
time of day. Your picture of your exti’aordinary 
young friend suggests so much beauty, such a fine 
young individual, and yet both suggests it in such 
a judging and, as one feels, truth-keeping a way, 
that the effect is quite different from that of the 
posthumous tribute to the early-gathered in gen- 
eral — it inspires a peculiar confidence and respect. 
Difficult to do I can well imagine the thing to have 
been — ^Iceeping the com’se between tlie too great 
claim and the too timid; and this but among other 
complicated matters. I feel however that there is 
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need, in respect to the poor boy’s note of inspira- 
tion, of no shade of timidity at all — of so absolutely 
distinguished a reality is that note, given the age 
at which it sounded: such fineness of impulse and 
such fineness of art — one doesn’t really at all know 
where such another instance lurks — in the like con- 
dition. What an interesting and beautiful one to 
have had such a neai* view of — in the golden age, 
and to have been able to recover and reconstruct 
with such tenderness — of the measured and resiion- 
sible sort. How could you not have had the emo- 
tion which, as you rightly say, can be such an ex- 
traordinary (on occasion such a miracle-working) 
quickener of memory I— and yet how could you not 
also, I see, feel shy of some of the divagations in 
that line to which your subject is somehow formed 
rather to lend itself I Your tone and tact seem to 
me perfect — and the rai’e little image is embedded 
in them, so safely and cleanly, for duration — which 
is a real “service, from you, to literature” and to 
our sum of intelligent life. And you make one ask 
one’s self just enough, I think, what he would have 
meant had he lived — ^without making us do so too 
much, I don’t quite see, myself, what he would 
have meant, and the result is an odd land of con- 
currence in his charming, flashing catastroi)hc 
which is different from what most such accidents, in 
the case of the young of high promise, make one 
feel, However, I do envy you the young experi- 
ence of your own, and the abiding sense of him in 
his actuality, just as you had and have them, and 
your having been able to intervene with such a light 
and final authority of taste and tenderness. I say 
final because the little clear medallion will hang 
there exactly as you have framed it, and your vol- 
ume is the very condition of its hanging. There 
should be absolutely no issue of the poems without 
your introduction. This is odd or anomalous con- 
sidering what the best of them are, bless theml-— 
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but it is exactly the best of them that most want 
it. I hear the poor young spirit call on you out of 
the vague to stick to him. But you always will. — 
I find myself so glad to be writing to you, how- 
ever, that I only now become aware that the small 
hours of the a.m. are getting larger. . . 

Yours all faithfully, 

Henry James. 


To Aiulre JHaffalovicli. 

This refers to tlic gift of the Last Letters of Aubrey 
Beardsley, edited by Father Gray (1904). 

Lamb House, Rye. 

November 7th, 1913. 

Dear Andr6 Raffalovich, 

I thank you again for your letter, and I 
thank you very kindly indeed for the volume of 
Beardsley’s letters, by which I have been greatly 
touched. I knew him a little, and he was himself 
to my vision touching, and extremely individual; 
but I hated his productions and thought them 
extraordinarily base — and couldn’t find (perhaps 
didn’t try enough to findl) the formula that recon- 
ciled this baseness, aesthetically, with his being so 
perfect a case of the artistic sx^irit. But now the 
personal sinrit in him, the beauty of natiue, is dis- 
closed to me by your letter as wonderful and, in 
the conditions and circumstances, deeply pathetic 
and interesting. The amenity, the intelligence, the 
patience and grace and play of mind and of tem- 
per — how charming and individual an exhibition! 
. . . And very right have you been to publish the 
letters, for which Father Gray’s claim is indeed 
supported. The poor boy remains quite one of 
the few distinguished images on the roll of young 
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English genius brutally clipped, a victim of vic- 
tims, given tlie vivacity of his endowment. I am 
glad I have three or foiu’ very definite — though 
one of them rather disconcerting — recollections of 
him. 

Very curious and interesting your little history 
of your migration to Edinburgh — on the social 
aspect and intimate identity of which yon must, I 
imagine, have much gathered light to throw. , . 
And you are still young enough to find La Prov- 
ince meets your case too. It is because I am now 
so very far from that condition that London again 
(to which I return on the 20th) has become possible 
to me for longer periods: I am so old that I liave 
shamelessly to simplify, and the simplified London 
that in the hustled and disfa’acted years I vainly in- 
voked, has come round to me easily now, and for- 
tunately meets my case. I shall be glad to see you 
there, but I 'won't — thank you, no! — come to meat 
with you at Claridge’s, One doesn't go to Cla- 
ridge’s if one simplifies. I am obliged now abso- 
lutely never to dine or lunch out (a bad physical 
ailment wholly imposes this:) but I hope you will 
come to luncheon with me, since you have free 
range— on very different vittles from the Claridgc, 
however, if you can stand that. I count on your 
having still more then to tell me, and am yours 
most truly, 

Henby James. 
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To Henry James, jmior 

In quoting some earJy letters of William James’s in 
Notes of a Son and Brother^ PI. J. had not thought it 
necessary to reproduce them with absolutely literal fidelity, 
The following interesting account of his procedure was 
written in answer to some queries from his nephew on 
the subject. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

November 15th-18th, 1913. 

Deai’est Harry, 

... It is very difficult, and even pretty 
painful, to try to put forward after the fact the 
considerations and emotions that have been intense 
for one in the long ferment of an artistic process: 
but I must nevertheless do something toward mak- 
ing you see a little perhaps how . . . the editing of 
those earliest things other than “rigidly” had for 
me a sort of exquisite inevitability. From the mo- 
ment of those of my weeks in Cambridge of 1911 
during which I began, by a sudden turn of talk 
with your Mother, to dally witli the idea of a 
“Family Book,” this idea took on for me a par- 
ticular light, the light which hasn’t varied, through 
all sorts of discomfitures and difficulties — and dis- 
illusionments, and in which in fact I have put the 
thing tlu'ough. That turn of talk was tlie germ, it 
dropped the seed. Once when I had been “remi- 
niscing” over some matters of your Dad’s and my 
old life of the time previous, far previous, to her 
knowing us, over some memories of our Father and 
Mother and the rest of us, I had moved her to ex- 
claim with the most generous appreciation and 
response, “Oh Hcmy, why don’t you wnte, these 
things?” — with such an effect that after a hit 
I found myself wondering vaguely whether I 
mightn't do something of the sort. But it dated 
from those words of your Mother’s, which gave 
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me the impulse and determined the spirit of my 
vision — a spirit and a vision as far removed as 
possible from my mere isolated documentation of 
your Father’s record. We talked again, and still 
again, of the “Family Book,” and by the time I 
came away I felt I had somehow found my inspira- 
tion, though the idea could only be most experi- 
mental, and all at the mercy of my j)utting it, pei*- 
haps defeatedly, to the proof. It was such a very 
special and delicate and discriminated thing to do, 
and only governable by proprieties and considera- 
tions all of its own, as I should evidently, in the 
struggle with it, more and more find. This is what 
I did find above all in coming at last to work these 
Cambridge letters into the whole liarmony of my 
text — ^the general pm’pose of which was to be a 
reflection of all the amenity and felicity of our 
young life of that time at the highest pitch that was 
consistent with perfect truth — ^to show us all at our 
best for characteristic expression and colour and 
variety and everything that would be charming. 
And when I laid hands upon the letters to use as 
so many touches and tones in the picture, I frank- 
ly confess I seemed to see them in a better, or at 
all events in another light, here and tliere, than 
those rough and rather illiterate copies I ]md from, 
you showed at their face value. I found myself 
again in such close relation with your Father, such 
a revival of relation as I hadn’t known since his 
death, and which was a passion of tenderness for 
doing the best thing by him that the material al- 
lowed, and which I seemed to feel him in the room 
and at my elbow asking me for as I worked and 
as he listened. It was as if he had said to me on 
seeing me lay my hands on the weak little relics 
of our common youth, “Oh but you’re not going to 
give me away, to hand me over, in my raggedness 
and^my poor accidents, quite unhelped, unfriendly: 
you’re going to do the very best for me you Cdihj 
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aren’t you, and since you appear to be making 
! such claims for me ^mii’i'e going to let me seem to 

' justify them as much as I ijossibly may?” And it 

was as if I kept spiritually replying to this that 
he might indeed trust me to handle him with the 
Inst tnet and devotion — ^that is do with him every- 
thing I seemed to feel liiin likCj for being kept up 
I to the amenity pitch. These were small things, the 

I very smallest, they appeared to me all iilt)ng to 

I be, tiny amendments in order of words, degrees of 

I emphasis &e., to the cud that he should he more 

easily and engagingly rcadahle and therehy more 
! tasted and likctl — from the moment there was no 

excess of these soinit and no violence done to his 
real identity. ICvcrything the letters meant alfect- 
cd me so, in all the business, as of our old Wiirld 
only, mine and Ins alone together, with every item 
I of it intimately known and remembered by me, 

1 that I daresay*! did instinctively regard it at last 

: as all my truth, to do wluit I would with, ... I 

I luive to the lust point the instinct and the sense for 

li fusions and interrelations, for framing and cn- 

cireling (as I think I have already called it) every 
part of my stulf in every other — and that makes a 
9 danger when the frame and circle phiy over too 

I much upon the image. Never again shall I stray 

J from my proper work— the one in which tliat dan- 

I ger is tile reverse of one and becomes a rightness 

I and a beauty, . , . 

I: 1 may mention however that your exception that 

1 particuiarly caught my eye — to “poor old Ahra- 

i ham” for “jioor old Abe” — was a case for change 

I that I remember feeling wholly irresistible, Never, 

never, under our father’s roof dltl wo talk of Abe, 
either tout court or as “Abe Lincoln” — it wasn’t 
conceivable ! Abraham Lincoln he was for us, when 
I he wasn’t eitlicr Idncoln or Mr. Lincoln (theWes- 

I tern note and the popularixation of “Abe” were 

}■ quite away from us thmi) and the form of the 
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iiiiiiK- ill ytnir Irllrr nnuU* iiu* irtUfl Iimvv uH’, 

Imw fur niV in liii uiu i i* ntlii i’ rnin|mny Ihnn ours 
1 must lit thr linu* hrivc? ft-U Iiiin tn hi*. Vtm will 
«ay that this was just a r( u**'»n r»'i' Iraiiitx ii 
luul an in a M-nst* it was, Hnt I ('«inhi Ann* him 
Hiiy Ahrahaiii anil i-Muli-ln'l lunr him say AIk*. ami 
till* fnriia r lawk tn na- as »iim’i*rr. also graver 
(Uitl tt’iiilrnr anti n»»av hki- t»nrsi'lvi% nimmg 
wlittm I t'Mnhln't imagini* any ’ Ahi'" t*jnruintitm 
uiulfi* lla* slittik «»f his itralh as jmssihli*. , , 
IIimvviT, 1 am n‘»l pirtrmling tn |*ii*k nji any 
imrlirular flialli-iigi* In my ajipt'anmn* i»f wanhiii- 
iii'ss—'I shituhl hr ahlr In justify mysrlf (n,’Afa 
ahlr) imly mil nf surii nhyssrs nf ass 4 H‘intion. and 
the Hlirring uii i»f ihw, ft>r v inihralinn, is sini|jly 
a hlruin tlial stirs u|i trars, 

Vnurs, tirarrst Ilarrv, all aUVriinnatrly, 

IhsaV 


lUimsifitl 

'l‘ht* |iitrtrnit «f It. J. il,. r U,.' htni hv Mr, 

Dii'wriil WttiHlJ Itstl In*!! i«ie n» U»v AMtMrriltrriS 

ill .Mr. Hnrjjfiil’ft hi "I'lir JSti.rl, 'Tliif (Iav 

III lilt’ till*-" ||*||| tx-rll ||j,jr »*? ll»tt 

nrritHfA* tii iIm- |•r>ltl <4 ^ejhihohihxmk'IiI *‘iil l«» Itifin, 

wlii-is-hy lli‘* lvll«r fagiHji-jivSK' w«l|i wnlli-* 

«mI furilirr furiHxilily. U »«<» Im ir«-j,air llir lapf-* 

Aiglil lltrtt tt, ,t. Kahl |,HHiwif fti riilvsIjdliHii" rurlt tIflV 

Waidc lli0 latrlrait. 

t‘arh!r ^^ans^i.ns, 
ritrynr Walk. H.\Y. 

Urrrmhrr IMlh. tni^h 

afy ih‘nr 

Thr I'Mjnisifr inriitriit in Tilr Stm t having 
hapjiily rliisnl, I Imir hmithing limr tn thank ymi 
fnr tiu- gturtlly FlaMltrrl vnlnnir, whtfh safrly iir- 
rivtnl yrsh-rilay niut wliirh i»rl|is nir Inappily mil ttf 
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my difficulty. You shall receive it again as soon 
as I have made my respectful use of it. 

The exhibition of the Portrait came to a most 
brilliant end to-day, with a very great affluence 
of people. (There have been during the three 
days an immense number.) It has been a great 
and charming success — I mean the View has been; 
and tile work itself acclaimed with an unanimity 
of admiration and, literally, of intelligence j that I 
can intimately testify to. For I really jnit myself 
on exhibition beside it, each of the days, morning 
and afternoon, and the translation (a perfect Omar 
Khayyam, quail) visibly left the original nowhere. 
I attended — most assiduously; and can really 
assure you that it has been a most beautiful and 
flawless episode. The slight original flaw (in the 
title) I sought to biuy under a mountain of flow- 
ers, till I found that it didn’t in the least do to 
“explain it away,” as every one (like the dear 
Kanee) said: they exclaimed too ruefully “Ah, 
don’t tell me you didn’t mean itl” After which I 
let it alone, and speedily recognised that it was 
really the flower — even if but a little wayward wild 
flower I — of our success. I am pectorally much 
spent with affability and emissions of voice, but as 
soon as the tract heals a little I shall come and 
ask to be heard in your circle. Be meanwhile at 
great peace and ease, at jJerfect re.st about every- 
thing. 

Yours all faithfully, 

Henry James. 
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To Bi’uce L, JRichmond. 

The projected article on <<Thc New Novel” afterwards 
appeared in two numbers of tlie 'Twies Literary Su7)pl»^ 
menu and was reprinted in Notes on Novelists. 

Dictated, 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Clieyne Walk, S.W. 

December lOtli, 1910. 

Dear Bruce Richmond, 

Your good letter of a day or two ago is 
most interesting and suggestive and puts to me 
as lucidly as possible the questions with which the 
appearance of my so copious George Sand is in- 
volved. I have been turning the matter earnestly 
over, and rather think I had best tell you now at 
once in what form it in-esses on myself. This forces 
me to consider it in a particular light. It ]m.s come 
up foi me that I shall he well advised (from inv 
own obscure point of view I) to collect into a vol- 
ume and publish at an early date a number of im- 
gathered papers that have appeared liere and tliero 
during the last fifteen years; these being mainly 
concerned with the tribe of the Novelists, T'hls 
mvolves my asking your leave to include in the 
Book the article on Balzac of a few months ago, 
and my original idea was that if the G.S. slinulcl 
appear m the Supplement at once, you would 

i ™ 5^°™' s'lowing— tlie ease 
®yPP^ement I mean — I am afraid that I 

Se vou Volume 

beloie you will have had time to put it forth at 

nave wished you to consider. What should voii 
say to my withdrawing the paper in queltioX^ 
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your indulgent hands, and — as the possibility glim- 
mers before me — ^making you a compensation in 
the way of something addressed with greater actu- 
ality and more of a certain current significance to 
the Spring Fiction Number that you mention? 
(The words, you know, if you can forgive my 
irreverence — I divine in fact that you share itl — 
somehow suggest competition with a vast case 
of plate-glass “window-dressing” at Selfridge’s 1) 
The G.S. isn’t really a very fit or near thing for 
the purpose of such a number: that lady is as a 
fictionist too superannuated and rococo at the pres- 
ent time to have much bearing on any of those 
questions pui’e and simple. My article really deals 
with her on quite a different side — as you would 
see on coming to look into it. Should you kindly 
smTender it to me again I would restore. to it four 
or five pages that I excised in sending it to you — 
so monstrously had it rounded itself! — and make 
it thereby a still properer thing for my Book, where 
it would add itself to two other earlier studies of 
the same subject, as the Balzac of the Supplement 
will likewise do. And if you ask me what you then 
gain by your charming generosity I just make bold 
to say that there looms to me (though I have just 
called it glimmering) the conception of a paper 
really related to our own present ground and air — 
wliich shall gather in several of the better of the 
younger generation about us, some half dozen of 
whom I think I can make out as treatable, and try 
to do under their suggestion something® that may 
be of real reference to our conditions, and of some 
interest about them or help for them. . . . Do you 
mind my going so far as to say even, as a battered 
old practitioner, that I have sometimes yearningly 
wished I might intervene a little on the subject 
of the Supplement’s Notices of Novels — in which, 
frankly, I seem to have seen, often, so many occa- 
sions missed! Of course the trouble is that all the 
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books in question, or most of them at least, are such 
wretchedly poor occasions in themselves. If it 
hadnt been for this I think I should have two or 
three times quite said to you; “Won^t you let 
have a try? But when it came to considering I 
eouldn t alas, probably, either have read the books 
or pretended to give time and thought to them. ' It 
IS m truth only because I half persuade myself that 
there ai’e, as I say, some half a dozen selectahle 
cases that the possibility hovers before me. Will 
you consider at your leisure the plea thus put? I 
shouldn t want my paper back absolutely at once, 
tliough m the event of your kindly gratifying me 
I should like it before vei’y long. 

I am really worldng out a plan of approach to 
your domicile in the conditions most favourable to 
my seeing you as well as Elena, and it will in due 
course break upon you, if it doesn’t rather take 
the term of my trymg to drag you both hither I 
Believe me all faithfully yours, 

Henry Jaimes, 


To Hugh Walpole. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

Jan. 2, 1914. 

. . . I ha^ just despatched your inclosure to 
r. ^ at Dorotheergasse 6, Vienna; an address 
that I recommend yom* taking a note of; and I have 
tw V Reflection that the fury, or whatever, 

o“ght, you know, 
to do the very oppopte of drying up the founts of 
yom genius in writing to me — since you say your 
letter would have been other (as it truly might have 

fi*om all that sur- 
rounds you. Thats the very most juvenile logic 


i. 
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possible — and the juvenility of it (which yet in a 
manner touches me) is why I call you retrogressive 
““by miy of a long stroke of endearment, There 
was exactly an admirable anatter for you to write 
me about — a niattei* as to which you are .strongly 
and abundantly feeling; and in a relation wliicli 
lives on comniunicati<m as ours surcly_ .should, niid 
would (save for starving,) such ocensions fertilise. 
Ilowevcrj of course the terms are easy on which 
you extract coninuuiieation from nio, and always 
have been, and always will be — so tliat there's 
doubtless a point of view from which your reserva- 
tions (another line word) arc ciuitc right. I’m 
gliid at any rate that you’ve been reading Eal'/ae 
(whose “romantic” side is rotl) and a great con- 
teinporary of your own oven in his unconsidored 
trillos.^ Fve just been reading Compton Macken- 
'/io’s Sinister Sired and finding in it an unexpected 
amount of talent anil life. Keally a very interest- 
ing and remarkable performance, I tliinlc, in spite 
of a conaidorablo, or large, element of waste and 
irrcspcmsibilitj ^ — soleclion isn’t in him — and at one 
and the same time .so extremely young (he too) and 
so confouudingly mature. It ‘has the feature of 
improving .so as it goes on, and disposes me much 
to read, if I can, its immediate prcdece.s.sor. You 
must tell me again what you know of him (I’ve 
forgotten what you did tell me, more or less,) hut 
in your own good time, I think — I moan I blindly 
feel—I should bo mth you about Auld Ilccikic™ 
wliich .somehow hasn’t a right to he so handsome. 
Put I long for illustrations — at your own good 
time. Wa have emerged from a Very elcar an<l 
(juict Xmas—quict for 7ne, save for ratlicr a large 
assault of corrosx>ondencc. It wcigh.s on me still, 
so tlii.s is what I call — ^aiid you will too — very hi'ief. 

. . . I wish you the very deeentest New Year that 
ever was. Your.s, dearest boy, all alTectlonately, 

H. L 
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To Compton Mackenzie, 

It will be recalled that Edward Compton, Mr. Mfto« 
kenzie’s father, had played the part of Christopher New- 
man in H. J.*3 pUy The Amencmh produced in 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

Jan, 21, 191-k 

My dear “Monty Comi)tonr’ — 

For that was, I think, as I first heard you 
named — hy a worthy old actress of your father's 
company who, when wc were rehearsing 'I'lio 
American in some touring town to which I Imd 
gone for tlie purpose> showed me with touching 
elation a story-book slie had x^i'ovided for you on 
the occasion of yoiu’ birthday. That story-book, 
weighted with my blessing on it, evidently scaled 
your vocation — for the sharx)ncss of my sense lliat 
you are really a prey to the vocation was what, nfler 
reading you, I was moved to emphasise to Pinker. 
I am glad he let you know of this, and it gives mo 
great pleasure that you liave written to mo — * the 
only abatement of which is learning from you llwt 
you are in such prolonged exile on grounds uf 
health. May that dizzying sun of Caiori cook every 
peccant humour out of you. As to tliivS uulowarcb 
ness I mean, frankly, to inquire of yoiir Motlicr*"« 
whom I am already in communication witli on the 
subject of going to see her to talk about youl For 
that, my dear young man, I fed as a needs >ritb 
the force that I find and so much admire in ymtr 
talent your genesis becomes, like the rest of il, in- 
teresting and remarkable to me ; yo\i are so rare a 
case of the hind of reaction from the tlioatrc— aiul 
from so much theatre — and tlie reaction in itself 
is rare — as seldom taking i)lace ; and when it do(JS 
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it is mostly, I think, away from tlie arts alto- 
gether — it is violent and utter. But your pushing 
straight through tlie door into literature and then 
closing it so tight behind you and putting the key 
in your pocket, as it were — ^that strikes me as un- 
usual and brilliant I However, it isn’t to go into 
all that that I snatch these too few minutes, but to 
thank you for having so much arrested my atten- 
tion, as by the eifeet of Carnival and Sinister 
Street, on what I confess I am for the most part 
(as a consequence of some thankless experiments) 
none too easily beguiled by, a striking exhibition 
by a member of the generation to which you belong. 
When I wrote to Pinker I had only read S.S., but 
I have now taken down Carnival in persistent 
short draughts — which is how I took S.S. and is 
how I take anything I take at all; and I have given 
myself still further up to the pleasure, quite to the 
emotion, of intercourse with a young talent that 
really moves one to hold it to an account. Yours 



strikes me as very living and real and sincere, mak- 
ing me care for it — to anxiety — care above all for 
what shall become of it. You ought, you know, 
to do only some very fine and ripe things, really 
solid and serious and charming ones; but your dan- 
gers are almost as many as yom* aspects, and as 
I am a mere monster of appreciation when I read — 
by which I mean of the critical passion — I would 
fain lay an earnest and communicative hand on 
you and hypnotize or otherwise bedevil you into 
proceeding as I feel you most ought to, you know. 
The great point is that I would so fain personally 
see you — that we may talk; and I do very mucli 
wish that you had given me a chance at one of those 
moments when you tell me you inclined to it, and 
then held off. You are so intelligent, and it’s a 
blessing — whereby I prefigure it as a luxury to 
have a go at you. I am to be in town till the end 
of J une — I hibernate no more at Bye ; and if you 



n* 
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were only to turn up a little before that it would be 
excellent. Otherwise you must indeed come to 
me there. I wish you all profit of all your experi- 
ence, some of it lately, I fear, rather liarsh, and 
all experience of your genius — which I also wisll 
myself. I think of Sinister Street II, and am 
yours most ti’uly, 

Henuy James, 


To William Roughcadj W, S, 

Mr. Roughead had sent H. J. hia edition of the Irml 
of Mary Blandy, the notable murderess, wlio was hung 
in 1762 for poisoning her father. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W, 

January 20th, lOl-L 

Dear Mr. Roiighead, 

I devoured the tender Blandy in a single 
feast; I thank you most kindly for having’ antwi- 
pated so handsomely my appetite; and I liiglily 
appreciate the terms in genei’al, and the concluding 
ones in particular, in which you serve her up. You 
tell the story with excellent art and animation, anti 
it’s quite a gem of a story in its way, History licr- 
self having put it together as with the best com- 
positional metliod, a strong sense for sequences and 
the proper mai’ch, order and time. The only thing 
is that, as always, one wants to know mo 7 'Gj more 
than the mere evidence supplies — and wants it 
even when as in this case one feels that the people 
concerned were after all of so dire a simjilicity, 
so primitive a state of soul and sense, that the ex- 
hibition they make tells or expresses about all 
thez'e was of them. Dear Mary must have con- 
sisted but of two or tlu'ee pieces, one of which was 
a strong and simple carnal affinity, as it were, witli 
the stinking little Cranstoun. Yet, also, one would 
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like to get a glimpse of how an apparently normal 
young woman of her class, at that period, could 
have viewed such a creature in such a light. The 
light would throw itself on the Taste, the sense of 
proportion, of the time. However, dear Mtu’y was 
a clear barharian, simj)ly. EufinI — as one must 
always wind up these matters by exhaling, I con- 
tinue to have escaped a further sense of and 

as I think I have told you I cultivate the exquisite 
art of ignorance. Yet not of Blandy, Pritchard 
and Co. — there,, perversely, I am all for knowledge. 
Do continue to feed in me that languishing need, 
and believe me all faithfully yours, 

IIkhuy .Tames, 


To Mrs, WhafioiU 

The two novels roforml to in the following are M. 
Marcel Proust’H 71a Cold de clu^a Smmn and M. Abel 
IJonimrd’8 La Vk ct VAm-our, 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

February 26th, lOl'fc. 

Dearc.st Edith, 

The nearest I have come to receixH or i)os- 
scssion of the interesting volumes you have so 
generously in mind is to have had Jfernstem^s 
assurance, when I met him here some time since, 
that he would give himself the delight of sending 
me the Proust production, which he learned from 
me tliat I hadn’t seen. I tried to dissuade him 
from this excess, but nothing would serve — he was 
too yearningly bent upon it, and we parted with 
his asseveration that 1 miglit absolutely count on 
tliis tribute both to poor Proust’s charms and to 
my own. But depuis lors—l he has evidently been 
less “en train” than he was so good as to find me, 
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So that I Nhall imlml Iw ‘'vrry olmM-tl’' to rcf^lv« 
tilt! "Swann" niiii tlir "\"ic* H rAniMiu’" from you 
at; yonr i’nltiv iMmveiimmr. It imlt'cil lH*fmUfu| 
of you to think of littir dml^i of kiiulnt^jia 

lil.Ho wonla of lovt* (or ia it tho other way rouiuln’ 
AVimt I want nhovo all to thank you for] however 
ia your no hrnve haekiiJK in the niatter ttf my tiisi 
KiU'inNhed KnmM. That I run tloin^ riKht k already 
unmislakeahle. It won't make me "wfll"; imthinff 
will do Uwd:*_ imr do 1 eomjdnin of the rmdlled 
luiraele; hut it will make me mitid Knn heitm ill™. 
in Hhort it will make me helter. An I Niiy, it haji 
already thme «o, even whU mv aaerillee for tlio 
proNcnt imperfeet— for I am "kVrpiiiK on" no ]m 
than eight pure pearls, in front seats, till I ran 
deal with them in some less tvjtpo'ied anti eKiioNini; 
condilioMH, Mennwiiile tmis of implanted ant 
clomeNLieated gold 6ct\ (one's raps and ermvns ant 
hridgcN lieing hwhI nimtliemn lo J)es A'unix, who 
legiu’dH litem as so imieh installed melaltie poison) 
uvvo, wiili everything lliey fomlly ehmg to. hern, 
eas viHiIily, eradientedi ant! it is enough, ns I say, 
to have made a iimifel dilferenee in my felt stale, 
iliat us the point, far Urn timc^-niid I spare you 
further dcUuls. ... ^ ^ 

Yaur« de ereur. 

IlK;«fiiv Jamwi. 


TO Dr. J. WUlmm White. 

Dictated. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 
Cheyne AVnIk, B.W. 

My clear .T. William. 

mo to ""•> I' 

me to ne able to thank you for vour sd Itri Itmo tnu 

mlere^ting overflow fLt S^S^'in £' nS 
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way — ^siiice from the point of view of such a life 
as you are leading nothing I could x^ossibly do in 
my poor sphere and state would seem less mean 
than anything else, and I therefore anight as well 
get the good of being legible. I am such a votary 
and victim of the siaigle imjarcssion and the im- 
perceiatible adventure, picked up by accident and 
cherished, as it were, in secret, tliat your scale of 
operation and sensation would he for me the most 
choking, the most fatal of imogrammes, and I 
should simply go ashore at Sumatra and refuse 
ever to fall into line again. But that is simj)ly my 
contemptible capacity, which doesn’t want a little 
of five million things, but only requires [much] of 
three or four ; as to which tlieiii I confess, my re- 
quirements are inordinate. But I nm so glad, for 
the world and for themselves, above all for you and 
Letitia, that many great ijersons, and especially 
you two, are constructed on nobler lines, witli 
stouter organa and longer breaths, to say nothing 
of puraea, that I don’t in the least mind your doing 
sucli tilings if you don’t; and most positively and 
richly enjoy silting under the wtu*m and fragrant 
spray of the enumeration of tliein. Keep it up 
therefore, and don’t let me hear of your daring to 
skip a single page, or dodge a single jirescription, 
of the programme and the dose! . . . 

I am signing, witli J. S. S., three hundred very 
fine ))hotograx)hs of the Portrait, ever so much 
finer still, that he did of me last summer, and which 
I think you know ab{)ut — in order that they he 
sent to my friends, of whom you arc not the least; 
so that you will find one in Rittcnhousc Square on 
your return thither, if with the extraordinarily dis- 
sipated life you lead you do really get back. AVith 
it will wait on you probably this, which I hope 
won’t he sent either to meet or to follow you; I 
really can’t even to the extent of a letter personally 
parlicqiate in your dissipation while it’s at its 
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worst. How cmlmrrHHsnl imhh* I.flitia must truly 
1)0, if sho Imt tluroti to ooiift-s.s it, nt llmling hor.soU’ 
so asstK'iiilotl; for Hint k not her iialuro; m// lil'o 
horc, had .she hut oonsoulotl to sliaro it, would*ho so 
nuioh more eougnious with tiutll 1 don't nuitu 
gathor when \Mtu oxpeot to roaoh those ahoroH— ainou 
my brain reels ut the llmnglit of your re-omhnrking 
for them after you reneh your own at the eliinax 
of your orgy. I realise all that those imssinns arc 
eapahlc of Iondii»g you on to. anti theroforo shall 
not he surprised if yt»u do pursue Ihotn without a 
break — shall in fact erren he tlolighlod to think I 
may see you gloriously aj^proaoh by just silting 
right lierc at tliis whitlow, whieh oomniaiids so the 
prospect, lint goodbye, tlenr good frieutls; gather 
your roses while yo may ami r/oaV negleet this 
blighted modest old hud, your alfeelionate friend. 

IIknhv Jami:s, 


To IXvnr^i AtJnwfi, 

Tilt* htttik neat to Mr. A(l«in« wnn iYo/ojf of a .Voa na/il 
//rw/Zatr, »uw jutil puhlinluMj. 


/I I ariyje Alansitjus, 
Choyne Walk, H.W. 

_ Maroh 21, lObt. 

My dear Henry, 

^ T ^'‘*^**’ oulponring of the 

7 th, and I know not how belter to aeknowletlge it 
tlmn by the full recognition of its uumitignttul 
lilaekucss. Of coum* we are lone survivors, of 
tHiurse the past timt was our lives is at the bot- 
tom of an abysa“if the nliyss hn/t any bottom; of 
eoiirse, too, there s no use tallcing unless one par- 
tioularly wmiitt to. _ lUit llu* purpost% almost, of 
my printed divugations was to show you that one 
cmi, stran^jc to say. still want to^or at least can 
behave as if one did, Behold me therefore so he- 
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having — and apparently capable of continuing to 
do so. I still find my consciousness interesting — 
under cuLtivation of the interest. Cultivate it with 
me, deal’ Hem’y — that’s what I hoped to make you 
do — to cultivate yours for all that it has in common 
with mine. Why mine yields an interest I don’t 
know that I can tell you, but I don’t challenge or 
quarrel with it — I encourage it with a ghastly grin. 
You see I still, in presence of life (or of what you 
deny to be such,) have reactions — ^as many as pos- 
sible — and the book I sent you is a proof of them. 
It’s, I suppose, because I am that queer monster, 
the ai’tist, an obstinate finality, an inexhaustible 
sensibility. Hence the reactions — appearances, 
memories, many tilings, go on playing upon it 
with consequences that I note and “enjoy” (grim 
word!) noting. It all takes doing — and I do. I 
believe I shall do yet again — ^it is still an act of 
life. But you perform them still yourself — and 
I don’t know what keeps me from calling your 
letter a charming one I There we are, and it’s a 
blessing that you understand — I admit indeed 
alone — ^your all-faithful 

Heney James. 


To Mrs. William James. 

‘‘Minnie” is of course Mary Temple, the young cousin 
of old days commemorated in the last chapter of Notes 
of a Son and Brother. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 
Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

March 29th, 1914!. 

Dearest Alice, 

This is a Saturday a.m., but several days 
have come and gone^ since there came to me your 
dear and beautiful letter of March 14th (consider- 
ably about my “Notes,”) and though the American 
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lidsl elosc-s enrly I imiat f<i>l iJl’ .some wrirrl of 
Heogmlmu lo j-.m, however brief 1 have sernin- 
ilmKjy to nmke il. I hoiietl of eour.se you would 
i»l m llie hook .somelhmK of what I,’ ilillleultly 
iitd lo mil there- ami you have huleed, you liavo 
loiiiul all, aiul 1 rejuiee. heeausut it wu.s hi talk with 
you m thiiL terrdile winter of tlillMl that the iin. 
imlse to the whole altempl eame to me, Ghul' yim 
«i 1 he o know ihal the thing niiiieara to he eiuitu 
extraorilimirily apiireeialed, ahsolutely aeelaimeth 
here^aeareely any .lilllenlliea heing felt a" to 
luirl.s that are he.st," unleNa it he that the early 
paNNiif^' ami the llnal ehajiter ahont dear Minnie 
NMii the great, the heimlifnl ".sueee.s.s" of the whole, 
What 1 have been nlile to do for hir after all the 
long yeara— judged by this te.st of e.vrire.saed 
admiration— alrikea nic ii.s a woiidrou.s atroke of 
fate am henelieenee of timei I aeem really to have 

Ital of them to nie inding) made her emerge ami 

moi ality that nliieea and keepa liei'--mid I eoiildn’t 
mdwoiWih^'™ 

amt Ml Hied aa to my rea y getl ng the ell’eet in 

S, "fT"''''*”* ™i SiUi 

, X am eminling the wceka till I’eg awima into 
view again~ao delightful will it laf uV liill^l, lu," 

all to get from her all that detail of tlie atale of 

for and H ^““I'n’ ““'Wtantly yearn 

foi and that only talk eaii give. 'I’he one aliado 

old TTiJef mn7 ‘'"‘T «ie piK r 

aotiai appUjtcs) than ahe jh per hapH prepared to 

h! li'i'iiN' pro/ii h r. a ink 

oefi^J.t rZ '“r cumneetiona wiUi 

aoticiy c,ntncly. Coinphcalions and efforta with 
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people floor me, anginally, on the spotj and my 
state is that of living every hour and at every min- 
ute on my guard. So I am anything but the centre 
of an attractive circle — I am cut down to the barest 
inevitabilities, and occupied really more than in 
any other way now in simply saving my life. How- 
ever, the blest child was witness of my condition 
last summer, my letters have probably sufficiently 
reflected it since — and I am really on a better 
plane than when she was last with me. To have 
her with me is a true support and joy, and I some- 
how feel that with her admirable capacity to be in- 
terested in the near and the characteristic, what- 
ever these may be, she will have lots of pleasant 
and informing experience and contact in spite of 
my inability to “take her out” or to entertain com- 
pany for her at home. She knows this and she 
comes in ail her indulgence and charity and gen- 
erosity — for the sake of the sweet good she can 
herself do me. And I rejoice that she has Mar- 
garet P. with her — ^who will help and solidify and 
enrich the whole scene. No. 3 will be all satis- 
factorily ready for them, and I have no real fear 
but that they will find it a true bower of ease. The 
omens and auspices seem to me all of the best. 

The political atmosphere here is charged to ex- 
plosion as it has never been — what is to happen 
no man knows ; but this only makes it a more thrill- 
ing and spectacular world. The tension has never 
been so great — but it will, for the time at least, 
ease down. The dread of violence is shared all 
round. I am finishing this rather tiredly by night 
— I couldn’t get it off and have alas missed a post. 
But all love. 


Yom* affectionate 


H. J. 
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To Arthur Christopher Benson, 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 
Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

April 21st, 1914 

My dear Arthur, 

What a delightful thing this still more inter- 
esting extension of our fortunate talk I I canH help 
being glad that you had second thoughts (though 
your first affected me as good enough, quite, to 
need no better ones,) since the result has been your 
rich and genial letter. The only thing is tliat if 
your first thoughts were to torment (or whatever) 
yourself, these supersessive rather torment me — 
by their suggestion that there’s still more to say 
you do say: as when you remark that you 

ought either to have told me nothing about 

or to have told me all. “All** is precisely what I 
should have liked to have from you — all in fact 
about everything! — and what a pity we can’t ap- 
^mt another tea-hour for my making up that loss. 
You clearly hve in th^e years so much more in the 
current of hfe than I do that no one of vour im- 
pressions would have failed of a lively interest for 
me— and the more we had been able to talk of 

more 

‘ friendship in every- 

T ¥ generosity of your relation to them. 

I don t think we see anything, about our friends 
unless we see all-so far as in us lies; and W 
IS surely no care we can so take for them as to turn 
our mind upon them liberally. Don’t turn vours 
too much upon yourself for having done so ^The 
vntue of that “ruder iostle” 

so happily is exactly that it shakS out mor?a^ects 

and involves more mnressioTiQ ^ ^^yreaspects 

as;— 
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in my ancient isolation, I well loiow, but of the 
more or loss edited, revised, not to say expurgated, 
erenturc. It’s inevitable — ^that is — for ancient 
isolation; but ytni’re in the thick of history and the 
air of it was all about you, and the records of it 
in the precious oasket that I saw you give in charge 
to the porter. So with that, oh man of action, 
porpctimlly breaking out and bristling with i)er- 
I'ormanoes and seeing (and feeling) things on the 
field, I don’t Icuow what you mean by the image 
of thc^ toys given you to play witli in a corner — 
charming as the image is. It’s the corner I con- 
test — you’re in the middle of the inarkct-placc, and 
I alter the figure to that of tlic brilliant juggler 
acquitting himself to the admiration of the widest 
circle amid a whirl of objects projected so fast that 
they can scarce he recognised, hut that as they fly 
round your head one somehow guesses to bo boo/cs, 
and one of wliich in fact now and again hits that 
c»f your gaping and dazzled and all-faithful old 
spectator and friend, 

IIliNilY JaMKS. 




t 
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To Mn. Htimphr^if Ji^urd, 

Tlu‘ following m mu* tif u iuiuiIn r uf IrkU-rw wriUen 
in nimwr l« rumluUnun-s mi llu* flutijiTi uf tin- mutilnlion 
of hit) purlrail, ut this tiiiu* li»iiJKin^ ut tin* Uiivnl Afnd- 
by a niiiilanl "Miirnijp-tlr": whu had HmmrciiUy 
Hulfcted it for atlnck m lniii#( Hit? imint uulnbK* imd vnlu- 
id)It< cunviu iti Hit* i-iddbilmii. 


Divtalcth 

'JI C‘nrlyli’ ManHitniN, 

C'lu-yta* Wtilk, S.W. 

■n 7 Til . . mil, U)14 

Dear ana Illutitnaiis I* Virrnl, 

n 7 ■ ^ Iiy tluM rnilt* tntdliad 

the kinduoas that has cxijrcwil ilw*lf nn vaiir part 
in your admlrahk hcrnlr limit). Hut il^,nv j,,;, 
a poor thing mklitimuilly hnpniivil liy tlu* tanm- 
lawlc of tlic Havage, and llinj furllu-V an* mv an 
hroasting a wondrtnw high tirlu of imMal rniulalfnro 
m thi.s douldy-fiamagftl atatc*. I am fairlv driven 
to nmehmery fur t‘xpfdiliun*« anke. Am) let mo 
Hay at once that I gather the wmit* tif Ihe evperLs 
to he that my wounds arc really eiiraldr .^Miieh rare 
secrete for re.storation can now la- IniUighl It. hear! 
Lhcy are to lie tried at any rale uju.ii Sargent'a 

they munt. he cfTeetivc, As fur unr tliseumft.rt 
rom ces damcH, that is aiinlher affair - ami wldeli 
leaves me much at a loss. Surely indeed the good 

pnsseHsiun of that iniality mul 

S i I Urn 1 ^ ^ *”'*'*'■'* hhaalilv to 

of i, tm 1^ i"!**^*-^"* tn.nd.lenee 

li'ii ii lu h 7 ihc /flarf of eharneter they Nhall 

to us that species of mtclligcncei Preeious to us 
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I tliat degree of sensibility I But I have just made 

these reflections in very much these terms in a note 
to dear Anne Ritchie. Postal pressure induces con- 
versational thrift 1 However, I do indeed hope to 
' come to see you on Thursday, either a bit early or 

I a bit late, and shall then fhrow all thrift to the 

winds and be splendidly extravagant I I dare say 
I I shall make bold to bring with me my young niece 

I (my brother William’s only daughter,) who is 

\ spending a couple of months near me here; and 

possibly too a young relative of her own who is 
with her. Till very soon then at the worst. 

I Yours all faithfully, 

i Heney James. 


To Thomas Sergeant Perry. 

Dictated. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

May 17th, 1914. v 

My dear Thomas, 

As usual I groan fatefully under the 
multiplication of your bounties; the last of these 
in particular heaping that measure up. Pardon 
the use of this form to tell you so: there are times 
when I faint by the wayside, and can then only 
scramble to my feet by the aid of the firm secre- 
tarial crutch. I fall, physically, physiologically 
speaking, into holes of no inconsiderable depth, 
and though experience shows me that I can pretty 
well always count on scrambling out again, my 
case while at the bottom is difficult, and it is from 
such a depth, as happens, that I now address you: 
not wanting to wait till I am above ground again, 
for my arrears, on those emergences, are too dis- 
couraging to face. Lilia wrote me gentle words 
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on tlio receipt of tlie photognipli of Siirgenk's por- 
trait, and now you have poured upttn tlu; wounds 
it was HO deplorahly to receive the ttil of your eom- 
passion an<t .syiupalhy. I gather up 'duly and 
grutel'idly those rieli tirop.s, hut even while 1 stow 
them away in luy Iieat rehtpiary ani able to tell you 
that, ([uite extraordinarily, the eonHunimutc rc- 
atorer has been able to make the injuricH good, 
desperate llmugh they at ilrst seemed, and that I 
am assured (lids by Sargent himself) that one 
would never guess wliut the canvas 1ms been 
through. J t goes back at once to the Academy to 
hang upon its nail again, and as sooti as it's in place 
I shall go and sneak a glance at it. I have feared 
etpially till now seeing it either wounded or doc- 
tored — that is in einirse of Ireatmeiit, Tcdl Lilia, 
please, for her interest, that the joh will owe its 
sueeesH apparently very much to the newness of the 
jmint, the wlude surface more plastic to the man- 
ipulator's suhtlc craft Umn if it had hardened 
with time, after tiui manner of lh(f eelehrated old 
tidngs that are really superior, X tldnk, hy their 
age alone. As 1 didn'l: jmint the iiieLure myself 
1 feel just ns free to admire it inordinalely ns any 
other admirer may he; and those are the terms in 
which I exjums myself, X won’t say, my dear 
Thomas, much more today. Don’t worry ahoiifc 
mo on any^ of these eounts: I am on a distinctly 
hettcr footing than llda Umc a year ago, and have 
worried through upwards of a twclve-montli witli- 
out the convenienee, hy which I mean the deathly 
complication, of having to see a Doctor. If I can 
hut go on with that separation there will he liope 
for me yet. I take you to he now in villoggiatiu-a 
and jireparing for the irruption of your Nursery 
—which, however, with your vast safe country- 
side to spreaej it over won’t probably press on you 
to smotlieration, I remembor getting the sense 
that Hancock would bear much pcopHng. l^lant 
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it here and there with my ai¥ectionate thought, 
ground line and scattered freely, and believe me 
yours both all faithfully, 

Henuy James. 


To Mrs, Wharton, 

The ftlUiflions in the following arc to a motor-tour of 
Mrs. Whrtrton’H in Algeria ami Tunisia, ami to an article 
by her in the Thiivs Literary Sn^ppleinent on “The Criti- 
cism of I'^iotion.” 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

June 2nd, 1914. 

Dearest Edith, 

Yes, I have been even to my own sense too 
long and too liideously silent — small wonder that 
I snould have learned from dear Mary Cadwal 
tlicreforo (hero since Saturday night) that I have 
seemed to y(ju not less miserably so, Yet tliere 
has been all the while a certain sublime inevitability 
in it—over and above those general reactions in 
favour of a simplifying and softening nmiwne that 
increase with my increasing age and infirmity. I 
am able to go on only always plus doucement, and 
when you arc olT on different phases of your great 
world-swing the mere side-wind of it from afar, 
across continents and seas, stirs me to wonder- 
ments and admirations, sympathies, curiosities, in- 
tensities of envy, and eke thereby of huinilUyj whicli 
I have to cheek and guard against for their strain 
on my damaged organism. The relation thus 
escapes me— and I feel it must so escape you, 
drunk with draughts of every description and im- 
mersed ill visions which so utterly and inevitably 
turn their back—or turn yours— on what one might 
one’s self have dc mieux to vous offrir. The idea 
of tugging at you to make you look round there- 




',r 

r. 
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fore— look round at these small sordidries and poor- 
nesses, and thereby lose the very finest flash of 
the revelation then and there organised for you or 
(the great thingl) hy you perchance: that affects 
me ever as really consonant with no minimum even 
of modesty or discretion on one’s own account — 
so that, in fine, I have simply lain stretched, a faith-, 
ful old veteran slave, upon the door-mat of your 
palace of adventure, sufficiently proud to give the 
alarm of any irruption, should I catch it, but other- 
wise waiting till you should emerge again, stepping 
over my prostrate form to do so. That gracious 
act now performed by you — since I gather you 
to be back in Paris by this speaking — I get up, as 
you see, to wish you the most affectionate and 
devoted welcome home and tell you that I believe 
myself to have “kept” in quite a sound and decent 
way, in the domestic ice-cliest of your absence. I 
mix my metaphors a little, comme toujoiu’S (or 
rather comme jamais 1) but the great thing is to 
feel you really witliin hail again and in this air of 
my own poor little world, whicli isn’t for me the 
non-conductor (that’s the real hitch when you’re 
“off”) of that of your gi-eat globe-life. I won’t 
try to ask you of this last glory now — for, though 
the temperature of the ice-chest itself has naturally 
risen with your nearer approximation, I still shall 
keep long enough, I trust, to sit at your knee in 
some peaceful nook here and gather in the won- 
drous tale. I have had echoes— even, in very faint 
and vague^ form, that of die bm’glarious attempt 
upon you in the anonymous oriental city (vague- 
ness does possess mel) — but by the time my sound 
of indignant participation would have reached you 
I took up my Lit. Supp. to find you in such force 
over the subject you there treated, on that so happy 
occasion, that the beautiful firmness and “clarity,” 
even if not charity, of your nerves and tone clearly 
gave the lie to any fear I should entertain for the 
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effect of your annoyance. I greatly adored by 
the same token the fine strain of that critical voice 
from out the path of shade projected upon the 
desert sand, as I suppose, by the silhouette of your 
camel. Beautifully said, thought, felt, inimitably 
jetd, the paper has excited great attention and 
admiration here — and is probably doing an amount 
of missionary work in savage breasts that we shall 
yet have some compaxatively rude or ingenuous 
betrayal of. I do notice that the flow of the little 
impayahles reviews meanders on — but enfin ne 
desesperons pas. . . . But oh dear, I want to see 
you about everything — and am yom*s all affec- 
tionately and not in the least patiently, 

Hi2N3iy James. 




To William Uoughead, W> 'S. 

This and the next letter refer to further gifts in the 
literature of crime. Lord Justice Clerk Macqueon of 
Braxfield was of course the original of Stevenson s Weir 
of Hermiaton. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

June 10th, 1914. 

My dear Roughead, ^ ^ 

(Let me take a flying leap across the formal 

barrier 1) You are the most munificent of men as 
well as the most ingenious of writers, and my 
modest library will have been extremely enrobed 
bv you in a department m which it has been weak 
out of all proportion to the yearning curiosity of 
its owner. I greatly appreciate your gift to M 
of the so complete and P.'at°r!al Blandy volum^ 
dreadfully informing as it is in the whole contem 
porary connection— the documents are such good 

reporting that they make the “‘l*/Jyon 

the hunfan and social note, live aftei a fashion 
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beside which our own general exhibition becomes 
more soothing to my soul. Your summary of the 
Blandy trial strikes-me afresh as an admirable piece 
of foreshortening (of the larger quantities — ^now 
that these are presented.) But how very good the 
reporting of cases appears to have been capable 
of being all the same, in those pre-shorthand days. 
I find yoiu* Braxfield a fine vivid thing — and the 
pleasure of sense over the park-like page of the 
Juridical is a satisfaction by itself; but I confess 
your hero most interests by the fact that he so in- 
terested R. L. S., incurable yearning Scot that 
Louis was. I am rather easily sated, in the direct 
way, with the mainly “broad” and monotonously 
massive characters of that tjrpe, uncouth of sound, 
and with then tendency to be almost stupidly sane. 
History never does them — ^never lias, I think — in- 
adequate justice (you must help her to that bland- 
ness here;) and it’s all right and there they numer- 
ously and soundly and heavily were and are. But 
they but renew, ever (when reproduced,) my per- 
sonal appetite — by reaction — for tlie handlers of 
the fiddle-string and the fumblers for the essence. 
Such are my more natoal sneaking affinities. But 
keep on with them all, please — and continue to 
beckon me along the gallery that I can’t trend 
alone and where, by your leave, I link my arm con- 
fraternally in yours: the gallery of sinister per- 
spective just stretches in this manner straight away. 
I am delighted the photograph is to receive such 
honour— the original (I don’t mean me, but Sar- 
gent’s improvement on me) is really magnificent, 
and I, unimproved, am yours all truly, 

Heney James. 
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To WilUam Bougliead, W» S* 

Miss Madeleine Hamilton Smith, to whom the follow- 
ing refers, was tried on a charge of poisoning in 1867. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

June 16th, 1914. 

My dear Rougliead, 

Your offering is a precious thing and I am 
touched by it, but I am also alarmed for the effect 
on your fortunes, your futoe, on those (and that) 
who (and which) may, as it were, depend on you, 
of these gorgeous generosities of munificence. The 
admirable Report is, as I conceive, a high rarity 
and treasure, and I feel as if in accepting it I were 
snatching the bread perhaps from the lips of un- 
known generations. Well, I gratefully bow my 
head, but only on condition that it shall revert, the 
important object and alienated heirloom, to the 
estate of my benefactor on my demise. A strange 
and fortunate thing has happened — ^your packet 
and letter found me tliis a.m. in the gi’ip of an 
attack of gout (the first for three or four years, 
and apparently not destined to be very bad, with 
an admirable remedy that I possess at once re- 
sorted to.) So I have been reclining at peace for 
most of the day with my foot up and my eyes at- 
tached to the prodigious Madeleine. I have read 
your volume straight through, with the extremity 
of interest and wonder. It represents indeed the 
type, perfect case, with nothing to be taken from 
it or added, and with the beauty that she precisely 
didn't squalidly suffer, but lived on to admire with 
the rest of us, for so many years, the rare work 
of art with which she had been the means of en- 
riching humanity. With what complacency must 
she not have regarded it, through the long back- 
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ward vista, duritipf the tuim (now twenty veara 
ago) wlien I used lo hear of her as, married mid 
etmsidoretl, uTter a long periiKl in Australia, the 
near neiglilmm*, in Onslow (iardeits, of my old 
friends the Lyon Flayfairs, 'I'hey didn’t know or 
sue her {heytmd the hiut of her being there,) hut 
they tanlaliy.ed me, heemise if it then niadc mu very, 
very <ild it now ]»iles Ossa uj)on PeHou for mu that 
I rumemher perfeelly Iier trial during its aetuality, 
and liow it used lo conic to us every day in the 
'I'imes, at Boulogne, wlierc I was then witli my 
iiavents, and how lliey followed and diseussed it 
in Ruspense ami how 1 can still see the queer look 
of the "not proven,” hccu for the llrst time, on lliu 
printed page of the newspaper. I stand again 
with it, on the Hummer afteruoou— a hoy of :i4-'' 
in the open window over the Itiui Neiive Clianss^o 
where I read it. Only I didn’t know then of its™- 
the ciise’s-™-perfcet henuty and dislinelion, as you 
say. A sitigularly line lliing w this report indeed 
— and a very iimgnHleeut the defeneu. Sliu m'uh 
truly a portentous young jierson, with tliu eoa- 
diiioiUH of tlio whole tiling throwing it into such 
extraordinary relief, and yet I wonder all the same 
at the venliet in tlic face of llie so vividly attested, 
and so fully ami so h<»rrihly, sulVeriiigs of lier 
victim. It’s astonishing that the evidenee of what 
he went through that last night didn't do for her, 
And what a pity she was almost of Die pre-photo- 
grupliic age™! would give so miieh for a vevueiems 
portrait of her then face. 'Iki ail of which abso- 
lutely inevitable acknowledgment you arc not to 
dream, please, of responding!; by a single word. I 
shall take, I foresee, the liveliest interest in Die 
literary forger-man. How can we be minieicntly 
thankful for these charming breaks in the sinister 
perspective? I rest my telescope on your shoulder 
and iun yours all faithfully, 


Hknuy Jamiis. 
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To Mrs, 'Alfred Sutro. 

“L’Histoirc” is George Sand’s Histoire de ma Vie, sent 
by H, J, to Mrs. Sutro in preparation for her proposed 
visit to Nolmnt. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

July 28th, 1914. 

Dear Mi^a, Sutro, 

I rejoice to hear, by your liberal letter, that 
the pile of books held together and have appeared, 
on reaching you, to make a decent show. Also 
I’m very glad that it’s come in your way to have 
a look at Nohant — though I confess that I ask my- 
self wlmt eireet the milganmtion of i^laces, “scienti- 
flcally” speaking, by free and easy (and incessant) 
motor aj)proach may be having on their once com- 
paratively sequestered genius. Well, that is ex- 
actly what you will tell me after you have constate 
the phenomenon in tliis almost best of all cases for 
observing it. For Nohant was so shy and remote 
— and Nohant must be now (handed over to the 
State and the Public as tlieir property) so very 
much to the fore. I)o read LT-Iistoire at any rate 
first — that is indispensable, and the lecUire of a 
facility! Yes, I am liking it very much here in 
these beautiful mid.summer coolnesses — though 
wishing we weren’t so losing our Bloom of mystery 
by the multitudinous assault. However, I hug 
whatever provincial x>rivacy we may still pretend 
to at this hour of public uproar— so very horrible 
is the hear-garden of the outer world to my sense, 
under these threatened convulsions. I cravenly 
avert my eyes and stop my cai's — scarcely turning 
round even for a look at the Caillaux family. What 
a family and what a trial — and what a suggestion 
for H'Sj of complacent self-comparisons I I clutch 
at these hungrily — in the great deficiency of other 
sources of any sort of assurance for us. May we 
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nnuklle through ovtni now, though I almost wonder 
it’ we deserve tol That dmiht is why 1 Itury my 
nose in my rose-trees anti my inkpot, AVhat a 
iiulge of the phiy J^tiu will he lietMimiugi with the 
rale at whieh All’retl ami his typist keep you sup- 
plied 1 Re sure to see tlie little Nolumt domestic 
theatre, hy the way— and judge what a part 
played in that diseomfortalde house. I long tor 
tlio* autumn "nm" when you will tell me all your 
iinpressiona, and nm yours all i’aithlully, 

Hknuy .Iamuh, 


To Sir Claude PhiUipft, 

Lumh House, Rye. 

July aist, IDMr. 

My dear Claude, 

I can’t not thank you on tlie spot for your 
so interesting and moving letter, whieh relleets to 
me, rolievingly in a manner, all the horror and dis- 
may in whieh I sit here alone. I mean that it eases 
off the appalled sense a little to share that Niekness 
with a fellow-victim and he alile to say a little of 
wliat presses on one. Wliat one Ilrst’ feels one s 
self uttering, no doubt, is hut the intense unthink- 
ability of anything so blank and so infamous in an 
age that we have been living in and taking fm; pur 
own as if it were of a liigh rennement of civilisa- 
tion— in spite of all cansoious ineongniiliesi Had- 
ing it after all carrying this ahominalion in its 
blood, finding this to Imve been what it meant all 
the while, is like suddenly having to recognise in 
one’s family circle or group of best friends a hand 
of murclcrera, swindlers and villaius—it’s just a 
similai' shock. It makes us wonder wliom in the 
world we are now to live with tlien — and even if 
with everything publicly and internationally so 
given away we can live, or want to live, at all. 
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Very hideous to me is the behaviour of that for- 
sworn old pastor of his people, the Austrian Em- 
peror, of whom, so eprouve and so venerable, one 
had supposed better things than so interested and 
so cynical a chucking to the winds of all moral 
responsibility. Infamous seem to me in such a 
light all the active great ones of the earth, active 
for evil, in our time (to speak only of that,) from 
the monstrous Bismarck downl But il s’agit bien 
to protest in face of such a world — one can only 
possess one’s soul in such dignity as may be pre- 
cariously acliievable. Almost the worst thing is 
that the dreadfulness, all of it, may become inter- 
esting — to the blight and ruin of our poor dear 
old cherished source of interest, and in spite of 
one’s resentment at having to live in such a way. 
With it all too is indeed the terrible sense that the 
people of this country may well— by some awful 
brutal justice— be going to get something bad 
for the exhibition that has gone on so long of their 
huge materialized stupidity^ and vulgarity. I mean 
the enormous national sacrifice to insensate amuse- 
ment, without a redeeming idea or a generous pas- 
sion, that has kept making one ask one’s self, from 
so far back, how such grossness and folly and bla- 
tancy could possibly not be in the long run to be 
paid for. Tlie rate at which we may witness the 
paying may be prodigious — and then no doubt one 
will pityingly and wretchedly feel that the inten- 
tion, after all, was never so bad— only the stupidity 
constitutional and fatal. That is truly the dismal 
reflection, and on which you touch, that if anything 
very bad does happen to the country, there isn t 
anything like the French intelligence to react— 
with the flannelled fool at the wicket, the muddied 
oaf and tutti quanti, representing so much ot our 
preferred intelligence. However, let me puU up 
with the thought that when I am reduced to— or 
have come to — quoting Kipling for argument, 
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thcro may be Nonicthiupf tiu: matter with my con- 
clunitin, One can Imt so diNli-us.srully wait and so 
won(lcrinp:ly watch. 

I am sorry to hear that Uie great Ijundon revelry 
and devilry (even if jmu have hail nmre i)f the 
akle-wiml than t>f tlio current itself) baa left you 
so consciously s]>cnt and sore. You can d(t with 
so mueh more of Ibc current, at atiy rate, than I 
luive ever licen able to, limt it allVets me as sad and 
wrong tliat that of itself shouldn't be something of 
a guarantee. Jlut if there must be more drawing 
together perhaps we sludl lilessedly llud that we 
eau all more help each other. I qtiilc. see your point 
in taking either tlic grand or the petty Lour just 
now not at all for granted, and greatly Iiopc that 
if you oireulate in this eoimlry some lllftd tide will 
hoar you to tliis tiuarter — Ihougli I confess that 
when I think of tlie comporalivv public eulertairw 
inent on which you would so liave to throw yourself 
I blush to hcckou you on. I Jlnd myself fpnte 
olfonsivcly complacent in the coniHlions about the 
ostuhlislied simplicity of my own life— I've not 
"done" anything for so l<»ng, and have been given 
over to such spaveness anti Imreness, that I look 
privation in the face as a very familiar friend. 

Yours all faithfully and fearfully, 

IIknuy Jamjss. 


VIII 


The War 
(1914-1916) 

The letters that follow tell the story of Henry 
.James’s life during the first year of the war in 
words that make all others superfluous. The tide 
of emotion on which he was lifted up and carried 
forward was such as he only could describe; and 
week by week, in scores of letters to friends in 
England and France and America, he uttered him- 
self on behalf of those who felt as he did, but who 
had no language worthy of the time. To all who 
listened to him in those days it must have seemed 
that he gave us what we lacked — a voice; there 
was a trumpet note in it that was heard nowhere 
else and that alone rose to the height of the truth. 
For a while it was as though the burden of age had 
slipped from him; he lived in the lives of all who 
were acting and suffering— especially of the yoimg, 
who acted and suffered most. His spiritual vigour 
bore a strain that was the greater by the, whole 
weight of his towering imagination; hut the time 
came at last when his bodily endurance failed. He 
died resolutely confident of the victory that was 
still so far off. 

He was at Rye when the war broke out, but 
he very soon found the peace of the country in- 
tolerable. He came to London, to he within the 
current of events, and remained there almost un- 
interruptedly till the end. His days were filled 
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with many interoals, chief of which was llic op^)or■' 
tuihty of talk witli wouritled .sohlier.s — iu ho.spitah 
at the housoa of frieiuls, in the .streets ns he walked; 
wherever ho met them Hr; sight irresistibly drew 
forth liis sympatliy and mulerstanding and admira- 
tion. Close at lauul, in C‘helsea, tliere was a eenlro 
for tho entertainment of refugees from Uelgimn, 
and for tliese he was a<‘tive in charity. iVnother 
cause in whielt he was imieli engaged, aiul to which 
lie oonlrilmtcd help of more kinds than one, was 
that of Hie American A^dunleer Motor-Amhnianee 
corps in France, organi.st*d hy the son of his old 
friend Charles Klicd Norton. ,l‘(Very contact W'ith 
tlie meaning of war, wliieh no hour could fail to 
bring, gave an almost overpowering surge of im- 
pressions, some of which passeil into a series of 
essays, written for dilferenl; eharilahle purjjoscs 
and now collected in If'illiiii the Him (ID ID). 
!Evcn hoy<m<l all this he was aide to give a certain 
amount of energy to oHun* lilerary work; ami in- 
ilcctl he found it essential to eling sii far ns might 
he to the steadying conliimily of erealion. The 
Ivory 'I'ower luul tt» he Initl ashle^-it was impossildc 
to lielieve any longer in a modern lletion, supposed 
to re[)re,sent the life u[ the tiny, wliicli the great 
catastrophe had so belied; Imt he took up The 
Sense of Hie Past again, the fanlasmal story he had 
abandoned for its dinieully in 11)00— finding its 
unrculilv now remote enongli to he heyoml the 
reach of llic war. He also began a tliird vidmne 
of reminiscences, Tlic Middle Years. Work of one 
kind or another was |)ushed forward with increas- 
ing clfort through the summer of ID I /I, Hr; last of 
his writing being the inlrodueliim to the LvUcvh 
from AmcHca of Rupert Brooke. Tie finished 
this, and spent the eve of liis last illness, Decem- 
ber Isl, in turning over the pages of 'Plie Sense of 
the Past, intending to go on with it the next 
morning. 
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Meanwhile, as everyone knows, his passionate 
loyalty to the cause of the Allies had brought him 
to take a step which in all but forty years of life in 
England he had never before contemplated. On 
July 26th, 1915, he became naturalised as a British 
subject. The letters now published give the fullest 
expression to his motives; it has seemed right to let 
them do so, mingled as his motives were with many 
strains, some of them reactions of disappointment 
over the official attitude of his native country at 
that time. If he had lived to see America join 
the Allies he would have had the deepest joy of 
his life; and perhaps it is worth mentioning that 
his relations with the American Embassy in Lon- 
don had never been so close and friendly as they 
became during those last months. 

On the morning of December 2nd he had a 
stroke, presently followed by another, from which 
he rallied at first, but which bore him down after 
not many days. His sister-in-law, with her eldest 
son and daughter, came at once from America to 
be with him, and he was able to enjoy their com- 
pany. He was pleased, too, by a sign of welcome 
offered to him in his new citizenship. Among the 
New Year honours there was announced the award 
to him of the Order of Merit, and the insignia were 
brought to his bedside by Lord Bryce, a friend of 
many years. Through the following weeks he 
gradually sank; he died on February 28th, 1916, 
within two months of his seventy-third birthday. 
His body was cremated, and the funeral service 
held at Chelsea Old Church on March 3rd, a few 
yards from his own door on the quiet river-side. 


To Jlownrtl 

Lain)) Hy*’. 

I Aii;<ii.sL -Mil, IUI4J 

Dearly lielovoil IToward I 

I think <mo nf the roaHtms i.s llml I have 
HO allowed Milcnee and Heparulion io mrumnlnlv-^ 
the olVoi’t of lircukiuK thnaiKh the mass heeoniCH 
in that ease bo fonnidnhie*, the iihush heinw; tlniH 
the moiislroim mountain that hloeks up the fair 
.seeno and that one has lo explain away. I am 
engaged in that elVort at the presi'nl moment, 
however— X nwr hreaking through the mass, horing 
tlusiiigh llui nmunlain, I feel, as 1 pul; pen to 
jiaper — and tluH, Uio, though I don’t, Ihougli J 
Hhan’t, Ihougli I can’t partieularlj' "explain." And 
why tthouhl 1 treat you at this tmie of day —or, io 
Npcak literally, of night— ns if you had begun miil" 
denly not to he able to undcrHlaud without a vulgar 
deniouHlration on the hlackhoardf Ah I shouhl 
never dream of rcHorling to that mode of piiiilie 
proof that I tenderly and unahatcdly love yon, ho 
why fihcmld I think it neecHsary to cliidlc it up there 
that there waw, all thoHo Hlrunge weekn and moutliH 
during which I made you no Higii, an ahHolule in- 
cvUabilUy in the gracclcsH uppearanee/ I call 
them atrangc becnuHC of the unnatural face that 
they wear to me now—lml they had at the linu! 
the ileadlicBt familiar look; the look of all the other 
parts of life that one was giving up and doing 

Rsa 
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without — even if it didn’t resemble them in their 
comparative dismissability. From them I learned 
pez’force at last to avert my head, whereas there 
wasn’t a moment of the long stretch during which 
I never either wrote or wired you for generous 
leave to come down to tea or dinner or both, there 
wasn’t a moment when I hadn’t, from Chelsea to 
Windsor, my eyes fondly fixed on you. You 
seemed rather to go out of their reach wlien I was 
placed in some pretended assurance that you had 
left Qu’acre for Scotland, but now that I hear, by 
some equally vague voice of the air, that you are 
still at home — and this appears more confii’med to 
me — I have you intensely before me again; yes, 
and so vividly that I even make you out as some- 
times looldng at me. I think in fact it’s a good 
■deal the magnanimous sadness I so catch from 
you that makes me feel to-night how little longer 
I can bear my own black air of having fallen away 
while I yet really and intensely stick, and therefore 
get on the way to you again, so far as this will 
take me. 

It will soon be three weeks since I came back 
here from Chelsea — which I was capable of leav- 
ing, yes, without having made you a sign. It was 
a case, dearest Howard, of the essential inevita- 
bility — the mark you yourself must in tliese days 
so recognise in all your omissions and frustrations, 
all yoiir lapses from the mortal act. Even you 
must have to know them so on your own part — 
and you must feel them just to have to be as they 
are (and as you are.) That was the way the like 
things had to be with me — as I was ; and it s to 
insult our long and perfect understanding not to 
feel that you have treasures of the truest interpre- 
tation of everything whatever in our common con- 
dition. Oh how I so want at last, all the same, to 
have a direct word or two from your blest self on 
your own share of that community 1 I have ques- 
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liouod wlnunsoevcr .1 could in my faint degree 
HUiiptiMO worth t|uc‘.stioniug on this score ttf the 
show you are making-™- hut of course, I admit, 
clieited no wtrnl of any real vidue, Five words of 
your own artieulalion—hy whieli 1 mean seratehes 
id’ your own x)en — will go furtlier with me Hum 
any amount of roundahout twaddle. 1 hear of 
predatory loose wouk'U quartered upim you again 
—and I groan in my far-olf jjain: espeeially when 
1 rolleet that (liar fnlnous aeoount would ho that 
you were in health and joy qnile exactly hy reason 
of them. I think the great juddic hlackncss most 
of all makes me send out this signal to you— as if 
I were lighting the twinkle of a taper to set over 
against you in my window. 

Aiq/HHt /ilh. The taper went out last night, and 
I am afraid T. now kindle it again to a very fcchlc 
ray—for it’s vain to try to Inik as if one weren’t 
living in a. nightmare id’ the dccpi'st dye. How 
can what is going on not he to one as a Imge horror 
of hlacknessf Of course that is what it is to yon, 
dearest Ifoward, even ns it is to your inlimtely 
sickened inditer id’ these lines, 'rhe idniigc of 
eivili'/.ation into this ahyss of blood anil tlarkncHs 
hy the wunitm feat of those two infamous auto- 
crats is a tiling that so gives away the wlude long 
ago during wliieh we have snpjmscd the world to 
he, with whatever ahatemeul, gradually Iietlering, 
tluit to Imve to take it all now for what the ireach" 
croua years were nil the while really midting for 
and vicanin^ is too tragic for any words. But 
one's rellccUons don’t really hear being uttered-™- 
at least wc each make them enough for our indi- 
vidual selves and I diiln't mean to smother you 
under mine in addition to your own. . . . 

But goiKl-niglit ugaiu^-my lamp now is sniifTcd 
lait. Ilave I mentioned to you Hint I am not here 
alone?-diaving with me my idece I’cggy and her 
yciungcr hrothcr — both “caught" for the lime, iu 
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a manner; though willing, even glad, as well as 
able, to bear their poor old appalled Uncle the 
kindest company — very much the same sort as 
William bears you. I embrace you, and him too, 
and am ever your faithfullest old 


To Hetii'y Janies, jv/nior. 

Dictated, 

Lamb House, Rye. 

August 6th, 1914. 

Dearest Harry, 

. . . Everything is of the last abnormalism 
now, and no convulsion, no historic event of any 
such immensity can ever have taken place in such 
a turn-over of a few hours and with such a meas- 
ureless rush — the whole thing being, ^ in other 
words, such an unprecedented combination of size 
and suddenness. There has never surely, since 
the world began, been any suddenness so big, so 
instantly mobilised, any more than there has been 
an equal enormity so sudden (if, after all, that can 
be called sudden, or more than comparatively so, 
which, it is now clearly visible, had been brewing 
in the councils of the two awful Kaisers from a 
good while back.) The entrance of this country 
into the fray has been supremely inevitable — never 
doubt for an instant of that; up to a few short days 
ago she was still multiplying herself over Em’ope, 
in the magnificent energy and pertinacity of Ed- 
ward Grey, for peace, and nothing but peace, in 
any way in which he could by any effort or any 
service help to preserve it; and has now only been 
beaten by what one can only call the huge im- 
morality, the deep conspiracy for violence, for 
violence and wrong, of the Austrian and the Ger- 
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iviun Finipcror.s. 'Pill Iho Ntilt'iniily giinniiitml 
iR'iitralily dl’ lU*V»iii* ’'''*>■'* *^*0'-'* 

ilolilifriiU'ly viiilntt-tl l»y Utn'iiinny, in ciriliiiuH; (if 
ovcry i'iglit, in hvv rmu-inus push tu iit Kvmict! 
liy ihiit least furlillfd way, we still lumg in the 
hiihuu'i: here; hul with llml im "litiliuiet*" was any 
longer possible, and the iinpiilsu tu parlieipate to 
tlic utiuost in resistanei; and redress Iieeame ns 
inmninums and ns sweeidiig a llmig in ttie IIAnsu 
of Cunimous and llinmghnut the laud as it is ptjssU 
blti to euneeive. Thai is the one light, as one may 
eall it, in so nmeli siekening hlaektiess- that in an 
hour, here, all hreaelies instantly healed, all divi- 
Hiona dropped, llu; Irish dissension, tm whieh 
Germany had so clearly emmleil, dried up in a 
night— so that there is at one<! llie most striking 
and interesting speetaele of nniled purpose, For 
myself, I (Iraw a kmg breath tluit wu are not to 
have failed Kranec or shirked any shadow of ii 
single one (tf Ihe m///av//io«s <if llie I'lnienle; bir 
the reason that we go in (»nly under Uie last com* 
indsion, and with cleaner Imnds than we liavc ever 
Iiad, I think, in any sueli mailer since such matters 
were, ^You sec Imw I talk of "we" and "our" — 
which is so almohitcly instinclivc^ and irresislihle 
with me that I shmdd feel tjnite ahjeel if I dhln'U) 
However I don't want, for Unlay, to tlisfpuHitinnisu 
on this great public trouble, but only to give you 
our personal news in the midnt of it— fi»r it's nston* 
ishing in how few days we have jtminctl into the 
sense of hdng in the liiidst of it, I'liiglmid and the 
Continent are at llie present hour full of hung- 
up and stranded Americans— Uu*sc imablc to get 
home and waiting for stanc re-eslahlishmcnt of 
violently interrupted trallle. , , . But goutldiye, 
dearest Harry, now. It's a great Idcssuig to he 
ahit) to write you under tliis aid to Ineidily -it’s in 
fact everything, so I shall keej) at it I hope the 
American receipt of news is gelling organised on 
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the strong and sound lines it should be. Send this, 
of course, please, as soon as you can to your Mother 
and believe me your devotedest old Uncle, 

Henry James. 


To Mrs. Alfred Sntro. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

August 8th, 1914. 

Dear Mrs. Sutro, 

I have your good letter, but how impossible 
it seems to speak of anything before one speaks of 
the tremendous public matter — and then how im- 
possible to speak of anytliing afterl But here goes 
for poor dear old George Sand and her ancient 
prattle (heaven forgive mel) to the extent that of 
course that autobiography (it is a nice old setl) 
does in a manner notify one that it’s going to be 
frank and copious, veracious and vivid, only dur- 
ing all its earlier part and in respect to the non- 
intimate things of the later prime of its author, and 
to stand off as soon as her personal plot began to 
thicken. You see it was a book written in middle 
life, not in old age, and the “thick” things, the 
thickest, of her remarkable past were still then very 
close behind her. But as an autobiogi*aphy of the 
beginnings and earlier maturities of life it’s indeed 
finer and jollier than anything there is. 

Y'es, how' your loss, for the present, of Nohant 
is swept away on the awful tide of the Great In- 
terruption! This last is as mild a name for the 
hideous matter as one can consent to give — and I 
confess I live under the blackness of it as imder a 
funeral pall of our murdered civilization. I say 
“for the present” about Nohant, and you, being 
young and buoyant, will doubtless pick up lost 
opportunities in some incalculable future; but that 
time looks to me as the past already looks — I mean 
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the remit |ta.st ttf lm|n»y iimltir-nins on Muy und 
June aflertittuns*. down to the St. Allmu'fi uml tiu: 
Willeya! tliMMUiiieeletl mu! rdlmiuo'i, I'HliitJUH, fuu- 
liiNtie, heloiixini^ lonnotluT life tmtl itiitillier plniiet, 
I liiul it .sueli ii inUtnke on luy own inn l to have 
lived on— when, like itlher saner and safer persons, 
1 luiKht perfeelly have not — inlt* this unspeaknhlu 
give-away of the whole ftiors jotradist^ of onr past. 
It throws Imek so livttl n liKhl was wliat we 
were so fondly working fori My aged nerve.s eau 
Hoaroely stand it, and 1 hear up hut as I ean. I 
dip my nase, or try to, into the inkpot as often as 
I oan; hut it's as if there were no ink there, and I 
take it tail smelling gmipowder, smelling hlood, 
as liard as it did liefore. And yet I keep at it or 
mean to; for (tell Alfretl for his own eneonrnge" 
ment-and (irelly a one as 1 am to eneonrage!) 
that I liold we ean .still, he anti I, tittihr a little 
eivili'/aUon. the inkpot aitiing, even when vast 

einmks ttf it, around tis, go down into the aliyss 

and that the preHervatioa t»f it ilepemls upon our 
gtting ttu making it in ainle ttf everything and sit- 
ting tigltt and m»t ehiieking up wherefore, nfler 
all, rinr the tdd delusutn and till again the llowing 
stylograph —■ ftir I am sure Alfretl writes with 
one. , . . 'I’lie aftenmons ami the iispeeU here arc 
most iuetiugnuHisly Itively»*-nnil so must he yours. 
Hut it's gtiodnight now, and I am immt truly ytmrs, 
dear Mrs. Sulrtn 


JIkkuv JAMiy*. 
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To Miss Rhoda Broughton. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

August 10th, 1914. 

Dearest Rhoda I 

It is not a figure of speech but an absolute 
truth that even if I had not received your very 
welcome and sympathetic script I should be writ- 
ing to you this day. I have been on the very edge 
of it for the last week — so had my desire to make 
you a sign of remembrance and participation come 
to a head; and verily I must — or may^ — almost 
claim that this all but “crosses” with your own. 
The only blot on oui' unanimity is that it’s such an 
unanimity of woe. Black and hideous to me is the 
tragedy that gathers, and I’m sick beyond cure to 
have lived on to see it. You and I, the ornaments 
of our generation, should have been spared this 
wreck of our belief that through the long years we 
had seen civilization grow and the worst become 
impossible. The tide that bore us along was then 
all the while moving to tUs as its grand Niagara— 
yet what a blessing we didn’t know it. It seems 
to me to undo everything, everything that was ours, 
in the most horrible retroactive way— but I avert 
my face from the monstrous scene! — ^you can hate 
it and blush for it without my help; we can each do 
enough of that by ourselves. The country and the 
season here are of a beauty of peace, and loveliness 
of light, and summer grace, that make it incon- 
ceivable that just across the Channel, blue as pdnt 
today, the fields of France and Belgium ai’e being, 
or about to be, given up to unthinkable massacre 
and misery. One is ashamed to admire, to enjoy, 
to take any of the normal pleasure, and the huge 
shining indifference of Nature strikes a chill to the 
heart and makes me wonder of what abysmal 
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niyatery, or villainy indeed, Hueh a oruel smile is 
the expression. In the inklst ol' it all at any rate 
we walked, this strange Sunday afternoon (0th), 
my niece lY^ggy, lier youngest brother and I, about 
a mile (Jut, aeross tlie hlessetl grass mostly, to see 
and have tea with a genial old Irish friend (Lady 
^lathew, wlu> Ims a liouse here for tin; summer,) 
and came away an hour later hearing with us a 
substantial green volume, by an admirable eminent 
hand, wliieli our liostess had just read with sueh a 
glow of safeisfaetion Unit sIm overllowed into easy 
lending. I congratulate you on having seeurely 
put it forth before tins great distraction was upon 
us— for I mu utterly pulleil up in tlie midst of a 
rival eil'ort by ilnding that my jol) wtin't at all 
eonscut if) be done in the face of it. The picture 
of little private advenlureM simply fades away be- 
fore the great pulilie. I take great comfort in the 
presence of Jiiy two yf«mg eorupnnions, and above 
all in having emiglit my nephew by tlie coat-tail 
only jiiHl as be was blandly starting for the con- 
tinent on Aug. 1st. I*oor Margaret Payson is 
trapped HfJiuewhej'c in France™-sho haviuf/ then 
started, though not for Oermnny, blessedly: and 
we remain wltolly witliout news of her. Peggy 
and Aleck liave four or Hve near maternal relatives 
lost in Germany — though as Americans they may 
fare a little less dreadfully there than if they were 
English. And I have numerous friends -we all 
have, have!t*t wcf—iiiaeeessihle and unimaginable 
there! it’s heconiing an anguish to think of tliem. 
Nevertheless I do believe that we shall be again 
gathered into a blessed little Chelsea drawing- 
room— it will be like the reopening of the. salons, 
so irrepressibly, after the Frencli revolution. So 
only sit tight, and invoke your heroic soul, dear 
Ilhoda, and believe me more tlmn ever all-faith- 
fully yours, 
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IIiwuY James. 
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To Mrs, Wharton^ 

Lamb House, Rye. 

August 19th, 19l4i. 

Dearest Edith, 

Your letter of the 16th has come—and may 
this reach you as directly, though it probably won t. 
No, I won’t make it long— the less that the u-rele- 
vance of all remark, the utter extinction, of eveiy- 
thing, in the face of these immensities, leaves me 
as “all silent and aU damned” as you express that 
it leaves you. I find it the strangest state to have 
lived on and on for— and yet, witli its wholesale 
annihilation, it is somehow life. Mary Cadwal is 
admirably here — interesting and vivid and helptul 
to the last degree, and Bessie Lodge and her hoy 
had the heavenly beauty, tliis afternoon, to come 
down from town (by train s*entend) rien (lue for 
tea — she even sneakingly went first to the inn for 
luncheon — and was off again by^ 5.30, nobly kind 
and beautiful and good. ( She sails in the^ Olympic 
with her aunt on Saturday.) Mary C. gives me a 
sense of the interest of your Pai’is which makes me 
understand how it must attach you — how it would 
attach me in your place. Infinitely thrilling and 
touching such a community with the so all-round 
incomparable nation, I feel on my side an im- 
mense community here, where the tension is pro- 
portionate to the degree to which we feel engaged- 
in other words up to the chin, up to the eyej^ if 
necessary. Life goes on after a fashion, but I find 
it a nightmare from which Jhere is no waking save 
by sleep. I go to sleep, as if I were^ dog-tired with 
action — ^yet feel like the chilled ^idllards in the 
old epics, infirm and helpless at home with the 
women, while the plains are ringing with battle. 
The season here is monotonously magnificent— 
and we look inconceivably off across the blue cban- 
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nel, the lovely rim, toward the nearness of the 
horrors that are in perpetration just beyond. . . . 
I manage myself to try to “work” — even if I hadj 
after experiment, to give up trying to make cer- 
tain little fantoches and tlieii* private adventure 
tenir dehout They are laid by on the shelf — the 
private adventure so utterly blighted by the pub- 
lic; but I have got hold of something else, and I 
find the effort of concentration to some extent an 
antidote. Apropos of which I thank you immense- 
ly for D’Annunzio’s frencliified ode- — a wondrous 
and magnificent thing in its kind, even if running 
too much — for my “taste” — ^to the vituperative and 
the execrational. The Latin Renascence mustn’t 
be too much for and by that — for which its facile 
resources are so great. . . . What’s magnificent to 
me in the French themselves at tliis moment is their 
lapse of expression. . . , May this not fail of you I 
I am your all-faithfully tender and true old 

I-I. J. 


To Mrs. W. K, Clifford. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

August 22nd, 1914 

Dearest Lucy, 

I have, I know, been quite portentously 
silent — ^your brief card of distress to-night (Sntur- 
day p.m. — ) makes me feel it — but you on your 
side will also have felt the inevitability of this 
absence of mere vain and vague remark in the 
presence of such prodigious, realities. My over- 
whelmed sense of -fiiem has simply left me nothing 
to say— the rupture with all the ‘bles t old propor- 
tion of things has been so complete and utter, and 
I ve felt as if most of my friends (from very few 
of whom I have heard at all) were so wrapped in 
gravities and dignities of silence that it wasn’t fair 
to write to them simply to make the 7 )h wri te. And 
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so it has gone — the whole thing defying expression 
so that one has just stared at the horror and 
watched it grow. But I am not writing now, dear- 
est old friend, to express either alarm or despair — 
and this mainly by reason of there being so high a 
decency in not doing so. I hate not to possess my 
soul — and oh I should like, while I am about that, 
to possess yom’s for you too. One doesn’t possess 
one’s soul unless one squares oneself a good deal, in 
fact very hard indeed, for the purpose; but in pro- 
portion as one succeeds that means preparation, 
and preparation means confidence, and confidence 
means force, and that is as far as we need go for 
the moment. Your few words express a bad ap- 
prehension which I don’t share — and which even 
oiu‘ straight outlook here over the blue channel 
of all these amazing days, toward the unthinkable 
horrors of its ahnost other edge, doesn’t make me 
share, I don’t in the least believe that the Ger- 
mans will he “here”— with us generally— because 
I don’t believe— I don’t admit— that anything^ so 
abject as the allowance of it by our overwhelming 
Fleet, in conditions making it so tremendously 
difficult for them (the G.’s), is in the least con- 
ceivable. Things are not going to be so easy for 
them as that— however uneasy they may be for 
ourselves. I insist on a great confidence — I culti- 
vate it as resolutely as I can, and if we were only 
nearer together I think I should be able to help you 
to some of the benefit of it. I have been very 
thankful to be on this spot all these days— I mean 
in this sympathetic little old house, which has some- 
how assuaged in a manner the nightmare. One 
invents arts for assuaging it — of which sonie 
better than others. The great sore sense I find the 
futility of U\k-~ahout the cataclysm: this is so im- 
possible that I can really almost talk about other 
things I ... I am supposing you see a goodish 
tnany people — since one hears that there are so 
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many^ in town, and I am glad for you of that: soli- 
tude in these conditions being grim, even if society 
is bleak I I try to read and I rather succeed, and 
also even to write, and find the effort of it greatly 
pays. Lift up your heart, dearest friend — I be- 
lieve we shall meet to embrace and look back and 
tell each other how appallingly interesting the 
whole^ thing “was,” I gather in all of you right 
affectionately and am yom’s, in particular, dearest 
Lucy, so stoutly and tenderly, 

Henry James, 


To WilUam James, junior. 

Dictated, 

Lamb House, Rye. 

August 31st, 1914. 

Dearest Bill, 

Very blest to me this morning, and very 
blest to Peggy and Aleck and me, your momentous 
and delightful cable. I don*t know that we ai-e 
either of us much versed in the weight of babies, 
but we have strong and, I find, unanimous views 
about their sex, which your little adventurer into 
this world of woe has been so good as gracefully to 
meet. We are all three thoroughly glad of the 
nephew in him, if only because of being glad of 
the little brother. We are convinced that that’s 
the way his parents feel, and I hope the feeling is* 
so happy a one for Alice as to be doing her all 
sorts of good. Admirable the “all well” of your 
cable: may it go straight on toward better and 
better. . . . 

Our joy in your good news is the only gleam 
of anything of the sort with which we have been 
for a long time visited; as an admirable letter from 
you to Aleck, which he read me last night, seemed 
to indicate (more than anything we have yet had 
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from home) some definite impression of. Yes in- 
deed, we are steeped in the very air of anxieties 
and horrors — and they all seem, where we are 
situated, so little far away. I have written two or 
three times to Harry, and also to your Mother, 
since leaving London, and Peggy and Aleck in 
particular have had liberal responses from each. 
But those received up to now rather suggest a 
failure quite to grasp the big black realities of the 
whole case roundabout us far and near. The War 
blocks out of course — for that you have realised — 
every other object and question, every other think- 
ability, in life; and I needn’t tell you what a strain 
it all is on the nerves and the faith of a poor old 
damaged septuagenarian uncle. The extraor- 
dinary thing is the way that every interest and 
every connection that seemed still to exist up to 
exactly a month ago has been as annihilated as if it 
liad never lifted a head in the world at aU. . . . 
That isn’t, with reflection, so far as one can “calm- 
ly” reflect, all that I see; on the contrary there is 
a way of looking at what is taking place that is 
positively helpful, or almost, when one can con- 
centrate on it at all — ^which is difficult, I mean the 
view that the old systematic organisation and con- 
secration of such forces as are now let loose, of 
their unspeakable infamy and insanity, is under- 
going such a triumphant exhibition in respect to 
the loathsomeness and madness of the same, that 
it is what we must all together be most face to face 
with when the actual blackness of the smoke shall 
have cleared away. But I can’t go into that now, 
any more than I can make this letter long, dearest 
Bill and dearest Alice, or can say anything just 
now in particular reference to what is happening. 
. . . You get in Boston probably about as much 
news as we do, for this is enormously, and quite 
justly, under control pf the authorities, and noth- 
ing reaches us but what is in the interest of opera- 
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tion.s, pm’HuU*»ns, m*ry kiiul itf pultlit* ilispoHilion 
Hiul tuinsitlonUitm, fur liu; tiny niul liimr, Tlti.s 
is making an t'liiirnunH rlVtu’l so fin' as 
its is foiioonu-tl a Iriumiilimilly itoworfnl and 
.siR’ct'SHrul («m; and lliorr is a gnnit ilrnl luort' of Hr* 
eH’ort ItJ ouinu. Iloiighly s|»rtikiiig, CJvrinaity, ini** 
niensfly jirt'pnrfd and with the biggest iigiiting- 
ptiwt'i* over known on earth, has slaked iu-r all on 
a colossal onsiaiight, and yet is fur cvett ycl from 
having done with it what she hclirvcd hIu' woultl 
iti Ihc lime, or tin having done it she Ilrsl tie- 
aiKiicil. *rhe hornirs of lln* erncilhiou of Ihd- 
giuin, tlie geiuTa! alrtwity tif the Kaiser's methods, 
haven't even yet entirely availed, and there are 
chaiiees mit ineonsiderahle, even while t write, 
that they won't entirely avail; that is that eerlain 
things may still Impiien to iirevent them- Hut it i 

is all ftir the inoineni tremendously ilark and uwftd. ‘ 

We kind of itiiddle togeliier hrre and try to lend 
our lives in sueh Hinall dignity and tdely as we may, 

, . , More and more is it a big fact in Hie eolossid 
publie Hitimtiou Umt CJeriimny is absolutely liH'ked 
up at Inst in a inarltime way, with all Ha* Hcas i 

Hwepl of her every vesstd nf eomna'ree. She ap- 
pears now ahsolitUdy eorked. lier eommrree and 
commimieations dead m a doornail, and the Hritish 
activity in undislnrlaal pimsession of the M’as. 'riiis 
hy itself is an enorminis servUr, an immeasurable 
and linally deterininant one, anrely, rendered by 
this country In the Allies. Hnl after hanging over 
dearest Ahec ever so blessingly again, ami tickling 
the new little infant {dtenomenon with a now gnite 
practised old affeelionate maw, I must pidl olf 
and he just, dearest Jtill, ynvir own all-fomlesl oltl 
Uncle, 
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To Mrs, TV, K. Clifford, 

Dictated. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

August 31st, 1914). 

Dearest L. C. 

I am reduced again, you see, to this aid to 
correspondence, which I feel myself indeed for- 
tunate to possess, under the great oppression of 
the atmosphere in which we live. It makes re- 
cuperation doubly difficult in case of recurrence of 
old ailments, and I have been several days in bed 
with a renewed kick of tlie Virus of my dismal long 
illness of 1910-11 and am on my feet to-day for 
the first time. Fortunately I know better how to 
deal with it now, and with a little time I come 
round. But it leaves me heavy-fingered. One is 
heavy-everything, for tliat matter, amid these hor- 
rors — over which I won*t and can’t expatiate, and 
hang and pore. That way madness lies, and one 
must try to economise, and not disseminate, one’s 
forces of resistance — to the prodigious public total 
of wliich I think we can each of us, in his or her 
own way, individually, and however obscurely, con- 
tribute. To this end, very kindly, don't send me 
on newspapers — I very particularly beseech you; 
it seems so to suggest that you imagine us living in 
privation of, or indifference to them: which is some- 
how such a sorry image. We are di’enched with 
them and live up to our neck in them; all the Lon- 
don morning ones by 8 a.m., and every scrap of 
an evening one by about 6.40 p.m. We see the 
former thus at exactly the same hour we should 
in town, and the last forms in which the latter 
appear very little more belatedly. They are not 
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just now very exhilarating— but I can only take 
things in in waiting silence — bracing myself un- 
utterably, and holding on somehow {though to God 
knows what!) in presence of perpetrations so gra- 
tuitously and infamously hideous as the destruction 
of Louvain and its accompaniments, for which I 
canT believe there won’t be a tremendous day of 
reckoning. Frederic Harrison’s letter in to-day’s 
“Times” wiU have been as much a relief to my 
nerves and yours, and to those of millions of others, 
as to his own splendidly fine old inflamed ones j 
meaning by nerves everything that shall most for- 
imdably clamour within us for the recorded execra- 
tion of history, I find tliis more or less helpless 
assisting at the so long-drawn-out martyrdom of 
the admirable little Belgium tlie very intensest part 
of one’s anguish, and my one support in it is to lose 
myself in dreams and visions of what must be done 
eventually, with real imagination and magnanim- 
ity, and above all with real material generosity, to 
help her unimaginable lacerations to heal. Tlie 
same inscrutable irony of ethereal peace and se- 
renity goes on shedding itself here from the face 
of nature, who has “turned out” for us such a 
summer of hlandness and beauty as would have 
been worthy of a better cause. It still goes on, 
though of course we should be glad of more rain; 
but occasional downfalls even of that heavenly dew 
haven’t quite failed us, and more of it will very 
presumably now come. There is no one here in 
particular for me to teU you of, and if it weren’t 
that Peggy is with me I should be pretty high and 
dry in the matter of human converse and contact. 
She intensely prefers to remain with me for tlie 
present-^and if she should have to leave I think I 
on my side should soon after have to return to my 
London perch; finding as I do tiiat almost absolute 
solitude under the assault of all the hori’ors isn’t 
at all a good thing for me. However, that is not 
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a practical question yet. ... I think of -you all 
faithfully and fondly. 

Ever your old devotedest 

H. J. 


To Mr8» Wharton, 

This moment was that of the height of the ‘‘Russian 
legend,” and like everyone else H. J. was eagerly welcom- 
ing tile multitudinous evidence of the passage of a vast 
Russian army through England to France. 

Dictated. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

September 1st, 1914i. 

Dear E. W., 

Cast your intelligent eye on the picture from 
this a.m.’s Daily Mail that I send you and which 
you may not otherwise happen to see. Let it rest, 
with all its fine analytic power, on the types, the 
dress, the caps and the boots of the so-called Bel- 
gians disembarked — disembarked from wher'e, juste 
del ! — at Ostend, and be struck as I have been as 
soon as the thing was shown to me this a.m. by the 
notice-taking Skinner (my brave Dr.,) so much 
more notice-taking than so many of the persons 
around us. If they are not straight out of the his- 
toric, or even Active, page of Tolstoy, I will eat 
the biggest pair of moujik boots in the collection! 
With which Skinner told me of speech either this 
morning or last evening, on his part, with a man 
whose friend or brotlier, I forget which, had just 
written him from Sheffield: “Train after train of 
Russians have been passing through here to-day 
(Sunday) ; they are a rum-looking lot!” But an 
enormous quantity of this apparently corroborative 
testimony from seen trains, with their contents 
stared at and wondered at, has within two or three 
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days kept coining in from vai’ious quarters. Quan- 
tum valeatl I consider the reproduced snap-shot 
enclosed, however, a regular gem of evidence. 
Wliat a blessing, after all, is our~o?tr— refined 
visual sense I 

This isn’t really by way of answer to your own 
most valuable letter this morning received— but 
that is none the less gratefully noted, and shall 
have its independent acknowledgment. I am bet- 
ter, thank you, distinctly; the recovery of power 
to eat again means everything to me. I greatly 
appreciated your kind little letter to my most in- 
teresting and admirable Peggy, whom you left 
under the charm. 

My own small domestic plot here rocks beneath 
my feet, since yesterday afternoon, with the de- 
cision at once to volunteer of my invaluable and 
irreplaceable little BurgessI I had been much 
expecting and even hoping for it, but definitely 
shrinking from the responsibility of administering 
the push with my own hand: I wanted the impulse 
to play up of itself. It now appears that it had 
played up from the first, inwardly— with the de- 
parture of the little Rye contingent for Dover a 
fortnight ago. The awfully decent little chap had 
then felt the pang of patriotisna and martial ardour 
rentrSs; and had kept silent for fear of too much 
incommoding me by doing otherwise. But now 
the clearance 1ms taken place in the best way in 
the world, and I part with him in a day or two. 

. . . This is all now save that I am always yours 
too much for typists, 


Henuy James. 
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To Mrs, Richard Watson Gilder. 
Dictated. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

September 2nd, 1914. 

My dear Helena, 

. . . We are passing here, as you may well 
suppose, through the regular fiery fuimace, the 
sharpest ordeal and the most tremendous, even on 
these shores, that the generations have been through 
since any keeping of accounts, and yet mild, as 
one keeps reminding oneself, in comparison with 
the lacerations of France and the martyrdoms of 
Belgium. It leaves one small freedom of mind for 
general talk, it presses, all the while, with every 
throb of consciousness; and if during Bie first days 
I felt in the air the recall of our Civil War shocks 
and anxieties, and huiryings and doings, of 1861, 
etc., the pressure in question has already become 
a much nearer and bigger thing, and a more for- 
midable and tragic one, than anything we of the 
North in those years had to face. It lights up for 
me rather what the tension was, what it must have 
been, in the South — though with difference even 
in that corresi^ondence. The South was more 
destitute than these rich countries are likely even 
at the worst to find themselves, hut on the other 
hand the German hordes, to speak only of them, 
are immeasurably more formidable and merciless 
than our comparatively benign Northern armies 
ever approached being. However, I didn’t mean 
to go into these historical parallels — any more than 
I feel able, dear Helena, to go into many points 
of any kind. One of the effects of this colossal 
convulsion is that all connection with everything 
of every kind that has gone before seems to have 
broken short off in a night, and nothing ever to 
have happened of the least consequence or rele- 
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vance, beside what is happening now. Therefore 
when you express to me so beautifully and toucli- 
inffly your interest in my Notes of anothei life 
ai^ planet, as one now can but feel, I have to make 
an enormous effort to hitch the allusion to my pres- 
ent consciousness. I knew you would enter deeply 
into the chapter about !Minme Temjile, and had 
your young, your younger intimacy with her at 
the back of my consciousness even while I wrote. 

I had in mind a small, a very small, number of 
persons who would be peculiaa-ly reached by what 
I was doing and would really know what I was 
talking about, as the mass of others couldn t, and 
you were of course in tliat distinguished little 
group. I could but leave you to be as deeply 
moved as I was sure you would be, and surely I 
can but be glad to have given you the occasion. 

I remember your telling me long ago that you were 
not allowed dmmg that last year to have access 
to her ; hut I myself, for most of it, was still further 
away, and yet the vividness of her while it went on 
seems none the less to have been preserved for us 
all alike, only waiting for a right pressure of the 
spring to bring it out. What is most pathetic m 
the light of to-day has seemed to me the so trag- 
ically little real care she got, the little there was real 
knowledge enough, or presence of mind enough, 
to do for her, so that she was probably^ sacrificed 
in a degree and a way that would he impossible 
to-day. I thank you at any rate for letting me 
know that you have, as you say, relievingly wept. 
For the rest your New England summer life, amid 
your abounding hills and woods and waters, to say 
nothing of the more intimate strong savour your 
children must impart to it, shines ujion me here, 
from far across the sea, as a land of brighter dream 
than it’s easy to think of mankind anywhere ns 
dreaming. I am delighted to heai’ that these things 
are thus comfortable and auspicious with you. Tho 
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interest of your work on Richard’s Life wouldn’t 
be interesting to you if it were not tormentingj^ and 
wouldn’t be tormenting if it were not so consider- 
ably worth doing. But, as I say, one sees every- 
thing without exception that has been a part of 
past history through the annihilation of battle 
smoke if of nothing else, and all questions, again, 
swoon away into Bie obscure. If you have got 
something to do, stick to it tight, and do it with 
faith and force; some things will, no doubt, even- 
tually be redeemed. I don’t speak of the actualities 
of the public situation here at this moment“be- 
cause I can’t say things in the air about them. But 
this country is maldng tlie most enormous, the most 
invaluable, and the most inspired effort she has 
ever had to put her hand to, and though the devas- 
tating Huns are thundering but just aci’oss the 
Channel—which looks so strangely serene in a 
present magnificence of summer — she won’t have 
failed, I am convinced, of a prodigious saving 
achievement. 

Yours, my dear Helena, all affectionately, 

Henry James. 


To Mrs. Wharton. 

It should be mentioned that Mrs. Wharton had come 
to England, but was planning an early return to Paris. 

^Dictated. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

September 3rd, 1914. 

My dear E. W., 

It’s a great luxury to be able to go on m 
this way. I wired you at once this morning how 
very glad indeed I shall be to take over your super- 
fluous young man as a substitute for Burgess, if 
he will come in the regular way, my servant en- 
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tirely, not borrowed from you {otherwise than in 
the sense of his going back to you whenever you 
shall want him again;) and remaining with me on 
a wage basis settled by me with him, and about the 
same as Burgess’s, if possible, so long as the latter 
is away. . . . 

I am afraid indeed now, after this lapse of days, 
that the “Russian” legend doesn’t very particularly 
hold water — some information I have this morn- 
ing in the way of a positive denial of the War 
Office points that way, unless tlie sharp denial is 
conceivable quand m^me. The only thing is that 
there remains an extraordinary residuum of fact 
to he accounted for: it being indisputable hy too 
much convergence of testimony that trains upon 
trains of troops seen in the light of day, and not 
recognised by innumerable watchers and woncler- 
ers as English, were pouring down from the north 
and to the east during the end of last week and the 
beginning of tliis. It seems difficult that tliere 
should have been that amount of variously scat- 
tered hallucination, misconception, fantastication 
or whatever — ^yet I chuck up the sponge I 

Far from brilliant the news to-day of course, 
and likely I am afraid to act on your disposition 
to go back to Paris; which I think a very gallant 
and magnificent and ideal one, but which at the 
same time I well understand, within you, the ur- 
gent force of. I feel I cannot take upon myself 
to utter any relevant remark about it at all-^any 
plea against it, which you wouldn’t in the least 
mind, once the thing detemdned for you, or any 
in favour of it, which you so intensely don’t a'eqiiire, 
I understand too well— that’s the devil of such a 
state of mind about everything. Whatever resolu- 
tion you take and apply you will put it tlirough 
to your very highest honour and accomplishment 
01 service; su7' quoi I take off my hat to you down 
to the gi’ound, and only desire not to worry you 
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with vain words. ... I kind of hanker for any 
scrap of really domestic fact about you all that I 
may be able to extract from Frederick if he comes. 
But I shall get at you again quickly in this way, 
and am your all-faithfuUest 

Henry James. 


To Mrs. Wharton. 

It will be remembered that the first news of the bom- 
bardineiit of Rheims Cathedral suggested greater destruc- 
tion than was the fact at that time. The wreckage was 
of course carried much further before the end of the war. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

September 21st, 1914. 

Dearest Edith, 

Rheims is the most unspeakable and im- 
measurable horror and infamy — and what is ap- 
palling and heart-brealdng is that it’s "/or ever 
and ever/'’ But no words fill the abyss of it— nor 
touch it, nor relieve one’s heart nor light by a spark 
the blackness; the ache of one’s howl and the an- 
guish of one’s execration aren’t mitigated by a 
shade, even as one brands it as the most hideous 
crime ever perpetrated againt the mind of man. 
There it was — and now all the tears of rage of all 
the bereft millions and all the crowding curses of 
ail the wondering ages will never bring a stone of 
it back! Yet one tries— even now— tries to get 
something from saying that the measure is so full 
as to overflow at last in a sort of vindictive deluge 
(though for all the stones tliat that will replace!) 
and that the arm of final retributive justice be- 
comes by it an engine really in some degree pro- 
portionate to tlie act. I positively do think it helps 
me a little, to tliink of how they can be made to 
wear the shame, in the pitiless glare of history, 
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forever ami ever— mul luA even to get rid of it 
when they are nmdtieneti. literally, by the weiglit. 
And for that tiie preparatiiUiH nnint lmv(! already 
at thin hour begun: how can't they he hh a Iremen- 
dmiH foree tlghling tai the aide, ilglUing in the very 
lihreK, (if Frtmeef I think loo aomehow-' though 
I don’t know te%, prnetienlly— of lutw nothing 
eoneeivahle eould have st» dinnned and dinhed them 
f(irever in our great nrl-loving eountry I 
, , . If you go on Thursday I eau’L hope to aee 
you again* ftjr the present, Imt ail my ItleHKinga 
on ail your HplemlitI re-solulion, your eimrage and 
ehnrily! lUglit must you Im not t(i lake? haek with 
you any of your I'ingllshry— it's no plnec^ for them 
vet. Frederiek will hang on your llrat aignnl t(t 
Imu again— and meiiiiwhile k a very great lioon 
to me, I wish I eould do Homelhiug for While, if 
(as I take it) lie slays behind; pul hun up at Llie 
Athenaeum or somelliing. , . . All homage ami 
aiVeelion lo you. dearest Kdilli, from your desolate 
and devoted old 

IL J, 


Ttt Mrn. T, A. iVrr;/. 


Dictated, 


Lamb Hinise, Eye. 

September 1014. 

^fy dear Lilia, 

Forgive my urn? of tluK fieree legibility to 
Hpeak to you in my now at best faltering aeeents. 
AVe cat and drink, and talk and walk and think, 
we slec]! and wake and live and breathe only the 
AVar, and it is a biller n*gimeu enough and mteh 
UN, franklv, I hoped I sboiddn'l live on, diHillu- 
sioned nml liorror-ridden, lo see the like of< Not, 
however, tliat there isn’t im uplifting and thrilling 
aide to it, as far na this country ii coneerned, whidi 
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makes unspeakably for interest, makes one at hours 
forget all the dreadfulness and cling to what it 
means in another way. What it above all means, 
and has meant for me all summer, is that, looking 
almost straight over hence from the edge of the 
Channel, toward the horizon-rim just beyond the 
curve of which the infamous violation of Belgium 
has been all these weeks kept up, I haven’t had to 
face the shame of our not having drawn the sword 
for the massacred and tortured Flemings, and not 
having left our inestimable France, after vows 
exchanged, to shift for herself. England all but 
grovelled in the dust to the Kaiser for peace up to' 
the very latest hour, but when his last reply was 
simply to let loose his hordes on Belgium in silence, 
with no account of the act to this country or to 
France beyond the most fatuously arrogant “Be- 
cause I choose to, damn you I” in all recorded his- 
tory, there began for us here a process of pulling 
ourselves together of which the end is so far from 
being yet that I feel- it as only the most rudimen- 
tary beginning. Plowever, I said I couldn’t talk 
— and liere I am talking, and I mustn’t go on, it 
all takes me too far; I must only feel that all youi- 
intelligence and all your sympathy, yours and dear 
Thomas’s, and those of every one of you, is in- 
tensely with us — and that tlie appalling and crown- 
ing horror of the persistent destruction of Rheims, 
which we just learn, isn’t even wanted to give the 
measm’e of the insanity of ferocity and presump- 
tion against which Europe is maldng a stand. Do 
ask Thomas to write me a participating word: and 
think of me meanwhile as very achingly and shakily 
but still all confidently and faithfully yours, 

Henry James. 
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To Miss Rlwda Broughton. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

October 1st, 1914, 

My dear Rhoda, 

. , . For myself, with Peggy’s necessary de- 
parture from my side some tlu’ee weeks ago, I 
could no longer endure the solitudinous (and plati- 
tudinous) side of my rural retreat; I found I 
simply ate my heart out in the state of privation 
of converse (any converse that counted) and of 
remoteness from the source of information — as our 
information goes. So, having very blessedly this 
perch to come to, here I am while the air of super- 
ficial summer still reigns, London is agitating but 
interesting — ^in certain aspects I find it even quite 
uplifting — and the mere feeling that the huge 
burden of one’s tension is shared is something of 
a relief, even if it does show tlie strain as so much 
reflected back to one. Immensely do I understand 
the need of younger men to take refuge from it in 
doing, for all they are worth — to be old and dod- 
dering now is for a male person not at all glorious. 
But if to feel, with consuming passion, under the 
call of the great cause, is any sort of attestation of 
use, then I contribute my fond vibration. . . . 
During these few days in town I have seen almost 
no one, and tliis London, which is, to the eye, im- 
mensely full of people (I mean of the sort who 
are not here usually at this season,) is also a 
strange, rather sinister London in the sense that 
‘^social intercourse” seems (and most naturally) 
scarcely to exist. I’m afraid that even your salon, 
were you here, would inevitably become more or 
less aware of the shrinkage. Let that console you 

a little for not yet setting it up. Dear little 

I shall try to see — ^I grieve deeply over her com-, 
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plication of horrors. We till have the latter, but 
some people {and those the most amiable and most 
innocent) seem to have them with an extra devilish 
twist. Not “sweets” to the sweet now, but a double 
dose of bitterness. It*s all a huge strain and a 
huge nightmare and a huge unspeakability but 
that isn’t my last word or my last sense. This 
great country has found, and is still more finding, 
certain parts of herself again that had seemed for 
long a good deal lost. But here they are now- 
magnificent; and we haven’t yet seen a quarter of 
them. The whole will press down the scale of 
fortune. What we all are together (in our so un- 
equal ways) “out for” we shall do, through thick 
and thin and whatever enoi-mity of opposition. We 
sufficiently want to and we sufficiently can — ^both 
by material and volition. Therefore if we don t 
achieve, it will only be because we have lost our 
essential, our admhable, our soundest and round- 
est identity— and that is simply inconceivable to 
your faithful and affectionate old 

Henry James. 


To Edniwid Gosse. 

The allusions in the following arc to an article of Mr. 
Gossc’s on the effect of the war of 1870 upon Tren^ch 
literature, and to the publication at this moment of H. J. s 
Notes on Novelists. 

Dictated. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

October 15th, 1914. 

My dear Gosse, . 

. . . Yom* article for die Edinburgh is ot an 
admirable interest, beautifully done, for the num- 
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Iter uf tliingN' Hi Impinly iiiul v tvitlly t'\|)rfHsed \\\ 
it, luul atUu’hinK iiliuKt-tlaT from its t-mutiun niul 
its truth, Ilt*w imu’h. uhis, tti sny i>n the whole 
Iiorlentous issut* (I iih*«u the loirtieulnr one you 
drill with) muNl one feel thi n- i-* nod the more 
the further iihout one ItHikti niul thinks t It mnkes 
mo muoli wnnl lu m* you luust 

speedily arrnnj^c for timt. I run prohahly doing 
on Siiturdtiy Homething very long out of order for 
mo going lo ajU'iul Hundtiy with a frioiul nonr 
town; hut tt-H ipnokly m piM»Mhh' in ?^t week slmll 1 
nppoid to you to fume Hutl lunrh willi mei in fnefc 
why not now ask you lo let it Ur ritlu-r on 'rurmlny 
or \Vrdrtt*m!rty, :iOlh or Ulst, as you Ursl. hrrr, 
at t.i'UU A wWil na to tins at any time np to TurS" 
day n.m., and Uy Irlephonr as well m any other- 
how, will be all Hiilllrirnl. 

Momentous indeed your rreall, with sneh exneli- 
lutie and authority, tu the elTret in UVanee of tlw 
1H7U-71 eataelysin, and interesling to me m hring- 
ing Imek what I mtih to my*i‘lf to have hren then 
almost eiosely present at; so that the sense of it all 
again Hushes for me. I rernemlwr liow the death 
of the immemie old Ihitims didn't in the lenst 
emerge to the imkiai eye, and how t»ne vaguely 
heard that piHir tiaulier, 'lihrariau to the UbU" 
preHs,” had in a day found everything give way 
fieneidh him and let him go down and down! ^Vl 1 at 
analogies verily, I fear, with mmie of our pre»nt 
asnet'U and pro»|»eeUi I didn’t m> mueh m know 
till your page ttild me that Jules J^mmitre was 
killed hy that stroke; aw'fuUy tragie and patlietie 
fael, GnuUt-r but just survive*! the wliole other 
eonvubion— it had led to ids death early in *7<k 
Kelieitous Saiute-Heiive, who had got tmt of the 
way, witli his ineoinparahle penelratiom just the 
preeeding year! Had I t*ren at y*mr cllmw I 
should have suggestetl a toneh or two ahout dear 
old (korge Hand, holding mU thr<nigh the darknesn 
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at Nohant, but even there giving out some lights 
that are caught up in her letters of the moment. 
Beautiful that you put the case as you do for the 
newer and younger Belgians, and affirm it with 
such emphasis for Verhaeren — at present, I have 
been told, in this couniry. Immense my respect 
for those who succeed in going on, as you tell of 
Gaston Paris’s having done during that dreadful 
winter and created life and force by doing. I my- 
self find concentration of an exfa'eme difficulty: 
the proportions of things have so changed and one’s 
poor old “values” received such a shock. I say to 
myself that this is all the more reason why one 
should recover as many of them as possible and 
keep hold of them in the very interest of civilisation 
and of the honom- of our race; as to which I am 
certainly right — but it takes some doing I Tremen- 
dous the little fact you mention (though indeed I 
had taken it for granted) about the absolute cessa- 
tion of ^’s last “big sale” after Aug. 1st. Very 

considerable his haul, fortunately— and if gathered 
in 1 — up to the eve of the fell hour. . . . All I my- 
self hear from Paris is an occasional word from 
Mrs. Wharton, who is full of ardent activity and 
ingenious devotion there — a really heroic plunge 
into the breach. But this is all now, save that I 
am sending you a volume of gat!iered-in (for the 
first time) old critical papers, the publication of 
which was arranged for in the spring, and the book 
then printed and seen through the press, so that 
there has been for me a kind of painful inevitability 
in its so grotesquely and false-notedly coming out 
now. But no — I also say to myself — nothing seri- 
ous and felt and sincere, nothing “good,” is any- 
thing but essentially in order to-day, whether eco- 
nomically and “attractively” so or notl Put my 
volume at any rate away on a high shelf— to be 
taken down again only in the better and straighter 
light that I invincibly believe in the dawning of. 
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Ii(‘l ino hfur, httwevcr sparely, ahtmt 'ruestlny or 
Wt*tliiestliiy luitl lielieve me all railhfully yinirs, 

IIkxuv’ Jamks, 


To MisH (trmr NurttuK 

“W, I‘« n." iH Willmiii Drtnviti, hraUu'r iit I«w tn 
(iuirh'M KUal Nnrlmi. '*UU*lmrir’ i« llif latti r’ji ^uni, 
Dim lnr af tiu* Atitfrienii Sriam! af Arrluu'ulni^y in Utuui*, 
kI timr in (}rj<niti»ni>( a laattir niMlitihiiii'c' uf 

Aiiu'i'iVtui vMUiiitri'ra in Krniav. Ut' ttalmpptly tlinl uf 
ill PnriN, IPIH. 

21 Carlyle Matisltins, 

Cht-yiif Walk, S.W. 

Oetnher Uith. HIM. 

Very dear old Friend, 

Ilow eim I lliiink you eutnigh for tlie deep 
iulellip:t'iire and syinpalliy of your lieautiful and 
loiu'hiu/^ litlle leUt?r, this nioruinif reeeived, or suf- 
IlcieiiHy Ideas the impulst^ iluU made you write Hi 
For really the strain and stress of the wlude httr- 
rildy huge ease over Iiere is mieh that the Imtid of 
imderslimdiug and Nympnlhy renehed tmt aeroHs the 
sea enuses a grateful vihraluui, and among all our 
vibrations those of graliiutle ilon't m-em appointed 
to he till the whtde the most numerous: though in- 
deetl I nnistn’lHpeak as if witliin mr very own huge 
Neupe we have nat plenty of tliose ltH»[ M*hat we 
irnn feel, or that the individunl, poor resisting-ns- 
he-ean creature, may on sueh a scale feel, and so 
intensely and potently, xvUh the endlessly imdti" 
tmlinous others who are snhjeel Iti tlie same assatdt, 
and sueh humlreds ttf thousands of ttiem to so mueh 
pealer—ihis is verily his main great spiritual har- 
bourage; since so many of those tliat need more 
or less to serve have heerane now hut llie waste of 
^valerHI Happy are Ihtwe of your and my gt*nera" 
lion, ill very truth, wlm have been able, or mgy 
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still be, to do as dear W. E, D. so enviably did, 
and close their eyes without the sense of deserting 
their post or dodging their duty. We feel, don’t 
we? that we have stuck to and done ours long 
enough to have a right to say “Oh, this wasn’t in 
the bargain ; it’s the claim of Eate only in the form 
of a ruffian or a swindler, and with such I’ll have 
no dealing:” — the perfection of which felicity, I 
have but just heard, so long after the event, was 
that of poor dear fine Jules Lemaitre, who, unwell 
at the end of July and having gone down to his own 
little native pays^ on the Loire, to be soignS^ read 
in the newspaper of the morrow that war upon 
Trance had been declared, and fell back on the 
instant into a swoon from which he never awoke. 

, . . The happiest, almost the enviable (except 
those who may emulate William) are the younger 
doers of things and engagers in action, like our 
admirable Richard (for I find him so admirable!) 
whom I can’t sufficiently commend and admire for 
having thrown himself into Paris, where he can 
most serve. But I won’t say much more now, save 
that I think of you with something that I should 
call the liveliest renewal of affection if my affec- 
tion for you had ever been less than lively I I re- 
joice in whatever Peggy has been able to tell you 
of me ; but don’t you, on your side, fall into the 
error of regretting that she came back. I have 
done nothing so much since her departure as bless 
the day of it; so wrong a place does this more and 
more become for those whose life isn’t definitely 
fixed here, and so little could I have borne the 
anxiety and responsibility of having her on my 
mind in addition to having myself I Have me on 
yours, dearest Grace, as much as you like, for it 
is exquisitely sensible to me that you so faithfully 
and tenderly do; and that does nothing but good 
— real helpful good, to yours ail affectionately, 

Henry James. 
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To Mrn, Whorton. 

A pn«sngt' (trniiiilntrd hv 5f. Alfml di* Bnint, Aiulr^) 
from If. J.'« Irllor Iti Mm. Wlittrl«m of SjpUjnU’r Mrtl 
(Nfo nboYc) hml Inrn nwil ni h oin tiiig of tio* Afmlfmu* 

l''rivn^‘ni«j*, «ntl putilisluil tti Ua* Jtmrmi} tltrn JUImls, 'I'lir 
IIdh*l il*l^nu, wrt» ttt this limi* tiu* lirntl»jUMrlfr?i gf llu' 
Ih’itidi C‘r 0 i»ii Hotnfly in I’mris. 

Cttrlyk MunmttiiH, Cliryiu? W«ik, S.AV. 

Ot’luhijr I7th, IU14, 

Very dear nlil KriuiitU 

YesU;rdny caiiu? ytmr liruvy witli hn 

Iwu so reniarkabic eiu‘lnsurt*s aiul also tin* inltMVNt- 
ing unu knt nit* tu n-nd by Dnrolby Ward, ’['lu* 
siame Llu;y givt? iim of your luToiy toositJii ttud 
vulnur is Honmthing I can't expruss — imv more thim 
I need to for vour pcrfiTl nssurance tif it. I’oxled 
here in Tiomfon your letter wan by the Wrdlcr 
(Jays, wlumi I hunger ami thirst for, Uiough with- 
nut Imving as yet got more inlii Umi-ii than thrnugli 
a tclt'ijlinite message tm their helniir an hour ago 
b;^’ the manager, or whoever, of their South Ken- 
suigton HoUd. 1 most unfitrtuimtely can't see 
them this p.rn. iw they pruposed, ns I am htHjked 
for the long un-prcccdcnteil adveidnre of going 
down for a couple of nights in Qu'aere; hi response 
to a most touching mul not-tn-lic-resistcd leller 
from its master. G. I,, and V, I., arc hoth to lie 
there apijnrentlyj and X really rather welcome the 
hreak for a few liours wUJi the nllterwise unhroken 
liiteli of liondon, However, let me not so mueli 
ns name that in presence of your tremendous pileli 
of .Paris', which however is nil mixed, in rny con- 
sciousness with yours, so that the intensity of yours 
drums thrtiugh, all the while, as the hig note. With 
all my heart do I bless Uie booming work (thougli 
not tlic hooming anything else) which makes for 
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you from day to day the valid carapace, the in- 
vincible, if not perhaps strictly invulnerable, ar- 
mom'. So golden-plated you shine straight over 
at me — and at us all I 

Of the liveliest interest to me of course the 
D6bats version of the poor old Rheims passage of 
my letter to you at the time of the horror — in re- 
spect to which I feel so greatly honoured by such 
grand comdesj^ shown it, and by the generous trans- 
lation, for which I shall at the first possible mo- 
ment write and thank Saint Andre, from whom I 
have also had an immensely revealing small photo- 
graph of one of the aspects of the outraged cathe- 
dral, the vividest picture of tlie ii’reparahle ravage. 
Splendid indeed and tiaily precious your report 
of the address of that admirable man to the Rheims 
tribunal at the hour of supreme trial. I eclio with 
all my soul your lively homage to it, and ask 
myself if anything on earth can ever have been so 
blackly grotesque (or grotesquely blacki) as the 
sublimely smug proposal of the Germans to wipe 
off the face of the world as a living force— substi- 
tuting for it apparently their portentous, their 
cmnbrous and complicated idiom — the race that has 
for its native incomparable tone, such form, such 
speech, such reach, such an expressional conscious- 
ness, as humanity was on that occasion honoured 
and, so to speak, transfigured, by being able to find 
(M. Louis Bossu aidingl) in its chords. What a 
splendid creation of life, on the excellent nian s 
pai't, just by play of the resource most familiar 
and most indispensable to him! 

This is all at this moment. ... I have still five 
pounds of your cheque in hand— wanting only to 
bestow it where I ]>i’actically see it used. I haven t 
sent more to Rye, but conferred three a couple of 
days since on an apparently most meritorious, and 
most intelligently-worked, refuge for some 60 or 
70 that is being carried on, in the most fraternal 
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Npinl* hy a riMiI wnrkingH-lH-ss circk* at Hiiiimu*r- 
Muith. I jihalt tlislil ytmr Imlmu’i* with ftuml can*; 
uiul 1 (u-t’OKipauy m*ii uf yimr (ionatinua with a 
like Mini uf my tivvn, \Vv art* MMuIiiig nlT linn-n 
nuw fvrry day rt*Ki»larly M»in« 7 ur H JMiiukm 
]»ajH;rs lu tlu^ IloU*! 

Yoiirs ttJl ftiitlifuliy, 

IIknkv Oamkh. 


T« Thttmmi Pnr^f. 

Divlttlvd, 


My tlear Thonins, 


SO Carlylt* MaiiHiini’i, 
Cln*yiif Walk. S. W. 
■J3th Oft., ltU4. 


I havf had a taiujdt* uf Ifllfra frnin yini 
(if lain for whidi 1 Umnk ynu, Imt tkf foutciiU nf 
wliifk mtfk mt*, ymi wdll tmilfr*itnnd, kill iltrnngh 
nil tlm iilmtnit’lkin anti iiiipam^inin nml mIim-smuii 
tif iill mir ftiniiilitins hercj™lh« slmin and strfMi nf 
whifh MTiii ill tiiiifH soarrely In kt* knriie. Nfvt-r- 
thflfHH wu cin Iwar llit*ni-^tn my ufiiTif mamdik 
Cfully; Ml Hint if duriiiK tke vi-ry iiriil wffksi Uit* 
HfMNt! nf Urn imidit* iinrrnr wkifli wfmed tn 
Imvu kffii apiininU-tl tn pnifitm Hit* Omd nf 

my cnm(fitmi.nt*!iH wnn nnlliiiig kut j*ifkt'ning and 
nvfrwhflming, mi luiw 1 havt* liml nn, an wt* all 
Imvf, into miidt of iirmlhei* visions I nl Ifast fffl 
and take such mi mtert*Ht in Urn preM-nl splendid 
activity mid position and oillce nf this enmdry, and 
in all ilm lino irnpnHnricc of it that kcats upon one 
from all round, that the whole cfct is uplifting 
arul thrilling and ctuisniltig enough to cnrrv one 
Ihrough whatever darkness, whatever dismals, As 
I think I said in a few words some weeks ago to 
Lilia, dear old Knglnntl is not a vvlnt less stiund, 
less fundamentally mine, than she ever was, hul 
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in fact ever so much finer and inwardly wiser, and 
has been appointed by the gods to find herself 
again, without more delay, in some of those aspects 
and on some of those sides that she had allowed 
to get too much overlaid and encrusted. She is 
doing this in the grand manner, and I can only say 
that I find the spectacle really splendid to assist at. 
After three months in the country I came back to 
London early, sequesta’ation there not at all an- 
swering for nerves or spirits, and find myself in 
this place comparatively nearer to information and 
to supporting and suggestive contact. I don’t say 
it doesn’t all at the best even remain much of the 
nightmare that it instantly began by being: but 
gleams and rifts come through as from high and 
bedimmed, yet far-looking and, as it were, promis- 
ing and portending windows: in fine I should feel 
I had lost sometSng that ministers to life and 
knowledge if our collective experience, for all its 
big black streaks, hadn’t been imposed on us. Let 
me not express myself, none the less, as if I could 
really thus talk about it all; I can’t — it’s all too 
close and too horrific and too unspeakable and too 
immeasureable. The facts, or the falsities, of 
“news” reach you doubtless as much as they reach 
us here — or rather with much more _ licence : and 
really what I have wanted most to say is how deeply 
I rejoice in the sympathetic sense of your words, 
few of these as your couple of notes have devoted 
to it. You speak of some other things — that is of 
the glorious "Institute,” and of the fond severance 
of your connection wi'& it, and other matters*, hut 
I suppose you will understand when I say that we 
are so shut in, roundabout, and so pressed upon 
by our single huge consciousness of the pubhc 
situation, that all other sounds than those that im- 
mediately belong to it pierce the thick medium but 
with a muffled effect, and that in fine nothing really 
draws breath among us but the multitudinous 
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ri-ulitit'.s itf tiu* Wttr. Think wlir^t it mn^t lii* whc'n 
even Iho intrmHt nf lli«* liistiinto InvunifH ttiin rnul 
fiihitl iUit 1 wtinT nllt?mpt Ui writi' yu\i i\ word 
of n-nlly t*urri*nt history niioifnl history hy Uitj 
time it n'm’hes ymi I throw mystdf hnok Uinnigh 
all our anxirties niiil UnetimtiouN, whieh 1 do my 
best not to Iw Ht tliL* inoiiiontary inrn’y of, one way 
or the other, to I’ertniii deeii fundmuentnls, wldeli 
I oan’l go into eitluT. Imt whirh hecomo vivid iintl 
austuiniog lu-rt* in the light of nil one mrs nml Mh 
and grHUTwUy takes in. I iind the general eoiib 
munily, the whole scene of energy, imnienHely sim- 
Inining and inspiring- so great a tiling, every way, 
to he present at that it nlmtmt salves over the ioum'l- 
ing sense of all Uie horrors: though indeed nothing 
enn mitigtUc the huge Heigian one. the faet, not 
seen for uenluries, of virtnallv a whole nation, 
Imnnkas and innoeent, driven fi*rth into ruin and 
iniiit*ry, aulTering of the most hideous sort and on 
the most unpreeetlenUnl scale-- unless it he the way 
that h’lnglaml ia making a tremendoim pair of the 
tenderest arms to gather them into her ample, hut 
so crowded lap. That \n the most haunting thing, 
hut the oppreitsirm and ohsession are all heavy 
enough, and the waking un to Uiem again each 
morning after the night’s ohlivion. if one has at nil 
fftit it. is a really batl ninmeul to mm. All life 
indeed resolves itself into the most ferianous prne- 
tiue m passing bad moments. . . . Htaml all of 
you to your guna, and think and htdieve how you 
can really and measuraldy nml morallv hehi usi 
Yours, dear Thomas, all faiUifullv, 
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To Henry James, jvmor. 

Dictated. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

October 30th, 1914, 

Dearest Harry, 

, . . Any “news,” of the from day to day 
kind, would be stale and flat by the time this reaches 
you — and you know in New York at the moment 
of my writing, very much what we know of our 
grounds of anxiety and of hope, grounds of pro- 
ceeding and production, moral and material, in 
every sort and shape. If we only had at this mo- 
ment the extra million of men that the now so more 
or less incredible optimism and amiability of our 
spirit toward Germany, during these last abysmal 
years, kept knocking the bottom out of our having 
or preparing, the benefit and the effect would be 
heavenly to think of. And yet on the other hand 
I partly console myself for the comparatively awk- 
ward and clumsy fact that we are only growing 
and gathering in that amount of reinforcement 
now, by the shining light it throws on England’s 
moral position and attitude, her predominantly in- 
curable good-nature, the subli^ty or the egregious 
folly, one scarcely knows which to call it, of her . 
innocence in face of the most prodigiously massed 
and worked-out intentions of aggression of which 
“history furnishes an example,” So it is 
though the country has become at a bound the 
hugest workshop of every sort of preparation con- 
ceivable, the men have, in the matter of numbers, 
to be wrought into armies after instead of before 
• — which has always been England’s sweet old wa^ 
and has in the past managed to suffice, The stuff 
and the material fortunately, however, are admi- 
i-able— having had already time to show to what 
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tune they are ; and, as I think I wrote your Mother* 
the other day, one feels the resources, alike of char- 
acter and of material, in the way of men and of 
every other sort of substance, immense; and so, 
not consenting to be heaved to and fro by the short 
view or the news of the moment, one rests one’s 
mind on one or two big general convictions — 
primarily perhaps that of the certainty that Ger- 
many’s last apprehension was that of a prolonged 
war, that it never entered for a moment into the 
arrogance of her programme, that she has every 
reason to find such a case ultra-grinding and such 
a prospect ultra-^dismal: whereas nothing else was 
taken for granted here, as an absolute grim neces- 
sity, from the first. But I am writing you remarks 
quite as I didn’t mean to; you have had j)lenty of 
these — at least Irving Street has had — before ; and 
what I would a thousand times rather have, is some 
remarks from there, be they only of an ardent 
sympathy and participation — as of course what- 
ever else in the world could they be? I am so 
utterly and passionately enlisted, up to my eyes 
and over my aged head, in the gi-eatiiess of our 
cause, that it fairly sickens me not to find every 
imagination rise to it: tlie case — the case of the 
failure to rise — ^then seems to me so base and abject 
an exliibitionl And yet I remind myself, even as 
I say [it], that the case has never reaUy once hap- 
pened to me — I have personally not encountered 
any low likeness of it; and thei’efore should rather 
have said that it wcmld so horrifically affect me if 
it were supposable. England seems to me, at the 
present time, in so magnificent a position before the 
world, in respect to the history and logic of her 
action, that I don’t see a grain in the scale of her 
rightness that doesn’t count for attestation of it; 
and in short it really "makes up” almost for some 
of the huge horrors that constantly assault our 
vision, to find one can be on a "side,” with all one’s 
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weight, that one never supposed likely to be offered 
one in such perfection, and that has only to be ex- 
posed to more and more light, to make one more 
glory, so to speak, for one’s attachment, for one’s 
association. 

Saturday^ Oct. 31st. I had to break this off 
yesterday, and now can’t do much for fear of miss- 
ing today’s, a Saturday’s American post. Only 
everything I tried yesterday to say is more and 
more before me — all feelings and impressions in- 
tensifying by their very nature, as they do, from 
day to day under the general outward pressure, 
literally the pressure of eooperience they from houi’ 
to hour receive; such experience and such pressure 
for instance as my having pulled up for . a few 
minutes, as I was beginning this again, to watch 
from my windows a great swinging body of the 
London Scottish, as one supposes, marching past 
at the briskest possible step with its long line of 
freshly enlisted men behind it. These are now in 
London, of course, impressions of every hour, or 
of every moment; but there is always a particular 
big tlu’ill in the collective passage of the stridingly 
and just a bit flappingly kilted and bonneted, when 
it isn’t a question of mere parade or exercise, as 
we have been used to seeing it, but a suggestion, 
everything in the air so aiding, of a real piece of 
action, a charge or an irresistible press forward, 
on the field itself. Of a like suggestion, in a gen- 
eral way, was it to me yesterday afternoon to have, 
gone again to see my — already “my” I — poor Bel- 
gian wounded at St. Bartholomew’s; with whom 
it’s quite a balm to one’s feelings to have established 
something of a helpful relation, thanks to the 
power of freedom of speech, by which I mean use 
of idiom, between us — and tlianks again to ones 
so penetrating impression of their stricken and 
bereft patience and mild fatalism. Not one of 
those with whom I talked the last time had yet 
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come by the shadow of a clue or trace of any 
creature belonging^ to him, young wife or child or 
parent or brother, in all the tliick obscurity of their 
scatterment; and once more I felt the tremendous 
force of such convulsions as the now-going-on in 
wrenching and dislocating the presupposable and 
rendering the actual monstrous of the hour, what- 
ever it is, aU the suffering creature can feel. Even 
more interesting, and in a different way, naturally, 
was a fm’ther hour at St. B’s with a couple of 
wardsful of British wounded, just straight back, 
by extraordinary good fortune, from the terrific 
fighting, round about Ypres, which is still going 
on, but from which they had been got away in their 
condition, at once via Saint-Nazaire and South- 
ampton; three or four of whom, all of the Grena- 
dier Guards, who seemed genuinely glad of one’s 
approach (not being for the time at all otherwise 
visited,) struck me as quite ideal, and natural 
soldier-stuff of the easy, the bright and instinctive, 
and above all the, in this country, probably quite 
inexhaustible, kind. Those I mention were intelli- 
gent specimens of course— one picked them out 
rather for their intelligent faces; but the ease, as 
I say, the goodhumour, the gaiety and simplicity, 
witliout the ghost of swagger, of their individual 
adaptability to their job, made an impression of 
them about as satisfactory, so to speak, as one 
could possibly desire it. . . . But this is all now-— 
and you’ll say it’s enough I Ever your affectionate 
old Uncle, 


Henby James. 
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To Hugh Walpole. 

Mr. Wftlpole was at this time in Russia. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 
CheyneWalk, S.W, 
November 21st, 1914. 

Dearest Hugh, 

This is a great joy — ^your letter of Novem- 
ber 12th has just come, to my extreme delight, and 
I answer it, you see, wittiin a very few hours. It 
is by far the best letter you have ever written me, 
and I am touched and interested by it more than 
I can say. Let me tell you at once that I sent you 
that last thing in type-copy because of an anxious 
calculation that such a form would help to secure 
its safe arrival. Your own scrap was a signal of 
the probable non-ai-rival of anything that seemed 
in the least to defy legibility; therefore I said to 
myself that what was flagrantly and blatantly 
legible would presumably reach you. ... I had 
better make use of this chance, however, to give 
you an inkling of out affairs, such as they are, 
rather than indulge in mere surmises and desires, 
fond and faithful though these be, about your own 
eventualities. London is of course under all our 
stress very interesting, to me deeply and infinitely 
moving — but on a basis and in ways that make 
the life we have known here fade into grey mists 
of insignificance. People "meet” a little, but very 
little, every social habit and convention has brokm 
down, save with a few vulgarians and utter Kiis- 
takers (mistakers, I mean, about the decency of 
things;) and for myself, I confess, I find there are 
very few persons I care to see — only those to whom 
and to whose state of feeling I am really attaches 
Promiscuous chatter on tlie public situation and 
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the gossip thereanent of more or less wailing 
women in particular give unspeakably on niy 
nerves. Depths of sacred silence seem to me to 
prescribe themselves in presence of the sanctities 
of action of those who, in unthinkable conditions 
almost, are magnificently doing the thing. Then 
right and left are all the figures of mourning— 
though such proud erect ones — over the blow 
that has come to them. There the women are 
admirable — the mothers and wives and sisters ; the 
mothers in particular, since it’s so much the younger 
lives, the fine seed of tlie future, that are ofiered 
and taken. The rate at wliich they are taken is 
appalhng — but then I think of France and Rus- 
sia and even of .Germany herself, and the vision 
simply overwhelms and breaks the heart. “The 
German dead, the German deadl” I above all say 
to myself — in such hecatombs have they been ruth- 
lessly piled up by those who have driven them, from 
behind, to their fate; and it for the moment almost 
makes me forget Belgium — though when I reinetn- 
her that disembowelled countiy my heart is at once 
hardened to eoery son of a Hun. Belgium we 
have hugely and portentously with us ; if never in 
the world was a nation so driven forth, so on the 
other hand was one never so taken to another’s 
arms. And the Dutch have been nobly hospitable I 
. . . Immensely interesting what you say of the 
sublime newness of spirit of the great Russian 
people — of whom we are thinking here with the 
most confident admiration. I met a striking speci- 
men the other day who was oddly enough in the 
Canadian contingent (he had been living two or 
three years in Canada and had volunteered there;) 
and who was of a stature, complexion, expression, 
and above all of a shining candour, which made 
him a kind of army-corps in himself. . . , But 
goodnight, dearest Hugh. I sit here writing late, 
in the now extraordinary London blackness of 
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darkness and (almost) tension of stillness. The 
alarms we have had here as yet come to nothing. 
Please believe in the fond fidelity with ■ which I 
think of you. Oh for the day of reparation and 
reunion! I hope for you that you may have the 
great and terrible experience of Ambulance service 
at the front. Ah how I pray you also may receive 
this benediction from your affectionate old 

H. J. 


To Mrs. Wharton. 

Mr. Walter Berry had just passed through London 
on his way back to Paris from a brief expedition to Berlin. 
The revived work which H. J. was now carrying forward 
was The Sense of the Fast, 

21 Carlyle Mansions, Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

December 1st, 1914. 

Dearest Edith, 

Walter offers me kindly to carry you my 
word, and I don’t want him to go empty-handed, 
though verily only the poor shmnken sediment of 
me is practically left after the overwhelming and 
6crasant effect of listening to him on the subject 
of the transcendent high pitch of Berlin, i kick 
myself for being so flattened out by it, and ask 
myself moreover why I should feel it in any degree 
as a revelation, when it consists really of nothing 
but what one has been constantly saying to one s 
self— one’s mind’s eye perpetually blmlang at it, 
as presumably the ease— all these weeks and weeks. 
It’s the personal note of testimony that has caused 
it to knock me up— what has permitted this being 
the nature and degree of my unspeakable and 
abysmal sensibility where “our cause is concerned, 
and the fantastic force, the pi'odigious passion, 
with which my affections are engaged in it. ^ iliey 
grow more and more so— and my soul is in tiie 
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whole connection one huge sore ache. That makes 
me dodge lurid lights when I ought doubtless but 
personally to glare back at them — as under the 
effect of many of my impressions here I frequently 
do — or almost 1 For the moment I am quite floored 
—but I suppose I shall after a while pick myself 
up. I dare say, for that matter, that I am down 
pretty often — for I find I am constantly picking 
myself up. So even this time I don’t really de- 
spair. About Bel^um Walter was so admirably 
and unspeakably interesting — if the word be not 
mean for the scale of such tragedy — ^which you’ll 
have from him all for yourself. If I don’t call his 
Berlin simply interesting and have done with it, 
that’s because the very faculty of attention is so 
overestrained by it as to hurt. This takes you all 
my love. I have got back to trying to work — on 
one of three books begun and abandoned — at the 
end of some *‘30,000 words" — 15 years ago, and 
fished out of the depths of an old drawer at Lamb 
House (I sent Miss Bosanquet down to hunt it 
up) as perhaps offering a certain defiance of sub- 
'ject to the law by which most things now perish 
in the public blight. This does seem to kind of 
intrinsically resist — and I have hopes. But I must 
rally now before getting back to it. So pray for 
me that I do, and invite dear Walter to kneel by 
my side and believe me yom’ faithfully fond 

Henhy James. 
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To Mrs, T, S, Perry, 

Dictated, 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

December 11th, 1914. 

Dear and so sympathetic Lilia! 

I have been these many, by which I mean 
too many, days in receipt of yoi^ brave letter and 
impassioned sonnet — a combination that has done 
me, I assure you, no end of good. I so ache and 
yearn, here more or less on the spot, with the force 
of my interest in our public situation, I feel my- 
self in short such a glowing and flaring firebrand, 
that I can’t have enough of the blest article you 
supply, my standard of what constitutes enough 
being so highl . . . Your sonnet strikes me as 
very well made — ^which all sonnets from “female” 
pens are not; and since you invoke American asso- 
ciation with us you do the fine thing in invoking it 
up to the hilt. Of course you can all do us most 
good by simply feeling and uttering as the best 
of you do— there having come in my way several 
copious pronouncements by the American P^®®® 
than which it has seemed to me there could have 
been nothing better in the way of p^fect under- 
standing and happy expression. I 
myself in presence of some of them Oh blest and 
wondrous the miracle; the force of events, the light 
of our Cause, is absolutely inspiring the newspaper 
tone over there with the last thing one ever ex- 
pected it to have, style and the weight of style; 
so that all the good things are hterally on our side 

^^It’rdelightful to me to hear of your local tot- 
ting and sewing circle— it quite goes to my hea^rt 
in fact to catch your echo of the brave click of the 
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needles at gentle Hancock I They click under my 
own mild roof from morning to night, so that I 
can’t quite say why I don’t find my soup flavoured 
with Idiaki wool or my napldn inadvertently re- 
placed by a large grey sock. But the great thing 
is that it’s really a pity you ai’e not here for partici- 
pation in the fine old English tluill and throb of 
all that goes forward simply from day to day and 
that makes the common texture of our life: you 
would generously abomid in the sense of it, I feel, 
and be grateful for it as a kind of invaluable, a 
really cherishable, ‘T’ace” experience. One wouldn’t 
have to explain anytliing to you — you would take 
it all down in a gulp, the Idnd of gulp in which 
one has to indulge to keep from breaking down 
under the positive pang of comprehension and emo- 
tion. Two afternoons ago I caught that gulp, 
twice over, in the very act — ^while listening to that 
dear and affable Emile Boutroux make an ex- 
quisite philosophic address to the British Academy, 
which he had come over for the purpose of, and 
then hearing .the less consummate, yet sturdily 
sensitive and expressive Lord Chancellor (Hal- 
dane) utter to ham, in return, the thanks of the 
select and intense auditory and their sense of the 
beautiful and wonderful and unprecedented unison 
of nations that the occasion symbolised and cele- 
brated. In the quietest way in the world Bou- 
troux just escaped “breaking down” in his prelimi- 
nary reference to what this meant and how he 
felt, and just so the good Haldane grazed the same 
almost inevitable accident in speaking for us^ all 
us present and the whole public consciousness, 
when he addressed the lectui’er afterwards. What 
was so moving was its being so utterly unrehearsed 
and immediate — ^its coming, on one side and the 
other, so of itself, and being a sort of thing that 
hasn’t since God knows when, if ever, found itself 
taking place between nation and nation. I kind 
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of wish that the U.S.A, were not (though of neces- 
sity, I admit) so absent from this feast of friend- 
ship; it figiu’es for me as such an exti-aordinary 
luxury that the whirligig of time has turned up 
for us such an intimacy of association with France 
and that France so exquisitdy responds to it. I 
quite tasted of the quality of tliis last fact two 
nights ago when an English- officer, a most sane 
and acute middle-aged Colonel, dined with me and 
another friend, and gave us a real vision of what 
the presence of the British forces in the field now 
means for the so extraordinarily intelligent and 
responsive French, and what a really unprecedent- 
ed relation (I do wish to goodness we were in itl) 
between a pair of fraternising and reciprocating 
people it represents. The trutli is of course that 
the British participation has been extraordinarily, 
quite miraculously, effective and sustaining, has 
had in it a quality of reinforcement out of propor- 
tion to its numbers, though these are steadily grow- 
ing, and that all the intelligence of the wonderful 
France simply floods the case with appreciation 
and fraternity; these tilings shown in the charming 
way in which the French most of all can show the 
iike'under full inspii’ation. Yes, it’s an association 
that I do permit myself at wanton moments to 
wish that we, in our high worthiness to be of it, 
weren’t so out oft But I mustn’t, my dear* Lilia, 
go maundering on. Intercede with Thomas to the 
effect of his writing me some tlioroughly, some 
intensely and immensely participating word, for 
the further refreshment of my soul. It is refreshed 
here, as well as ravaged, oh at times so ravaged: 
by the general sense of what is maturing and mul- 
tiplying, steadily multiplying, on behalf of the 
Allies — out of the immediate circle of whose effec- 
tively stored and steadily expanding energies we 
reach over to a slightly bedimmed but inexpressible 
Russia with a deep-felt sense that before we have 
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all done with it together she is going somehow to 
emerge as the most interesting, the most original 
and the most potent of us all. Let Thomas take 
to himself from me that so I engage on behalf of 
his chosen people! Yours and his and the Daugh- 
ter’s all intimately and faithfully, 

Henry James. 

To Edmv/nd Gosse. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

December 17th, 1914. 

My dear Gosse, 

This is a scratch of postscript to my note 
this evening posted to you — ^prompted by the con- 
sciousness of not having therein made a word of 
reply to your question as to what I ‘‘think of 
things.” The recovered pressure of that question 
makes me somehow positively want to say that (I 
think) I don’t “think” of them at all — though I 
try to; that I only feel, and feel, and toto jours feel 
about them unspeakably, and about nothing else 
whatever — feeling so in Wordsworth’s terms of 
exaltations, agonies and loves, and (our) uncon- 
querable mind. Yes, I kind of make out withal 
that through our insistence an increasing purpose 
runs, and that one’s vision of its final effect 
(though only with the aid of time) grows less and 
less dim, so that one seems to find at moments it’s 
almost sharp! And meanwhile what a purely 
suicidal record for themselves the business of yes- 
terday — the women and children (and babes in 
arms) slaughtered at Scarborough and Whitby, 
with their turning and fleeing as soon as ever they 
had killed enough for the moment. Oh, I do 
“think” enough to believe in retribution for that. 
So I’ve kind of answered you. 

Ever yours, 

Henry James, 
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To Miss Grace Norton. 

This follows on the letter to Miss Norton of Oct. 16, 
1914, dealing with the work in France of her nephew, 
Richard Norton. 

Dictated. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

January 1st, 1915. 

Dearest Grace I 

I waste no time in explaining again how 
reduced I am to the use of this machinery hy the 
absolute physical effect on my poor old organism 
of the huge tension and oppression of our condi- 
tions here — to say nothing of the moral effect, with 
winch the other is of course intensely mixed. I can 
tell you better thus moreover than by any weaker 
art what huge satisfaction I had yesterday in an 
hour or two of Richard’s company; he having gen- 
erously found time to lunch with me during two 
or three days that he is snatching away from the 
Front, under urgency of business. _ I gathered 
from him that you hear from him with a certain 
frequency and perhaps some fulness — I know it’s 
always his desire that you shall; but even so you 
perhaps scarce take in how "perfectly splendid” 
lie is — though even if you in a manner do I want 
to put it on record to you, for myself, that I find 
him unmitigatedly magnificent. It s impossible 
for me to overstate my impression pi his intelligent 
force, his energy and lucidity, his gallantry and 
resolution, or of the success the unswerving appli- 
cation of these things is maldng for him and for 
his enterprise. Not that I should speak as if he 
and that were different matters-yhe is the enter- 
prise, and that, on its side, is his very self; and 
in fine it is a tremendous tonic — among a good 
many tonics that we have indeed, thank good- 
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ness I — to get the sense of his richly beneficen t 
activity. He seemed extremely well and “fit,” and 
suifered me to ply liim with all the questions that 
one’s constant longing here for a nearer view, com- 
bined with a land of shrinking terror of it, given all 
the misery the greatest nearness seems to reveaL 
makes one restlessly keep up. What he hafl 
probably told you, with emphasis, by letter, is 
the generalisation most sadly forced upon him — ■ 
the compai’ative supportability of the fact of tho 
wounded and the sick beside the desolating view 
of the ravaged refugees. He can help the formex' 
much more than the latter, and the ability to do 
his special job witli success is more or less sustain- 
ing and rewarding; but the sight of the wretched 
people with their villages and homes and resources 
utterly annihilated, and they simply staring at tho 
blaclmess of their ruin, with the very clothes oix 
their backs scarce left to them, is clearly something 
that would quite break the heart if one could afford 
to let it. If he isn’t able to give you the detail oF 
mucli of that tragedy, so much the better for you- — 
save indeed for your thereby losing too some ex- 
amples of how he succeeds in occasional mitigations 
quand mdme, thanks to the positive, the quite blest, 
ferocity of his passion not to fail of any service ho 
can with the least conceivability render. He was 
most interesting, he was altogether admirable, as 
to his attitude in the matter of going outside of 
the strict job of carrying the military sick and 
wounded, and them only, as the ancient “Genevfv 
Conventions” confine a Red Cross Ambulance to 
doing. There has been some perfunctory protest, 
not long since, on the part of some blank agent o f 
that (Red Cross) body, in relation to his picking 
up sti’icken and helpless civilians and seeing theiim 
as far as possible on their way to some desperate 
refuge or relief; whereupon he had given this critio 
full in the face the whole philosophy of his pro— 
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ceedings and intentions, letting tiie personap 
know that when the Germans ruthlessly broke 
every Geneva Convention by attempting to shell 
him and his cars and his wounded whenever they 
could spy a chance, he was absolutely for doing m 
mercy and assistance what they do m their dire 
brutality, and might be depended upon to convey 
not only every suffering civihan but any aimed 
Td trudging soldiers whom a blest cb»ce niight 
offer him? His remonstrant visitor remained blank 
and speechless, but at the same time duly im- 
prmed or even floored, and Dick will , have, I 
S. so far as any further or more senous pro- 
test is concerned, a-n absolutely free hand. 
Germans have violated with the last cynicism both 
the letter and the spirit of 

ever signed, and it’s little enough Riat the poor 
mtaliatin left us, not that “in fand.” y'hiel i^ Wc 
we may describe ourselves as despising, hut ttiat 
r Sere reparation of their ravage and mere 
scrappy aid to ourselves, should he compassed by 
Ss XnSe can compass it. . . . Richard told me 
yesterday that the aspect of London struck him 
Is having undergone a great change since Ins last 
i4h over— in the sense of the greater flagrancy 
of the- pressure of the War; and one feels that pei- 
feetly m the spot and without having 
and Lme hack for it There 

doubtless a much tighter ^ ‘f 

public consciousness, worked upon by ^ 
phenomena that are very penetrating h“e, hut that 
doubtless are reduced to ^‘^Sucness as le 

norted to you across the sea— when repoited at all, 
L most ol them can't he. Goodbye at any rate for 
“our. What I most wanted to give you was 
the strong side-wind and conveyed virtue of Dick s 
visit. I hope you are seeing rather more tlian less 
of Alice and Peggy, to whom I succeed in writing 
?retr things that if repeated 


m IJOTKUS OK U KNU V J A M IW luifi 

tti ymu n?* 1 JWMnrlimPS nrt\ help you to 

prttifut rtlluwniu’e for ymir trfuu'iulmisly 
altivi'hetl ohl friciul. 

IIkkuy 


Tt} Mrs. Dam 

TliU rrfpra to the Iom of n floe olil mollK-rry'-lrtH? llmt 
Imd atoiHf 00 tlw luirft nt luniih IfuilM?. 

21 C'nrlylt* ^^nnsi^nm, 

Ctmyiif Walk, S.W. 

January Ulh, IP15. 

My tirar Margaret, 

It been delightful to ino to hear from 
you even ou «ti mirry n aiilgtrl ns iiiy pmir old 
prostratotl tret*; wJiieh it wan mtmt kiml of you to 
gu anti lake a pitying lo*»k at. lie might have; 
gtme ml for mmv time, I think, in Urn nlmenea of 
an immUmUt gale“-hut omft* the fury of the iern- 
tient really eiem?em1ed he wm houml to give way, 
heeauHt* hist ptior old heart wan dead, hk immense 
oltl trunk hollow. He had no power to resist left 
when Uie aoulh-weisler eruight him hy hin vast 
tuul simply twisted hin head round and 
rmml It’s very «ad, for he was Uie making of 
Urn garden—liu was if in permm! and now I feel 
for Urn lime na if I didn’t eare wlmt lieeomes of 
interest wholly eollapaes. Hut what a folly 
la talfc of ttml prostration, among all the prostra- 
tions that surround usi One hears of them liere 
on every side— and tliey ifimisent (of eourse 1 am 
speaking of the inniuviernhle splendid yaung rnen, 
fallen in their flower) the enisningly black side of 
all the horrible hiiHiness, the irreparable dead loss 
of wlmi is most precious, the inestimable mjccl of 
lim folure, The m'r i» full of the sense of all that 
tlrcadfulncss— the echoes forenT in one’s ears, 
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Still, I haven’t wanted to wail to you— and don’t 
write you for that. London isn’t cheerful, but vast 
and dark and damp and very visibly depleted (as 
well may be!) and yet is ^so in a sense uplifting 
and reassuring, sudi an impression does one get 
here after all of the enormous resources of this 
empire. I mean that the reminders at every turn 
are so great. I see a few people — quite as many 
as I can do with ; for I find I can’t do with miscel- 
laneous chatter or make a single new acquaint- 
ance — look at a solitary new face save that of 
the wounded soldiers in hospital, whom I see some- 
thing of and find of a great and touching interest. 
Yet the general conditions of town I find the only 
ones I can do with now, and I am more glad than 
I can say to think of Mrs. Lloyd and her daugh- 
ters supplanting me, at their ease, at dear old L.H. 
I rejoice to hear from you of Beau’s fine outlook 
and I send him my aged blessing — as I do to his 
Father, who must take good comfort of him. I 
am afraid on the other hand that all these diluvian 
and otherwise devastated days haven’t contributed 
to the gaiety (I won’t say of “nations” — ^what will 
have become, forever, of that? but) of golfers pure 
and simple. I wonder about you much, and very 
tenderly, and wish you weren’t so far, or my agility 
so extinct. I find I think with dismay — positive 
terror— of a station or a train— more than once 
or twice a year. Bitter moreover the thought to 
me that you never seem now in the way of coming 
up. . . . 

Goodnight, dear Margaret. Yours all faith- 
fully, 


Heney James. 
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To the Hon. Kr«« ("hartt'riH, 

Curlvlr MiinsioitH, 

C\wym Walk. S.W. 

.lau. 2'^, U)l/S. 

^£v tk*nr Kvnn, 

' I am mtn* lU-qily lliau 1 t-nn say 

liv Iht? ttf vtmr so ndiiiiraltly vivid and in- 

u-c... sling IfUcr. . 1 t-nvy jsm inU'i.sOy y<mv 

tantnriluuly In ttltsi’ruvUnnJ 

in Uivsi? imiiu’nst* hialnrio cnnddinnH anti llius to 
hnvo had a hand »f yiair own in Iho must pro- 
ilimouH amnirntUni ot Iht* tmorgy anti m^amiLy oE 
man (“lmwt*vt'r misplumr'l) that Kundy van vvor 
have Iwm in’ the wnrld. h'm* thalH sake go on 
taking m many uoIvh nf it as ytanmssi my can, and 

htdivve with wlmt ^ •’*>»« fJJ’ 

over vtnir Iroasuro with von when you linnlly bring 
it htuno. Sm*h iinpresamns as you must got, suvb 
i.HMdvulahlf tilings ft« 

aldi* oiivM ns you must fn*!! Wvll, kevp it 11 up» 
nntl above nil keep lU) that samv blest vonfldinua} 
h'nn Cud ninfm^nl^ AVtaulerful yom; uvvount 
!.r that night visit In the IreneheM and giving me 
nuire ttf the sense and the smell am 
tie grinmess, Uie general ortlered and meUmdistd 
horfttr, Ihiin miy thing else whatever that has pre- 
tendeil to enligiden us. AVith mdni e 
I take in what v»tt nny of the rapidity with wli Ui 
llie inside-out-ness of ymir emuhlmns heeonu^ the 
matter of course nnd llie plaldnthnnim— which 1 
lake partly to result from the tremendous collet,- 
tivity of the case, doesn't it? the fact of the whole- 
ness of the stress and strain or inlimaio fusion, as 
in a eomnion pot. t»f nil exposures, all ''esistanecs. 
all the queerness and all the muelinessi Xlut J. 
mustn’t seem to nut too interrojjatively my poor 
groping speculations. Only wait to correct my 
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mistakes in some better future, and I shall under- 
stand you down to the ground. We add day to 
day here as consciously, or labouringly, as you are 
doing, no doubt, on your side — ^it’s in fact like lift- 
ing every 24 hours, just now, a very dismally dead 
■weight and setting it on top of a pile of such 
otliers, already stacked, which promises endlessly 
to grow — so tliab the mere reaching up adds all 
the while to the beastly effort. London is grey — 
in moral tone; and even the Zeppelin bombs of 
last night at Yarmouth do little to make it flush. 
What a pitiful horror indeed must that Ypres 
desolation and de.sccration be — a baseness of 
(Icmonism. I find, thank God, that under your 
image of that I at least can flush. It so happens 
that I (line to-morrow (28d) with John Sargent, 
or rather I mean lunch, and I shall take for 
granted your leave to read him your letter. I 
bless you again for it, and am yours all faithfully, 

HuNiiY James. 


!ZV> Compton Macheivsde, 

Dklalcd. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

January 28rd, 1915. 

My dear M^onty, 

I am luknowledging your so interesting 
letter at once; liecause I And that under the effect 
of all our conditions here I can*t answer for any 
po.stal fluency, however reduced in quality or quan- 
tity, at an indefinite future tiine. My fluency of 
tlie moment even, .such ns it is, has to take the 
present mechanic form; but here goes, at any rate, 
to the extent of my having rejoiced to hear from 
you, not of mucli brightness though your news 
may be. I tenderly condole and participate with 
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you tm ynur huving Ih-imi again flung into bed. 
^rruly IhY haul tm ytnir ciiuragt* ban Uj keep on 
being eimrintniH iiiul 1 applaud to the echo tlie 
wtauli-rful way that virtue in you apiieav.*! to meet 
it. Vou .strike me ns leading verily the beroie life 
at a pitch nowhere nnd l>v nolaaly fiurpuHsed -even 
tlumgh our whole m’lR* brihllefi all over with such 
graiul examples of it, Hinee yoii are up and at 
work again may that at least go Itrnvely on— while 
t marvel again, neeording to iny wont, at your Hlill 
linding it piisnihle in eondiliouH that 1 fear would 
Ih* ftir me tlisiimlty ’"inbilalive."' 1 bk-ufi your new 
biHtk, even if you didn’t in our last talk leave me 
with much grasp of what it in to he “ahout." In 
pnwnee of any wiehiike hiteiUion 1 find 1 want a 
mihjeet to he nhle tpute dellnilelv It* atate and 
dceluru itHclf— a aulyeeti ami vvlien the thing ia 
commnnienled in me (m advance) in llie form of 
So-imd"So'H tioing this, that or the other, or Some- 
lhing«else*s '‘hajipeniitg” and so on, I kind of yearn 
for the expressilde idea or motive, what the thing 
iH to he done for, to have been presented tt) me’, 
whieh you may say perhaps is asking a good derd. 
I don't think so. if any eognisanee at all is voneh- 
safed one; it is the tudy tlimg I in the least eare to 
ask, What the author slmll do wllh his idea I am 
tpiile ready in wait for, hut am ineatiwhile in no 
relation to the \v(*rk at all indess that basis has 
hmi provided. Ctmittik yourself, however: dear 
great George Meredith once began to express In 
me what r novel he had just started (^'Gne of Our 
CaiKHierors”) was to he about by no other art tlum 
by simply naming to me the hidf^drr/en (wenr- 
renees, sueh m they ware, that weupied the pages 
he had already written*, so tliat I remained, I felt, 
(piile without an answer to my respectful inquiry— 
whicli he hail nil the time the very attitude of kind- 
ly encouraging and rewarding I 
But why do I make tliese restrictive and in- 


mtm 
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vidious observations? I bless your book, and the 
author’s fine hand and brain, whatever it may con- 
sist of ; and I bend with interest over your remarks 
about poor speculating and squirming Italy’s 
desperate dilemma. The infusion of that further 
horror of local devastation and anguish is too sick- 
ening for words — I have been able only to avert my 
face from it; as, if I were nearer, I fear I should 
but wrap my head in my mantle and give up alto- 
gether. The truth is however that the Italian ease 
(tlTecits me as on the whole rather ugly — failing to 
see, as one does, their casus hellh and having to see, 
as one also does, that they must hunt ixp one to give 
them any sort of countenance at all. I should — 

January 

I had ala.s to break off two days ago, having been 
at that very moment flung into bed, as I am occa- 
sionally liable to [be], somewhat like yourself; 
though happily not in the prolonged way. I am 
up this morning again — though still in rather semi- 
siokly fashion; but trying to collect my wits afresh 
as to what I was going to say about Italy. How- 
ever, I had perhaps better not say it — as I take, 

I rather fear, a more detached view of her attitude . 
than I see that, on the spot, you can easily do. By 
which I mean that I don’t much make out how,^ as 
regards tine two nations with whom [she is m] 
aluance (originally so unnatural, alas, m the mat- 
ter of Austrial), she can act in a fashion, any 
fashion, regardahlo as straight, I always hated 
her patching up a friendly relation with Austria, 
and thereby with Germany, as against Eranee and 
this country; and now what she publishes is that 
it was goncl enough for her so long as there was 
nothing to be got otherwise. If there’s anything 
to be got (by any other alliance) she will go in for 
tlmt; but she thus gives herself away, as to all her 
recent past, a bit painfully, doesn’t one feeli—antt 
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will do so especially if what she has in mind is to 
cut in on Turkey and so get ahead, for benefit or 
booty or whatever, of her very own allies. How- 
ever, I mustn’t speak as if we and ours shouldn’t 
be glad of her Iielp, whatever that help is suscepti- 
ble of amounting to. The situation is one for not 
looking a gift-horse in the mouth — which only 
proves, alas, how many hideous and horrible [as- 
pects] such situations have. Personally, I don’t 
see how she can make up her mind not, in spite of 
all temptations, to remain as still as a mouse. Isn’t 
it rather luridly borne in upon her that the Ger- 
mans have only to make up their minds ruthlessly 
to violate Switzerland in order, as they say, “to 
be at Milan, by the Simplon, the St. Gotthard or 
whatever, in just ten hours”? Ugh I — let me not 
talk of such abominations: I don’t know why I 
pretend to it or attempt it. I too am trying (I 
don’t know whether I told you) to bury my nose 
in the doing of something daily; and am finding 
that, however little I manage on any given occa- 
sion, even that little sustains and inflames and re- 
wards me. I lose myself thus in the mystery of 
what “art” can do for one, even with every blest 
thing against it. And why it should and how it 
does and what it means — ^that is “the funny thing” 1 
However, as I just said, one mustn’t look a gift- 
horse etc. So don’t yourself so scrutinise this poor 
animal, but believe me yours all faithfully, 

Henry James. 
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To Miss Elissaheth Norton, 

The “pamphlet” was his appeal on behalf of the Amer- 
ican Volunteer Motor-Ambulance, included in Within the 
Rim, 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 
CheyneWalk, S.W. 

Jan. 25th, 1915. 

Dearest Lily, 

It has been of the greatest interest, it has 
been delightful, to me to receive to-night your so 
generous and informing letter. The poor little 
pamphlet for which you “thank” me is a helpless 
and empty thing — for which I should blush were 
not the condition of its production so legibly 
stamped upon it. You can’t say things unless you 
have been out there to learn them, and if you have 
been out there to learn tliem you can say them 
less than ever. With all but utterly nothing to 
go upon I had to make my remarks practically of 
nothing, and that the effect of them can only be 
nil on a subscribing public which wants constant 
and particular news of tlie undertakings it has been 
asked to believe in once for all, I can but too 
readily believe. The case seems different here — 
I mean on this side of the sea— where scores and 
scores of such like corps are in operation in 
France— the number of ambulance-cars is many, 
many thousand, on all the long line — ^without its 
becoming necessary for them that their work 
should be publicly chronicled. I think the greater 
nearness — here — the strange and' sinister neai- 
ji 0 gg — makes much of the difference; various facts 
are conveyed by personal — ^unpublished report, 
and these sufficiently serve the purpose. What 
seems clear, at all events, is that there is no de- 
visable means for keeping the enterprise in touch 
with American sympathy, and I sadly note there- 
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fore what you tell me of the inevitable and not 
distant end. The aid rendered strikes me as hav- 
ing been of the handsomest — as is splendidly the 
case with all the aid America is rendering, in her 
own large-handed and full-handed way; of which 
you tell me such fine interesting things from your 
own experience. It makes you all seem one vast 
and prodigious workshop with us — for the re- 
sources and the energy of production and creation 
and devotion here are of course beyond estimation. 

I imagine indeed that, given your more limited 
relation to the War, your resources in money are 
more remarkable — even though here (by which I 
mean in England, for the whole case is I believe 
more hampered in France) the way the myriad 
calls and demands are endlessly met and met is 
prodigious enough. It does my heart good that 
you should express yourself as you do — though 
how could you do anything else? — on behalf of the 
simply sacred cause, as I feel it, of the Allies ; for 
here at least one needs to feel it so to bear up 
under the close pressure of all that is so hideous 
and horrible in what ha^ been let loose upon^us. 
Much of the time one feels that one simply can’t— 
the heart-breaking aspect, the destruction of such 
masses, on such a scale, of the magnificent young 
life that was to have been productive and prolific, 
bears down any faith, any patience, all argument 
and all hope. I can look at the woe of the bereft, 
the parents, the mothers and wives, and take it 
comparatively for granted — that is not care for 
what they individually suffer (as they seem indif- 
ferent themselves, both here and in France, in an 
extraordinarily noble way.) But the dead loss 
of such ranks upon ranks of the finest young 
human material — of life — that is an abyss into 
which one can simply gaze appalled. And as if 
that were not enough I find myself sickened to the 
very soul by the apparent seme of the louche and 
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sinister figure of Mr. Woodrow Wilson, who seems m 

to be aware of nothing but the various ingenious || 

ways in which it is open to him to make difficulties || 

for us. I may not read him right, but most of my jl 

correspondents at home appear to, and they minis- m 

ter to my dread of him and the meanness of his [| 

note as it breaks into all this heroic air. l| 

But I am writing you in the key of mere lamen- || 

tation-^which I didn’t mean to do. Strange as it | 

may seem, there are times when I am much up- || 

lifted — when what may come out of it all seems f| 

almost worth it. And then the black nightmare || 

holds the field again — and in fact one proceeds | 

almost wholly by those restless alternations. They I 

consume one’s vital substance, but one will perhaps | 

wear them out first. It touches me deeply that fj 

you should speak tenderly of dear old London, l| 

for which my own affection in these months s'est ^ 

accrue a thousandfold— just as the same has taken 
place in my attachment for all these so very pre- ^ 

ponderantly decent and solid people. The race is i 

worth fighting for, immensely — in fact I don’t | 

know any other for whom it can so much be said. j 

. . . Well, go on working and feeling and heliev- \ 

ing for me, dear Lily, and. God uphold your right 
arm and carry far your voice. Think of me too as i 

your poor old aching and yet not altogether col- 
lapsing, your in fact quite clinging, 

Henry J ames. 
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To Hugh Walpole, 

Mr. Walpole was now serving with the Red Cross on 
the Russian front. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

Pebruary 14th, 1915. 

Dearest Hugh, 

“When you write,” you say, and when do 
I write hut just exactly an hour after your letter 
of this evening, that of Pebruary 1st, a fortnight 
ago to a day, has come to hand? I delight in hav- 
ing got it, and find it no less interesting than 
genial — bristling with fine realities. Much as it 
tells me, indeed, I could have done with still more ; 
but that is of coui’se always the case at such a time 
as this, and amid such wonderments and yearn- 
ings ; and I make gratefully the most of what there 
is. The basis, the connection, the mode of ^employ- 
ment on, and in, and under which you “go off,” 
for instance, are matters that leave me scratching 
my head and exhaling long and sad sighs — but as 
those two things are what I am at in these days 
most of my time I don*t bring them home most 
criminally to you. Only I am moved to beseech 
you this time not to tlirow yourself into the thick 
of military operations amid which your want of 
even the minimum of proper eyesight apparently 
may devote you to destruction, more or less — after 
the manner of the blind quart dlieure described 
to me in your letter previous to this one. I am 
sorry the black homesickness so feeds upon you 
amid your terrific paradoxical friends, the sport 
alike of their bodies and their souls, of whom your 
account is admirably vivid; but I well conceive 
your state, which has my tenderest sympathy — 







I 
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that nostalgic ache at its worst being the invoca- 
tion of the very devil of devils. Don’t let it break 
the spell of your purpose of learning Russian, of 
really mastering it — ^though even while I say this 
I rather wince at your telling me that you incline 
not to return to England till September next. I 
don’t put that regret on the score of my loss of 
the sight of you till then — that gives the sort of 
personal turn to the matter that we ai’e all ashamed 
together of giving to any matter now. Rut the 
being and the having been in England — or in 
France, which is now so much the same thing — 
during at least a part of this unspeakable year 
affects me as something you are not unlilmly to be 
sorry to have missed; there attaches to it ^to the 
being here — something so sovereign and so initia- 
tory in the way of a British experience. I mean 
that it’s as if you wouldn’t have had the full gen- 
eral British experience witliout it, and that this 
may be a pity for you as a painter of British phe- 
nomena — for I don’t suppose you think of repro- 
ducing only Russian for the rest of your shining 
days. However, I hasten to add that I feel the 
very greatest aversion to intermeddlingly advising 
you — your completing your year in Russia all de- 
pends on what you do with the precious time. 
You may bring home fmits by which you will be 
wholly justified. Address yourself indeed to do- 
ing that and putting it absolutely through— and 
I will, for my part, back you up unlimitedly. 
Only, bring your sheaves with you, and gather m 
a golden bundle of the same, I detest, myseli, 
the fine old British horror— as it has flourished at 
least up to now, when in respect to the great 
matter that’s upon us the fashion has so much 
changed— of doing anything consistently and seri- 
ously. So if you should draw out your absence x 
shall believe in your reasons. Meanwhile I am 
myself of the most flaming British complexion^ 
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the whole thing is to me an unspeakably intimate 
experience — if it isn’t abject to apply such a term 
when one hasn’t had one’s precious person straight 
up against the facts. I have only had my poor 
old mind and imagination — but as one can have 
them here; and I live partly in dark abysses and 
partly in high and, I think, noble elations. But 
how, at my age and in my conditions, I could have 
beautifully done without it I I resist more or 
less — since you ask me to tell you how I “am”; I 
resist and go on from day to day because I want 
to and the horrible interest is too great not to. But 
that same is adding the years in great shovel-fuUs 
to our poor old lives (those at least of my genera- 
tion:)' so don’t be too long away after all if you 
want ever to see me again, I have in a manner 
got back to work — after a black interregnum ; and 
find it a refuge and a prop — but the conditions 
make it difficult, exceedingly, almost insuperably, 
I find, in a sense far other than the mere distress- 
ing and depressing. The subject-matter of one’s 
effort has become itself utterly treacherous and 
false — its relation to reality utterly given away and 
smashed. Reality is a world that was to be capable 
of this — and how represent that horrific capability, 
historically latent, historically ahead of it? How 
on the other hand not represent it either: — ^without 
putting into play mere fiddlesticks? 

I had to break off my letter last night from ex- 
cess of lateness, and now I see I misdated it. To- 
night is the 16th, the p.m, of a cold grey Sunday 
such as we find wintry here, in our innocence of 
your ferocities of climate; to which in your place 
I should speedily succumb. That buried beneath 
the polar blizzard and the howling homesick snow- 
drift you don^t utterly give way is, I think, a proof 
of very * superior resources and of your being 
reserved for a big future. . . . Goodnight, how- 
ever, now really, dearest Hugh. I follow your 
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adventure mth all the affectionate solicitude of 
your all-faithful old 

H. J. 


To Mrs, Henry Cahot Lodge, 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 
CheyneWalk, S.W. 

February 16th, 1916. 

My dear Mrs. Lodge, 

It is indeed very horrible that having had 
the kindest of little letters from you ever so long 
ago (I won’t remind you how long — ^you may have 
magnanimusly forgotten it a little) I am thanking 
you for it only at this late day. Explanations are 
vain things, and yet if I throw myself on the big- 
gest explanation that ever was in the world there 
may be something in it. . . . Fortunately the in- 
terest and the sympathy grow (if things that start 
at the superlative degree can grow), and I never 
am sick with all the monstrosiiy of it but I become 
after a bit almost well with all the virtue and the 
decency. I try to live in the admiring contempla- 
tion of that as much as possible — and I thought I 
already loiew how deeply attached I am to this 
remarkable country and to the character of its 
people. I find I haven’t known until now the real 
degree of my attachment — which I try to show — 
that is to apply— the intensity of in small and 
futile ways. To-day for instance I have been tak- 
ing to my dentist a convalesced soldier — a mere 
sapper of the R.E. — whom I fished out of a hos- 
pital; yesterday I went to the Stores to send 
“food-chocolate” to my cook’s nephew at the front, 
Driver Bisset of the Artillery; and at the mo- 
ment I write I am putting up for the night a 
a young ex-postman from Rye who has come up 
to pass the doctor tomorrow for the Naval Brigade. 
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These things, as I write them, make me almost feel 
that I do push before you the inevitability of my 
silence. But they don’t mean, please, that I am 
not living veiy intensively, at the same time, with 
you all at Wasliington — ^where I fondly suppose 
you all to entertain sentiments, the Senator and 
yourself, Constance and that admirable Gussy, 
into which I may enter with the last freedom, I 
won’t go into the particulars of my sympathy — 
or at least into the particulars of what it imputes 
to you: but I have a general sweet confidence, a 
land of wealtli of divination. 

London is of course not gay (thank the Lord;) 
but I wouldn’t for the world not be here — there 
are impressions under which I feel it a kind of up- 
lifting privilege. The situation doesn’t make me 
gregarious — ^but on tlie contrary very fastidious 
about the people I care to see. I know exactly 
those I don’t, but never have I taken more kindly 
to those I do — and with them intercourse has a fine 
intimacy that is beyond anything of the past. But 
we are very matm’e — ^and that is part of the har- 
mony — the young and the youngish are all away 
getting killed, so far as they are males ; and so far 
as they are females, wives and fiancees and sisters, 
they are occupied with being simply beyond praise. 
The mothers are pure Roman and it’s all tremen- 
dously becoming to every one. There are really 
no fiancees by the way— the young men get home 
for three days and are married — ^then off into the 
absolute Hell of it again. But good-night now. 
It was truly exquisite of you to write to me. Do 
feel, and tell Cabot that I take the liberty of ask- 
ing him to feel, how thoroughly I count on all your 
' house. It’s a luxury for me to know how I can on 
Constance. Yours, dear Mrs. Lodge, ever and 
ever so faithfully, 

Henry James. 
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To Mrs. William James. 

H. J.’s eldest nephew was at this time occupied with 
relief work in Belgium. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

Feb. 20tli, 1915. 

Dearest Alice, 

... Of course our great (family) public 
fact is Harry’s continuously inscrutable and un- 
seizable activity here. “Here” I say, without 
knowing in the least where he now is — and the 
torment of his spending all this time on this side 
of the sea, and of one’s utter loss of him in con- 
sequencGj is really quite dreadful. . . . England 
is splendid, undisturbed and undismayed by the 
savage fury and the roaring mad-bull “policy” of 
Germany’s mine-and-torpedo practice against all 
the nations of the earth, or rather of the sea — 
though of course there will be a certain number of 
disasters, and it will probably be on neutrals that 
most of these will fall. 

Feb. 22nd, p.m. I had to break this off two 
nights ago and since then that remark has been 
signally confirmed— three neutral ships have been 
sunk by mines and torpedoes, and one of these we 
learn this a.m. is an American cargo-boat. I^don’t 
suppose anything particular will “happen” for 
you all with Germany because of this incident 
alone (the crew were saved;) yet it can harclly im- 
prove relations, and she is sm*e to repeat the injmy 
in some form, promptly, and then the fat will be 
on the fire. Mr. Roosevelt is far from being dear 
to me, but I can’t not agree with his contention 
that the U.S.’s sitting down in meekness and silence 
under the German repudiation of every^ engage- 
ment she solemnly took with us, as the initiatory 
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Itnwor in llu* IlnKiu^ nuivt'nliun, t'oiiNtilnU'H an iin- 
hjicukabU' prmuU’iil, nntl m a tlupluralilti 

IlglUT, 

Mtmuwhik? I Hiul it ti n-al uplifting m'iviU'gti to 
live in an uir an untt'rmrmnl as that ttf this coun- 
try, niul In fct'l wliiil fiiiilidcncc wc insuperably 
feel in the Ing let alone the huge sca- 

rcstairn's. of Uiis people. I t is a great experience. 

I mean the whole pnaarns of life here is now even 
if it does so nhtmml in tragedy and pity, such m 
one can seiireely fan*. Hut there is too much 
of all that to »ay— 'and all I iidended was to rc* 
mark that while Oermany rtmrs and runs amuck 
the mw arinieH now at last itauly are being oil an 
tiuielly trauspnrleil aentss the diahidised tduumel. 
The iiimi and the alemly fjoing liere, amid the 
German vtadferalion, is of itself an erionmnis 
i was going to say pleasure. \Vt^ have just heard 
from lUirgess of the arrival of his regiment at 
Ilavre^-they left the Tower of lamdon hut a few 
days ago. ... I go tiMiiorrow to the ITothcroa 
to htdp them with lea-ing a party of eonvnlem’cnt 
soldiers from huspital^-'Mrs. .1. Ct. Huleher, like 
thouNiiruls, or at least humlrcds, of other people, 
Mends her car on eerlnin ariernoons of the week to 
dilTerent htmpitnls for four of the bettering patients 
—or as many as will go into it— and they are con- 
veyed cither to lier house or to some other arrangtal 
witli, I have “met'* sets of them thus several 
timeiH-the “right people'* are wanted for them, 
and notliing con he more interesting ami admirable 
and verily charming Umn I mostly find them, The 
last time the Protliertjs had, Ity Mrs. lluteher’s 
car, wounded Belgians—lmt to-morrow it is to Ikj 
llritish, whom I on the whole prefer, though the 
Iklginns are more gmDdu pathetic. The clifil* 
cully ahout them is that they are so apt to know 
only Flemish and underslarul almost no French™- 
save as one of them, always included for the pur- 
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pose, can interpret. I had to-day to luncheon a 
most decent and appreciative little sapper in the 
Engineers, whom I originally found in hospital 
and whose teeth I have been having done up tor 
liim — at very reduced military rates! There is 
nothing one isn’t eager to do for them, and their 
gratitude for small mercies, excellent stuff as they 
are, almost wrings the heart. TUs obscure hero 
(a great athlete in the rmning hne) is completely 
well again and goes in a day or two hack to the 
Eront; but oh how they don’t hke the hellishness 
of it (that is beyond aU conception,) and oh how 
they don’t let this make any difference! Tremen- 
dously will the “people” by this war— I mean hy 
their patience of it and in it— have made good their 
place in the sun; though even as one says that one 
recognizes still more how the upper classes m 
this country and the others have poured themselves 
unstintedly out. The way “society at 
England, has magnificently played up, will have 
given it, I think it will be found, a new lease of 
life. However, society, in wars, always d^s play 
up — and it is hy them, and for them, that the same 

are mostly made.- ... . , i t. 

Eeh 23rd. Again I had to go to bed, hut it s 

aU right and my letter wouldn’t in any case have 
gone to you till to-morrow’s New York post. 
Meanwhile not much has happened, thank ^aven, 
save that I went to tea with little Fanny P. and 
her five convalescents, and that it was a very suc- 
cessful affair We plied them with edibles 

and torrents of the drinkable and they expanded, 
as always, and became interesting and moving, m 
the warmth of civilization and sympathy, -l-hose i 
had on either side of me at table were men of the 
old iG;my — I mean who had been through the 
Boer War, and were therefore nigh upon forty, 
and proportionately more soUatesques', but there 
is nothing, ever, that one wouldn’t do for any one 
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of them ; they become at once such children of his' 
tory, such creatures of distinction. . . . 

Ever your affectionate 

Henry. 


To Mrs* Wharton* 

Mrs. WhartoHj writing to describe a journey she had 
made along part of the French front, had mentioned that 
a staff-officer at Ste. Menehould had read some of her 
books, and had shown his appreciation by facilitating her 
visit to Verdun. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

March 6th, 1915. 

Dearest Edith, 

How can I welcome and applaud enough 
your splendid thrilling letter — in which, though 
it gives me your whole spectacle and impression 
as unspeakably portentous, I find you somehow 
of the very same heroic taille of whatever it was 
that gave the rest at the monstrous maximum. I 
unutterably envy you these sights and suffered 
assaults of the mimT/wt— condemned as I am by 
doddering age and "mean” infirmity to the poor 
mesquins mirditia, when really^ to find myself in 
closer touch would so fearfully interest and inspire 
and overwhelm me (as one wants to be over- 
whelmed.) However, since my ignoble portion is 
what it is, the next best thing is to heap you on the 
altar of sacrifice and gloat over yo^cr oyerwhelmed- 
ness and demand of you to serve me still more and 
more of it. On this I even insist now that I have 
tasted of your state and your substance — for your 
impression is rendered in a degree so vivid and 
touching that it all (espedally those vespers in the 
church with the tragic beds in the aisles) wrings 
tears from my aged eyes. What a hungry luxury 
to be able to come back with things and give them 
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then and there straight into the aching voids: do 
it, do, it, my blest Editli, for all you’re wortli: 
rather, rather — “sauvez, sauvez la France 1” Ah, 
je la sauverais bien, moi, if I hadn’t been ruined 
myself too soon I , . . Ce que c’est for you, evi- 
dently, to find yourself in these adventures, like 
Ouida, “the favomdte reading of the military.” 
Well, as I say, do keep in toudi with your public 1 
I stupidly forgot to tell Frederick to tell you not 
to dream of returning me those ^66. 0. 0 (all he 
would take,) but to regard them as the contribu- 
tion I was really then in the very nick of sending 
to your Beiges 1 So I 'oAred you a day or two ago 
to that effect, after too much wool-gathering, and 
to anticipate absolutely any restitution. It made 
it so easy a sending. Well then a bientot — Oliver 
shamelessly (not asks, but) for more. Yours 

all devotedlier than ever, 

Heney James. 


To the Hon. Evan ClmHeiis. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

March 13th, 1915. 

My dear Evan, 

Your letter is of such interest and beauty 
that I must thank you for it, at once. Little idea 
can you have of how the sense of your where- 
abouts, your visions, impressions and contacts, 
thrills me and makes me wonder, enriches and ex- 
cites my poor little private life. ... In short you 
affect me as gulping down great mugfuls of ex- 
perience, while I am sipping tliat compound out of 
a liqueur-glass not a quai-ter full. The only thing 
I can say to myself is that I can live too, thank 
God, by my friends’ experience, when I hang 
about them in imagination, as you must take it 
from me that I do about you. You help me greatly 
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to do mt with your ammnt of tlie .soiipluss reluru 
of hospitality to your kiuil Frouch harfumrurs that 
you had hrou !)ringiiig-oir— iuid this in particular 
by y(uiv mention of the admirable aspects they, 
nrul all who iiromul you are like them, present to 
your intelligent Knglish eyes, 1 rejoice in all cx- 
prcHsinns and IcsUinunies ahout tlic French, won- 
derful am! gt'iiitil race; all generous appreciation 
of the way they arc carrying tliemsulves now seemS 
b) me (tf the highest itilernutional value and im- 
porianee. and, frankly, I wish more of that found 
its way into our newspapers here, so prodigiimsly 
(even if erralieally) copious about our own doings. 
AVe ought to commend anti etumnemovate and eele- 
hrate them — our Allies* dtmigs — more puhliely 
and explicitly— Imt the want tif imagination Itere- 
aiuiulH (save as to that of ' bi the report of --grand 
things that haven’t liappenetl) is often aliimst a 
painful impression. I 11ml myself really wontler- 
ing whether people can tit* witlumt it, succeed with- 
out it. us mueh ns that! One meets constant 
examples of a sort of iinpenelraled stale wliieh 
disconcert and rather alarm. Itowever, lliesc re- 
marks are hut the fruit of the fact that sometliing 
stirs in me ever so deeply and gratefully, almost 
to the point tif a pang, at all rendering of justice 
ami homage to the ehildren t*f France Go on 
lieing eliarniing and rcsijonsive to them— it will do 
•m gotsl as well as do them. I am sure tlieiv (your 
particular guests’) enjoyment (if your agitated 
dinner was exfpiiHite. 

Very interesting, not less, your picture of the 
lilest irreflection and absence of morbid analysis 
in which you arc living—in face of all the posai- 
liilitics; and wondrous enough surely must be all 
the changes and lapses of importance and value, 
of Hciisiliility itself, tlie diircrcnce of yoxiv relation 
to thittgs and the drop <iut of some relations alto- 
getlier, . , . !Hut I catch in your remarks the ail- 
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ver thread of optimism, not bulging out but subtly 
gleaming, and it gives me no end of satisfaction. 
A few gleams have lately been coming to me other- 
wise, and the action of Neuve Chapelle {if I may 
rashly name it,) which we have reports of in the 
papers, is I suppose the one you speak of as cheer- 
ing. The great thing we do in London, however, 
is to strain our ears for tlie thunder of the Darda- 
nelles, which we even feel that we get pretty straight 
and pretty strong, and in which we see conse- 
quences the most tremendous, verily beyond all 
present utterance. Nothing in all the war has 
made me hang on it in such suspense — though we 
venture even almost to presume. I see few people 
— and try to see only those I positively want to; 
whom, par exemple, I value the exchange of earn- 
est remarks with more than ever. But I am ill- 
conditioned for “telling” you things— and indeed 
I should think meanly of London if there was very 
much to tell. A few nights ago I dined with 
Mervyn O’Gorman, my rather neai* neighbour 
here, and met a youngish and exceedingly interest- 
ing, in fact charming, Colonel Brancker, just bact 
from the front— both of which high aeronautic 
experts you probably know. I mention them, be- 
cause I extracted from tliem so intense a thrill- 
drawing them out— for they let me— on the sub- 
ject of the so more and more revealed affinity of 
the British temperament with that of the conquer- 
ing airman — and thereby of the extent to which the 
military, or the enex'getic, future of this country 
may be in the air. They put it so splendidly that 
I went home unspeakably rejoicing (it may mean 
so much I ) and as if myself ponderously soaring. 
But what am I ridiculously remarldng to you^. 
The great point I wish to make is the lively wel- 
come I shall give you in April — thank you for that 
knowledge ; and that I am all-faithfully yours, 

Henry James. 
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To Mrs. Wharton. 

Dictated. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

March 23rd, 1915. 

Chere Madame et Confrere, 

Don’t imagine for a moment that I don’t 
feel the full horror of my having had to wait till 
now, when I can avail myself of this aid, to ac- 
knowledge, as the poor pale pettifogging term has 
it, the receipt from you of inexpressibly splendid 
bounties. I won’t attempt to explain or expatiate 
— about this abject failure of utterance: the idea 
of “explaining” anything to yotc in these days, or 
of any expatiation that isn’t exclusively that of 
your own genius upon your own adventures and 
impressions 1 I think the reason why I have been 
so baffled, in a word, is that all my powers of being 
anything else have gone to living upon your two 
magnificent letters, the one from Verdun, and the 
one after your second visit there; which gave me 
matter of experience and appropriation to which 
I have done the fullest honour. Your whole rec- 
ord is sublime, and liie interest and the beauty and 
the terror of it all have again and again^ called me 
back to it. I have ventured to share it, for the 
good of the cause and the glory of the connection 
(mine,) with two or three select others — this I 
candidly confess to you — one of whom was dear 
Howard, absolutely as dear as ever through every- 
thing, and whom I all but reduced to floods of 
tears, tears of understanding and sympathy. I 
know them at last, yom* incomparable pages, by 
heart — and thus it is really that I feel qualified 
to speak to you of them. With the two sublimities 
in question, or between them, came of course also 
the couple of other favours, enclosing me, press- 
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ing back upon me, my attempted contribution to 
your Paa’is labour: to which perversity I have had 
to bow my head. I was very sorry to be so forced, 
but even while cursing and gnashing my teeth I 
got your post-office order cashed, and the money 
is, God Imows, assistingly spendable herel An- 
other pang was your mention of Jean du BreuiVs 
death. ... I didn't know him, had never seen 
him; but your account of the admirable mannei’ 
of his end makes one feel that one would like even 
to have just beheld him. We are in the midst, the 
very midst, of histories of that sort, miserable and 
terrible, here too; the Neuve Chapelle business, 
from a strange, in ike sense of being a pretty false, 
glamour at first flung about which we are gradu- 
ally recovering, seems to have taken a hideous toll 
of officers, and other distressing legends (legends 
of mistake and confusion) are somehow overgrow- 
ing it too. But painful particulars are not what I 
want to give you — of anything; you are up to your 
neck in your own, and I had much rather pick my 
steps to the clfear places, so far as there be any 
such I I continue to try and keep my own exist- 
ence one, so far as I may — place clear of the last 
accablement, I mean : apparently what it comes to 
is that it’s “full up” with the last but one. 

Wednesday, I had to break this off yes- 

terday — and it was time, apparently, with the 
rather dreary note I was sounding: though I don’t 
know that I have a very larky one to go on with 
to-day — save so far as tibe talang of the big Aus- 
trian fortress, which I can neither write nor pro- 
nounce, makes one a little soar and sing. This 
seems really to represent something, but how much 
I put forth not the slightest pretension to measure. 
In fact I think I am not measui'ing anything what- 
ever just now, and not pretending to — I find 
myself, much more, quite consentingly dumb in the 
presence of the boundless enormity; and when I 
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wish to give myself the best possible account 
of this state of mind I call it the pious attitude of 
waiting. Verily there is much to wait for — but 
there I am at it again, and should blush to offer 
you in the midst of what I believe to be your more 
grandly attuned state, such a pale apology for a 
living faith. Frobably all that’s the matter with 
one is one’s vicious propensity to go on feeling 
more and more, instead of less and less ^which 
would be so infinitely more 'convenient; for the 
former course puts one really quite out of relation 
to almost everybody else and causes _ one to^ circle 
helplessly round outer social edges like a kind oi 
prowling pariah. However,- 1 try to be as stupid 
as I can. ... 

All the while, with this, I am not expressing 
my deep appreciation of your generous remarks 
about again placing Frederick at my disposition. 

I am doing perfectly well in these conditions with- 
out a servant; my life is so simplified that all acute- 
ness of need has been abated ; in short I manage 
and it is of course fortunate, inasmuch as the ques- 
tion would otherwise not be at all practically 
soluble. No young man of military age would I 
for a moment consider — and in fact there are none 
about, putting aside the physically inapt (for the 
— and these are kept tight hold of by those 
who can use them. Small boys and aged men are 
alone available — but the matter has in short not the 
least importance. The thing that most assuages 
me continues to be dealing with the wounded in 
such scant measure as I may; such, e.g., as my 
having turned into Victoria Station, yesterday 
afternoon, to buy an evening paper and there been 
so struck with tlie bad lameness of a poor hobbling 
khaki convalescent that I inquired of him to such 
sympathetic effect that, by what I can make out, 
I must have committed myself to the support of 
him for the remainder of his days — a trifle on ac- 
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count having sealed the compact on the spot. It 
all helps, however — Phelps me\ which is so much 
what I do it for. Let it help you by ricochet, 
even a little too. . . . 

, , . Good-bye for now, and believe me, less 
gracelessly and faithlessly than you might well, 
your would-be so decent old 

Henry James, 


To Thomas Sergeant Perry. 

Dictated. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W, 
March 27th, 1916. 

My dear Thomas and my dear Lilia: 

Don’t resent please the economic form of 
this address, the frugal attempt to make one grate- 
ful acknowledgment serve for both of you: for I 
think that if you were just now on this scene itself 
there isn’t a shade of anxious simplification that 
you wouldn’t at once perfectly grasp. The effect 
of the biggest and most appalling complication the 
world has ever known is somehow, paradoxically, 
as we used to say at Newport, an effect of simpli- 
fication too — producing, that is, a desperate need 
for the same, in all sorts of ways, lest one be sub- 
merged by the monster of a myriad bristles. ^ In 
short you do understand of course, and how it is 
that I should be invidiously writing to t/ow, Lilia, 
in response to your refreshing favour of some lit- 
tle time since (the good one about your having 
shrieked Rule Britannia at somebody’s lecture, or 
at least done something quite as vociferous and 
to the point, and quite as helpful to our sacred 
cause) . This exclusive benefit should you be en- 
joying, I say, hadn’t a most beneficial letter from 
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Thomas come to me but yesterday, crowning the 
edifice of a series of suchlike bounties which he has 
been so patient over my poor old inevitable silence 
about. . . , 

You inflame me so scarcely less, Thomas, with 
your wonderful statistics of the American theatre 
of my infancy, h. propos of my printed prattle 
about it, that I could almost find it in me to inquire 
from what published source it is you recover the 
ghostly little facts. Are they presented in some 
procurable volume that would be possible to send 
me? I ask with a queer dim feeling that they 
might, or the fingered volume might, operate as a 
blest little diversion from our eternal obsession 
here. I have reached the point now, after eight 
months of that oppression, of cultivating small aits 
of escape, small plunges into oblivion and dissimu- 
lation; in fact I am able to read again— for ever 
so long this power was almost blighted — and to 
want to become as dissociated as possible from the 

present. ^ , , _ , . 

. . , However, I didn’t mean to he black but 
only pearly grey, as your letter so benevolently 
incites: yours too, Lilia, for I keep you together 
in all this. And I don’t, you see, pretend to treat 
you to any scrap of information whatever— you 
have more of the public, of a hundred sorts, than 
we, I guess : and the private mostly turns 
these parts, to go hut on one leg, after the fii^t 
fond glimpse of it. I lunched yesterday with the 
Prime Minister, on the chance of catching some 
gleam between the chinlcs — ^which was idiotic of 
me, because it’s mostly in those circles that the 
chinks are well puttied ovei*. The nearest I came 
to any such was through my being told by a mem- 
ber of the P.M.’s family, whom I wouldnt enable 
you to identify for the world, that she had heard 
him iust before luncheon say to three or four mem- 
bers of the Government, and even Cabinet, gathered 
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at the house, that something-or-other was “the 
most awkward situation he had ever found him- 
self up against” : with the comment that she, my 
informant, was in liveliest suspense to Imow what 
it was he had alluded to in those portentous terms. 
Which I give, however, hut as a specimen of the 
houchi chink, not of the gaping; the admirable (as 
I think him, quite affectionately think him) Master 
of the Situation having presently joined us in the 
most unmistakeable serenity of strength and cheer, 
and the riddle remaining at any rate without the 
least pretence of, or for Qiat matter need of, a key. 
It will be a hundred years old by the time my 
small anecdote reaches you, and not have le moindre 
rapport to anything that in the least concerns us 
then. But I must tear myself from you, and try 
withal to close on some sublime note — a large 
choice of which sort I feel we are for that matter 
perfectly possessed of. Well, tlien, a friend of 
much veracity told me a couple of days since that 
a friend of his (I admit that it*s always a friend 
of somebody else’s,) an officer of the upper com- 
mand, just over for a couple of days from the 
Front, had spoken to him of the now enormous 
mass of the French and Britisli troops fronting the 
enemy as covering, in dense gatheredness together, 
40 m’iles of the land of France— I don’t mean in 
length of front, of com’se, which would be nothing, 
but in rearward extent and just standing, so to 
speak, in close-packed available spatial presence, 
But there I am at an item — and I abjure items, 
they defy all dealing with, and am your affec- 
tionate old 

Henby James. 
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To Edward Marsh. 

A copy of this letter was sent by Mr. Marsh to Rupert 
Brooke, then with the Dardanelles Expeditionary Force; 
it reached him two days before his death. The letter 
refers of course to his **1914}’* Sonnets." The line criti- 
cised in the first sonnet is: “And the worst friend and 
enemy is but death.” 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

March 28th, 1915. 

Dear admirable Eddie I 

I take it very kindly indeed of you to have 
found thought and time to send me the publica- 
tion "with the five brave sonnets. The circum- 
stances (so to call the unspeakable matter) that 
have conduced to them, and that, taken together, 
seem to make a sort of huge brazen lap for their 
congruous beauty, have caused me to read them 
with an emotion that somehow precludes the criti- 
cal measure, deprecates the detachment involved 
in that, and makes me just want— oh so exceed- 
ingly much — ^to be moved by them and to “like 
and admire them. So I do greet them gladly, and 
am right consentingly struck with their hapijy 
force and truth : they seem to me to have come, m 
a fine high beauty and sincerity (though not m 
every line with an equal degree of those — which 
indeed is a rare case anywhere;) and this evening, 
alone by my lamp, I have been reading them over 
and over to myself aloud, as if fondly to test and 
truly to try them; almost in fact as if to reach the 
far-off author, in whatever unimaginable condi- 
tions, by some miraculous, some telepathic intima- 
tion that I am in quavering communion with him. 
Well, they have borne the test with almost all the 
firm perfection, or straight inevitability, that one 
must find in a sonnet, and beside their poetic 
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strength they draw a wondrous weight from his 
having had the right to produce them, as it were, 
and their rising out of such rare realities of ex- 
perience. Splendid Rupert— to be the soldier that 
could beget them on the Muse I and lucky Muse, 
not less, who could have an aifair with a soldier 
and yet feel herself not guilty of the least devia- 
tion! In order of felicity I thirds: Sonnet I comes 
first, save for a small matter that (perhaps super- 
fluously) troubles me and that I will presently 
speak of. I place next III, with its splendid first 
line; and then V (“In that rich eai-th a richer dust 
concealed!”) and then 11. I don’t speak of No. 
IV — I think it the least fortunate (in spite of 
“Touched flowers and furs, and cheeks!”) But the 
four happy ones are very noble and sound and 
round, to my sense, and I take ofp my hat to them, 
and to their author, in the most marked manner. 
There are many things one likes, simply, and then 
there are things one likes to like (or at least that 
I do;) and these are of that order. My reserve 
on No. I bears on the last line — to the extent, I 
mean, of not feeling happy about that hut before 
the last word. It may be fatuous, but I am won- 
dering if this line mightn’t have acquitted itself 
better as: “And the worst friend and foe is only 
death.” There is an “only” in the preceding line, 
but the repetition is— or would be — ^to me not only 
not objectionable, but would have positive merit. 
My only other wince is over the “given” and 
“heaven” rhyme at the end of V; it has been so 
inordinately vulgarized that I don’t think it good 
enough company for the rest of the sonnet, which 
without it I tliink I would have put second in order 
instead of the III. The kind of idea it embodies 
is one that always so fetches this poor old Anglo- 
maniac. But that is all— and tliis, my dear Eddie, 
is all. Don’t dream of acknowledging these re- 
marlcs in all your strain and stress— that you 
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should think I could bear that would fill me with 
horror. The only sign I want is that if you should 
be able to write to Rupert, which I don’t doubt 
you on occasion manage, you would tell him of 
my pleasure and my pride. If he should be at all 
touched by this it would infinitely touch m6. In 
fact, should you care to send him on this sprawl, 
that would save you other trouble, and I would 
risk his impatience. I think of him quite inordi- 
nately, and not less so of you, my dear Eddie, and 
am yours all faithfully and gratefully, 

Henry James. 

F.S. I have been again reading out V, to 
myself (I read them very well), and find I donft 
so much mind that blighted balance I 




To Edward Marsh. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

Mai’ch 30th, 1915. 

My dear Eddie, « , , i 

After my acknowledgment of the beautiiul 
things had gone to you, came in your note, and 
now your quite blessed letter. So I call it because 
it testified to my having so happily given you that 
particular pleasure which is the finest, I think, one 
can feel — the joy in short that you allude to and 
that I myself rejoice in your taking. Splendid 
Rupert indeed — and splendid yoUj in the gener- 
osity of your emotion! 

I had stupidly overlooked that preliminary 
lyric, with its so charming climax of an image. 
But I think — if you won’t feel me over-contentious 
for it — ^that your reasoning a propos of “heaven, 
given” &c. rather halts as to the matter of iliyme 
and sense, or in other words sense and poetic ex- 
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pression. Note well that, poetically speaking, it’s 
not the sense that’s the expression, the “rhyme” 
or whatever, but those things that are the sense, 
and that they so far betray it when they find for 
the “only” words any but the ideally right or the 
(so to speak) quietly proud. However, I didn’t 
mean to plunge into these depths — there are too 
many other depths now; I only meant to tell you 
how I participate and to be yom’s, in this, all 
faithfully, 

Henry James. 


To Mrs. Wliarton. 

Lieut. Jean du Breuil de St. Germain, distinguished 
cavalry officer, sociologist, traveller, was killed in action 
near Arras, February 22, 1916, 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

April 3rd, 1915. 

Dearest Edith, 

Bounties unaclmowledged and unmeasured 
continue to flow in from you, for this a.m., after 
your beautiful letter enclosing your copy of M. 
Seguier’s so extraordinarily fine and touching one, 
arrive your two livvcdsoits of the Revue containing 
the Dixmude of which you wrote me. It is quite 
heartbreakingly noble of you to find initiative for 
the rendering and the remembering of such services 
and such assurances, for I myself gaze at almost 
any display of initiative as I should stare at a 
passing charge of cavalry down the Brompton 
Road — where we haven’t come to that yet, though 
we may for one reason and another indeed soon 
have to. One is surrounded in fact here with more 
affirmations of energy than you might gather from 
some of the accounts of matters that appear in 
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the Tillies^ and yet the paralysis of my own power 
to do anything but increasingly and inordinately 
feel, feel in a way to make communication with 
almost all others impossible, they living and think- 
ing in such different terms — and yet that paralysis, 
dis-je, more and more swallows up everything but 
the sore and sterile unresting imagination. I can’t 
proceed upon it after your sublime fashion — and 
in fact its aching life is a practical destruction of 
every other sort, which is why I call it sterile. But 
the extent, all the same, to which one will have 
inwardly and darkly and drearily and dreadfully 
lived l^with those victims of nervous horror in 
the ambulance-church, the little chanting country 
church of the deadly serried beds of your Verdun 
letter, and those others, the lacerated and untended 
in the “fetid stable-heat” of the other place and 
the second letter — all of whom live with me and 
haunt and “inhibit” me. And so does your friend 
du Breuil, and Ms friend your admirable corre- 
spondent (in what a nobleness and blest adequacy 
of expression their feeling finds relief) — and this 
in spite of my having neither known nor seen either 
of them; Seguier creating in one to positive sick- 
ness the personal pang about your friend and his, 
and his letter making me feel the horror it does 
himself, even as if my affection had something at 
stake in that. But I don’t know why I treat you 
thus to the detail of one’s peipetually-renewed 
waste. You will have plenty of detail of your 
own, little waste as I see you allowing yourself.^ 

I haven’t yet had the hour of reading your Dix- 
mudes, which I am momentarily reserving, under 
some other pressure, but they shall not miss my 
fond care — so little has any face of the nightmare 
been reflected for me in any form of beauty as yet ; 
your Verdun letter excepted. This keeps making 
mere blue-books and yellow-books and rapports 
the only reading that isn’t, or that hasn’t been, 
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below the level; through their not pretending to 
express but only giving one the material. As it 
happens, when your Revues came I was reading 
Georges Ohnet and in one of the three fascicules 
of his Bourgeois de Paris that have alone, as yet, 
turned up here I and reading him, ma foi, with 
deep submission to his spell 1 Funny enough to be 
redevable at this time of day to that genius, who 
has come down from the cross where poor van- 
quished Jules Lemaitre long ago nailed him up, 
as if to work fresh miracles, dancing for it on 
Jules’s very grave. But he is in fact exti*aordi- 
narily vivid and candid and amusing, with the 
force of an angry little hunchback and a perfect 
and quite gratifying vulgarity of passion; also, 
probably, with a perfect enormity of vente — in 
which one takes pleasure. 

Easter has operated to clear London in some- 
thing like the fine old way — ^we would really seem 
to stick so much to our fine old ways, I don’t 
truly know what to make of some of them — and 
yet don’t let yourself suppose from some of such 
appearances that the stiffness and toughness of 
the country isn’t on the whole deeper than any- 
thing else. Such at least is my own indefeasible 
conviction — or impression. It’s the queerest of 
peoples — with its merits and defects so extraor- 
dinarily parts of each otlier; its wantonness of 
refusals — in some of these present ways — such a 
part of its attachment to freedom, of the indi- 
vidualism which makes its force that of a collec- 
tion of individuals and its voluntaryism of such a 
strong quality. But it won’t be the defects, it will 
be the merits, I believe, that will have the last 
word. Strange that the country should need a 
still bigger convulsion — for itself ; it does, how- 
ever, and it will get it — and will act under it. 
France has had hers in the form of invasion^and 
I don’t know of what form ours will yet have to 
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be. But it will come — and then we shall — damp 
and dense, but not vicious, not vicious enoughj 
and immensely capable if we can once get dry. 
VoiU. that I am, however; yet with it so yours, 

H. J. 


To Edward Marsh. 

Rupert Brooke died on a French hospital-ship in the 
Aegean Sea, April 23, 1915, while serving with the Royal 
Naval Division. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 
Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

April 24th, 1915. 

My dear dear Eddie, 

Tliis is too horrible and heart-breaking. 
If there was a stupid and hideous disfigurement 
of life and outrage to beauty left for our awful 
conditions to perpetrate, those things have been 
now supremely achieved, and no other brutal blow 
in the private sphere can better them for making 
one just stare through one*s tears. One had 
thought of one’s self as advised and stiffened as 
to what was possible, but one sees (or at least I 
feel) how snealcingly one had clung to the idea of 
the happy, the favouring, hazard, the dream of 
what still might be for the days to come. But 
why do I speak of my pang, as if it had a right 
to breathe in presence of yours? — which makes me 
think of you with the last tenderness of under- 
standing. ^ I value extraordinarily having seen 
him here in the happiest way (in Downing St., 
&c.) two or three times before he left England, 
and I measui'e by that the treasure of your own 
memories and the dead weight of your own loss. 
What a price and a refinement of beauty and 
poetry it gives to those splendid sonnets — which 
will enrich our whole collective consciousness. 
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We must speak further and better, but meanwhile 
all my impulse is to tell you to entertain the pang 
and taste the bitterness for all they are “worth” — 
to loiow to the fullest extent what has happened 
to you and not miss one of the hard ways in which 
it will come home. You won’t have again any 
relation of that beauty, won’t know again that 
mixture of the elements that made him. And he 
was the breathing beneficent man — and now 
turned to this I But there’s something to keep 
too — his legend and his image wiU hold. Believe 
by how much I am, my dear Eddie, more than 
ever yours, 

Henry James. 


To G. W. Protliero, 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 
Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

April 24th, 1916: 

Dear George, 

I can’t not thank you for your interesting 
remittances, the one about the Salubrity of the 
Soldier perhaps in particular. That paj^er is in- 
deed an admirable statement of what one is mainly 
struck with — the only at all consoling thing in all 
the actual horror, namely: the splendid personal 
condition of the khaki-clad as they overflow the 
town. It represents a kind of physical redemp- 
tion — and that is sometliing, is much, so long as 
the individual case of it lasts. 

As for the President, he is really looking up. 
I feel as if it kind of made everything else do sol 
It does at any rate your all-faithful old 

Henry James. 
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To Wilfred Sheridan. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 
Cheyne Walk, S.W, 

May 31st, 1915. 

My dear dear Wilfred, 

I have been hearing from Clare and Mar- 
garet, and writing to them — ^with the effect on my 
feelings so great that even if I hadn’t got their 
leave to ad^’ess you tlius directly, and their im- 
pression that you would probably have patience 
with me, I should still he perpetrating this act, 
from the simple force of— well, let me say of fond 
affection and liave done with it. I really take as 
much interest in your movements and doings, in 
all your conditions, as if I were Margaret her- 
self — such great analogies prevail between the 
heavy uncle and the infant daughter when follow- 
ing their object up is concerned. I haven’t kept 
my thoughts off you at all — ^not indeed that I have 
tried I — since those days early in the winter, in that 
little London house, where you were so admirably 
interesting and vivid about your first initiations 
and impressions and I pressed you so hard over 
the whole ground, and didn’t know whethei* most 
to feel your acute intelligence at play or your 
kindness to your poor old gaping visitor. I’ve 
neglected no opportunity of news of you since 
then, though I’ve picked the ai'ticle up in every 
and any way save by wi’iting to you — ^which my 
respect iox your worried attention and general 
overstrain forbade me to regard as a decent act. 
At the same time, when I heard of your having, 
at Crowborpugh or wherever, a sharp illness of 
some duration, I turned really sick myself for 
sympathy — I couldn’t see the faintest propriety 
in that. And now my sentiments hover about you 
with the closest fidelity, and when I think of the 
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stiff experience and all the strange initiations (so 
to express my sense of them) that must have 
crowded upon you, I am lost in awe at the vision. 
For you’re the kind of defender of his country to 
whom I take off my hat most abjectly and utter- 
ly — the thinking, feeling, refining hero, who knows 
and compares, and winces and overcomes, and on 
whose lips I promise myseK one of these days to 
liang again with a gape even beyond that of last 
winter. I wish to goodness I could do something 
more and better for you than merely address you 
these vain words ; however, they won’t hurt you at 
least, for they carry witli them an intensity of good 
will. I won’t pretend to give you any news, for 
it’s you who make all ours— and we are now really 
in the way, I think, of doing everything conceiv- 
able to back you up in that, and thereby become 


worthy of you. America, my huge queer country, 
is being flouted by Germany in a manner that looks 
more and more like a malignant design, and if this 
should (very soon) truly appear, and that weight 
of consequent prodigious resentment should be 
able to do nothing else than throw itself into the 
scale, then we should be backing you up to some 
purpose. The weight would in one way and an- 
other be overwhelming. But these are vast issues, 
and I have only wanted to give you for the mo- 
ment my devotedest personal blessing. Think of 
me as in the closest sustaining communion with 
Clare, and don’t for a moment dream that I pro- 
pose — I mean presume — to lay upon you the 
smallest burden of notice of the present beyond 
just letting it remind you of the fond faith of 
yours, my dear Wilfred, all affectionately, 

Henby James, 
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To Edward Marsh, 

The volume sent by Mr. Marsli was Rupert Brooke’s 
191^ and other Poems. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

June 6th, 1915. 

Dearest Eddie, 

I thank you ever so kindly for this advance 
copy of Rupert’s volume, which you were right 
(and blesti) in feeling that I should intensely 
prize. I have been spending unspeakable hours 
over it — heai't-breaking ones, under the sense of 
the stupid extinction of so exquisite an instrument 
and so exquisite a being. Immense the generosity 
of his response to life and the beauty and variety 
of the forms in which it broke out, and of which 
these further things are such an enriching exhibi- 
tion. His place is now very high and very safe — 
even though one walks round and round it with the 
aching soreness of having to take the monument 
for the man. It’s so wretched talking, really, of 
any “place” but his place with us, and in our eyes 
and affection most of all, the other being such as 
could wait, and grow with all confidence and power 
while waiting. He has sometliing, at any rate, one 
feels in this volume, that puts him singularly apart 
even in his eminence — the fact tlmt, member of the 
true high company as he is and poet of the strong 
wings (for he seems to me extraordinarily strong,) 
lie has charm in a way of a kind that belong to 
none of the others, who have tlieir beauty and 
abundance, their distinction and force and grace, 
wlmtever it may be, but haven’t that particular 
thing as he has it and as he was going to keep on 
having it, since it was of his veiy nature — ^by which 
I mean that of his genius. The point is that I 
think he would still have had it even if he had 
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grown bigger and bigger, and stronger and stronger 
(for this is what he wuld have done,) and thereby- 
been almost alone in this idio^ncrasy. Even of 
Keats I don’t feel myself saying that he had charm 
— it’s all lost in the degree of beauty, which some- 
how allows it no chance. But in Rupert (not that 
I match them!) tliere is the beauty, so great, and 
then the charm, different and playing beside it and 
savouring of the very quality of the man. What it 
comes to, I suppose, is that he touches me most 
when he is whimsical and personal, even at the 
poetic pitch, or in the poetic purity, as he perpet- 
ually is. And he penetrates me most when he is 
most hauntingly (or hauntedly) English — he draws 
such a real magic from his conscious reference to 
it. He is extraordinarily so even in the War son- 
nets — not that that isn’t highly natural too; and 
the reading of these higher -ffiings over now, which 
one had £’st read while he was still there to he 
exquisitely at stake in them, so to speak, is a sort 
of refinement both of admiration and of anguish. 
The present gives them such sincerity — as if they 
had wanted it I I adore the ironic and familiar 
things, the most intimately English — ^the Chilterns 
and the Great Lover (towards the close of which 
I recognise the misprint you speak of, but fortu- 
nately so obvious a one — ^tlie moi’e flagi'ant the 
better — ^that you needn’t worry;) and the Funeral 
of Youth, awfully chai’ming; and of course Grant- 
chester, which is booked for immortality. I revel 
in Grantchester — and how it would have made 
one love him if one hadn’t known him. As it is 
it wrings the heart! And yet after all what do they 
do, all of them together, but again express how 
life had been wonderful and crowded and fortu- 
nate and exquisite for him? — with his sensibilities 
all so exposed, really exposed, and yet never tak- 
ing the least real harm. He seems to me to have 
had in his short life so much that one may almost 
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call it everything. And he isn’t tragic now — he 
has only stopped. It’s we who are tragic — you 
and his mother especially, and whatever others; 
for we can’t stop, and we wish we could. The 
portrait has extreme beauty, but is somehow dis- 
connected. However, great beauty does discon- 
nect! But good-night — ^with the lively sense that 
I must see you again before I leave town- — which 
won’t be, though, before eaidy in July. I hope 
you are having less particular strain and stress 
and am yours all faithfully, 

Henry James. 


To Edward Marsh, 

This refers to a photograph of Bupert Brooke, sent by 
Mr. Marsh, and to the death of his friend Denis Browne, 
who was with R, B. when he died. A letter from Browne, 
describing Rupert Brooke’s burial on the island of Scyros, 
had been read to H. J. by Mr. Marsh the day before 
the following was written, 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 
Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

June 13th, 1916. 

Dearest Eddie, 

The photograph is wonderful and beautiful 
— and a mockery! I mean encompassed with such 
an ache and such a pang that it sets up for one’s 
vision a regularly accepted, unabated pain. And 
now yoxb have another of like sort, the fruit of this 
horrible time — which I presume almost to share 
with you, as a sign of the tenderness I bear you. 
I wish indeed that for this I might once have seen 
D. B., kind brothering D. B., the reading by you 
of whose letter last night, under the pang of his 
extinction, the ghost telling of the ghost, moved 
me more than I could find words for. He brothered 
you almost as much as he had brothered Rupert 
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— and I could almost feel that he practically a 
little hrothered poor old me, for which I so 
thank his spirit! And this now the end of his 
brothering! Of anything more in his later letter 
that had any I'dation you will perhaps still some 
day tell me. ... 

Yours all faithfully, 

Henry James. 


To Compton Mack&tme. 

Mr. Mackenzie was at this time attached to Sir Ian 
Hamilton’s headquarters with the Dardanelles Expedi- 
tionary Eorce. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

June 18th, 1916. 

My dear Monty, 

All this while have I remained shamefully 
in your debt for interesting news, and I am 
plunged deeper into that condition by your admi- 
rable report from the Dardanelles in this a.m.’s 
Times. I am a backward being, alas, in these days 
when so much is forward; our public anxieties 
somehow strike for me at the roots of letter-writ- 
ing, and I remain too often dumb, not because I 
am not thinking and feeling a thousand things, 
but exactly because I am doing so to such in- 
tensity. You wrote me weeks ago that you had 
linished your new novel — ^which information took 
my breath away (I mean by its windlike rush) — 
and now has come thus much of the remainder of 
the adventure for which that so grandly liberated 
you and which I follow with the liveliest partici- 
pation in all your splendid sense of it and profit 
of it. I confess I take an enormous pleasure in 
the fact of the exposure of the sensitive plate of 
yom imagination, your tremendous attention, to 
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all these ■wonderful and terrible things. What 
impressions you are getting, verily — and what a 
breach must it all not make with the course of 
history you are practising up to the very eve. I 
rejoice that you finished and snipped off, or tucked 
in and wound up, something self-contained there 
— for how could you ever go back to it if you 
hadn’t? — under that violence of rupture with the 
past which makes me ask myself what will have 
become of all that material we were taldng for 
granted, and which now lies there behind us like 
some vast damaged cargo dumped upon a dock 
and unfit for human purchase or consumption. I 
seem to fear that I shall find myself seeing your 
recently concluded novel as through a glass darkly 
—which, however, will not prevent my immedi- 
ately falling upon it when it appears ; as I assume, 
however, that it is not now likely to do before the 
summer’s end — by which time God knows what 
otlier monstrous chapters of history won’t have 
been perpetrated! ^Vhat I most want to say to 
you, I think, is that I rejoice for you with all my 
heart in that assurance of health which has en- 
abled you so to gird yourself and go forth. If the 
torrid south has always been good for you there 
must be no amount of it that you are now not get- 
ting — though I am naturally reduced, you see, to 
quite abjectly helpless and incompetent supposi- 
tion. I hang about you at any rate with all sorts 
of vows and benedictions. I feel that I mustn’t 
make remarks about the colossal undertaking you 
are engaged in beyond saying that I believe with 
all my heart in the final power of your push. As 
for our news here the gist of that is that we ai’e 
living with our eyes on you and more and more 
materially bacldng you. My comment on you is 
feeble, but my faith absolute, and I am, my dear 
Monty, your more than ever faithful old 

Henry James. 
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P.S. I have your address, of many integu- 
ments, from your mother, but feel rather that my 
mountain of envelopes should give birth to a live- 
lier mouse! 


To Henry J antes , junior. 

Dictated. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

June 24th, 1915. 

Dearest Harry, 

I am writing to you in this fashion even 
although I am writing you “intimately”; because 
I am not at the present moment in very good form 
for any free play of hand, and this machinery helps 
me so much when there is any question of pressure 
and promptitude, or above all of particular clear- 
ness. That is the case at present — at least I feel 
I ought to lose no more time. 

You will wonder what these rather portentous 
words refer to — but don’t be too much alarmed! 
It is only that my feeling about my situation here 
has under the stress of events come so much to 
a head that, certain particular matters further con- 
tributing, I have arranged to seek technical (legal) 
advice no longer hence than this afternoon as to 
the exact modus operandi of my becoming natural- 
ised in tins country. This state of mind probably 
won’t at all surprise you, however; and I think 
I can assure you that it certainly wouldn’t if you 
were now on the scene here with me and had the 
near vision of all the circumstances. My sense of 
how everything more and more makes for it has 
been gathering force ever since the war broke out, 
and I have thus waited nearly a whole year; but 
my feeling has become acute with the information 
that I can only go down to Lamb House now on 
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the footing of an Alien under Police supervision 
— an alien friend of course, which is a very differ- 
ent thing from an alien enemy, but still a definite 
technical outsider to the whole situation here, in 
which my affections and my loyalty are so in- 
tensely engaged. I feel that if I take this step I 
shall simply rectify a position that has become in- 
conveniently and uncomfortably false, maldng my 
civil status merely agree not only with my moral, 
but with my material as well, in every kind of way. 
Hadn’t it been for the War I should certainly have 
gone on as I was, taking it as the simplest and 
easiest and even friendliest tiling : but the circum- 
stances are utterly altered now, and to feel with 
the country and the cause as absolutely and ar- 
dently as I feel, and not offer them my moral sup- 
port with a perfect consistency (my material is too 
small a matter), affects me as standing off or 
wandering loose in a detachment of no great dig- 
nity. I have spent here all the best years of my 
life— they practically have been my life: about a 
twelvemonth hence I shall have been domiciled un- 
interruptedly in England for forty years, and 
there is not the least -possibility, at my age, and in 
my state of health, of my ever retm-ning to the 
U.S. or taking up any relation with it as a coun- 
try. My practical relation has been to this one 
for ever so long, and now my “spiritual” or “senti- 
mental” quite ideally matches it. I am telling you 
all this because I can’t not want exceedingly to 
take you into my confidence about it — but again I 
feel pretty certain that you will understand me 
too well for any great number of words more to 
be needed. The real truth is that in a matter 
of this kind, under such extraordinarily special 
circumstances, one’s own intimate feeling must 
speak and determine the case. Well, without haste 
and without rest, mine has done so, and with the 
prospect of what I have called the rectification, a 
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sense of great relief, a great lapse of awkward- 
ness, supervenes. 

I think that even if by chance your so judicious 
mind should be disposed to suggest any reserves 
— I think, I say, that I should then still ask you 
not to launch them at me unless they should seem 
to you so important as to balance against my own 
argument and, frankly speaking, my own absolute 
need and passion here; which the whole experience 
of the past year has made quite unspeakably jfinal. 
I can’t imagine at all what these objections should 
be, however — my whole long relation to the coun- 
try having been what it is. Regard my proceed- 
ing as a simple act and offering of allegiance and 
devotion, recognition and gratitude (for long years 
of innumerable relations that have meant so much 
to me,) and it remains perfectly simple. Let me 
repeat that I feel sure I shouldn’t in the least have 
come to it without this convulsion, but one is in 
the convulsion (I wouldn’t be out of it either 1) 
and one must act accordingly. I feel all the while 
too that the tide of American identity of conscious- 
ness with our own, about the whole matter, rises 
and rises, and will rise still mo^ before it rests 
again — so that every day the difference of situa- 
tion diminishes and the immense fund of common 
sentiment increases. However, I haven’t really 
meant so much to expatiate. What I am doing this 
afternoon is, I think, simply to get exact informa- 
tion — though I am already sufficiently aware of 
the question to know that after my long existence 
here the process of natm’alisation is very simple 
and short. . . . My last word about the matter, 
at any rate, has to be that my decision is absolutely 
tied up with my innermost personal feeling. I 
think that will only make you glad, however, and 
I add nothing more now but that I am your all- 
affectionate old Uncle, 

Henry J ames. 
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To Edmwnd Gosse, 

H. J.’s four sponsors at his natui*alisation were Mr. 
Asquith, Mr. Gosse, Mr, J. B. Pinker, and Mr. G. W. 
Prothero. 

21 Caa-lyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

June 25th, 1915. 

My dear Gosse, 

Remarkably enough, I should be writing 
you this evening even if I hadn’t received your in- 

tei’esting information about concerning whom 

nothing perversely base and publicly pernicious 
at all surprises me. He is the cleverest idiot and 
the most pernicious talent imaginable, and I await 
to see if he won’t somehow swing — I 

But il ne s’agit pas de 9 a; il s’agit of the fact 
that there is a matter I should have liked to speak 
to you of the other day when you lunched here, 
yet hung fire about through its not having then 
absolutely come to a head. It has within these 
days done so, and in brief it is this. The force 
of the public situation now at last determines me 
‘to testify to my attachment to this country, my 
fond domicile for nearly forty ^ears (forty neajt 
year,) by applying for naturalisation here; the 
throwing of my imponderable moral weight into 
the scale of her fortune is tlie geste that will best 
express my devotion — absolutely nothing else will. 
Therefore my mind is made up, and you are the 
first person save my Solicitor (whom I have had 
to consult) to whom the fact has been imparted. 
Kindly respect for the moment the privacy of it. 
I learned with horror just lately that if I go down 
into Sussex (for two or tliree months of Rye)^ I 
have at once to register myself there as an Alien 
and place myself under the observation of the 
Police. But that is only Rie occamn of my deci- 
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sion — it’s not in the least the cause. The disposi- 
tion itself has haunted me as Wordsworth’s sound- 
ing cataract haunted Mm — ‘‘like a passion” — ever 
since the beginning of the War. But the point, 
please, is this : that the process for me is really of 
the simplest, and may be very rapid, if I can obtain 
four honourable householders to testify to their 
knowledge of me as a respectable person, “speak- 
ing and writing English decently” etc. Will you 
give me the great pleasure of being one of them?— 
signing a paper to that effect? I should take it 
ever so kindly. And I should further take Idndly 
your giving me if possible your sense on iliis 
delicate point. Should you say that our admirable 
friend the Prime Minister would perhaps be ap- 
proachable by me as another of the signatory four? 
— ^to whom, you see, great historic honour, not to 
say immortality, as my sponsors, will accrue. I 
don’t like to approach him without your so quali- 
fied sense of the matter first — and he has always 
been so beautifully kind and cliarming to me. I 
will do nothing till I hear from you — but his signa- 
ture (which my solicitor’s representative, if not 
himself, would simply wait upon him for) would 
enormously accelerate the putting tlu-ough of the 
application and the disburdening me of the Sussex 
“restricted area” alienship — ^which it distresses me 
to carry on my back a day longer than I need. I 
have in mind my other two sponsors, but if I could 
have from you, in addition to your own personal 
response, on which my hopes are so founded, your 
ingenious prefiguration (fed by your intimacy 
with him) as to how the P.M. would “take” my 
appeal, you would increase the obligations of 
yours all faithfully, 

Henry James, 
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To J, B. Pinker. 

The two articles here referred to, “The Long Wards” 
and “Within the Rim,” were both eventually devoted to 
charitable purposes. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne WpHc, S.W. 

June 29th, 1915. 

My dear Pinker, 

I am glad to hear from you of the condi- 
tions in which the New York Tribune representa- 
tive thinks there will be no difficulty over the fee 
for the article. I have in point of fact during the 
last three or four days considerably written one- 
concerning which a question comes up which I 
hope you wonT think too tu'esome. Making up 
my mind that something as concrete and “human’ 
as possible would be my best card to i>lay,^ I have 
done something about the British ^ soldier, his 
aspect, temper and tone, and the considerations he 
suggests, as I have seen liim dnce the heffinning 
of the vear in Hospitalj whea*e I have in fact largely 
and constantly seen him. The theme lends itself, 
by my sense, much; and I dare say I should have 
it rather to myself— though of course there is no 
telling 1 But what I have been feeling in the con- 
nection — having now done upwards of 3000 
words — is that I should be very grateful for leave 
to make them 4000 (without of course extension 
of fee.) I have never been good for the mere 
snippet, and there is so much to say and to feel I 
Would you mind asking her, in reporting to her of 
what my subject is, whether this extra thousand 
would incommode them. If she really objects to 
it I think I shall be then disposed to ask you to 
make some other application of my little paper (on 
the 4000 basis;) in which case I should propose to 
the Tribune another idea, keeping it down abso- 
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lutely to the 8000. (I^m afraid I can’t do less than 
that. ) My motive would probably in that case be 
a quite different and less “concrete” thing; namely, 
the expression of my sense of the way the Briton in 
general feels about his insulation, and his being in 
it and of it, even through all this unprecedented 
stress. It would amount to a statement or picture 
of his sense of the way his sea-genius has always 
encircled and protected him, striking deep into his 
blood and his bones ; so that any reconsideration of 
his position in a new light inevitably comes hard to 
him, and yet makes the process the effective develop- 
ment of which it is interesting to watch. I should 
call this thing something like “The New Vision,” 
or, better still, simply “Insulation”; though I don’t 
say eccactly that. At all events I should be able to 
make something interesting of it, and it would of 
course inevitably take the sympathetic turn. But 
I would ratliei' keep to the thing I have been try- 
ing, if I may have the small extra space. . . . 

Believe me yours ever, 

Henry James. 


To Frederic Harrison, 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 
Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

July 3rd, 1915. 

My dear Frederic Harrison, 

I think your so interesting letter of the other 
day most kind and generous — ^it has greatly touched 
me. Mrs. Harrison had written me a short time 
before, even more movingly, and with equal lib- 
erality, and I feel my belated remembrance of you 
magnificently recognised. This has been a most 
healing fact for me in a lacerated world. How 
splendid your courage and activity and power, so 
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continued, of production and attention 1 I am sopy 
to say I find any such power in myself much im- 
paired and diminished — ^reduced to the shadow oi 
what it once was. All relations are dislocated and 
harmonies falsified, and one aslts one s self of what 
use, in such a general condition, is any direction oi 
the mind save sti-aight to tlie thing that most and 
only matters. Howevei*, it all comes back to that, 
and one does what one can because it’s a part of 
virtue. Also I find one is the better for every suc- 
cessful effort to bring one’s attention home, 1 have 
just read your “English” review of Lord Eversley s 
book on Poland, whidi you have made me desire at 
once to get and read— even tliough your vivid sum- 
mary makea me also falter before the hideous old 
tragedy over which the actual horrors are being re- 
embroidered. I thank you further for letting me 
know of your paper in the Aberdeen magazine— 
though on reflection I can wait for it if it’s to be 
included in your volume now so soon to appear— 
I shall so straightly possess myself of that. As 
to the U.S.A., I am afraid I suffer almost more 
than I can endure from the terms of precautionary 
“friendship” on which my countiy is content to re- 
main with the author of such systematic abomina- 
tions— I cover my head with my mantle in presence 
of so much wordy amicable discussing and convers- 
i ing and reassuring and postponing, all the while 

! that such hideous evil and cruelty rages. To drag 

1 into our European miseries any nation that is so 

; fortunate as to be out of them, and able to remain 

' out with common self-respect, would be a deplorable 

; wish— but that holds true but up to a certain line of 

i compromise. I can’t help feeling that for the XJ.S. 

this line has been crossed, and that they have them- 
i selves great dangers, from the source of all ours, to 

reckon with. However, one fortunately hasn’t to 
decide the case or appoint the hour — the relation 
between the two coimtries affects me as being on 
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a stiff downward slope at the bottom of which is 
rupture, and evei'ything that takes place between 
them renders that incline more rapid and shoves the 
position further down. The material and moral 
weight that America would be able to throw into 
the scale by her productive and financial power 
strikes me as enormous. There would be no ques- 
tion of munitions then. What I mean is that I be- 
lieve the truculence of Germany may be trusted, 
from one month or one week to another now, to 
force the American hand. It must indeed be help- 
ful to both of you to breathe your fine air of the 
heights. The atmosphere of London just now is 
not positively tonic; but one must find a tone, and 
I am, with more faithful tliought of Mrs. Harrison 
than I can express, your and hei* affectionate old 
friend, 

Henry James. 

To H. G, Wells. 

H. J. was always inclined to be impatient of the art 
of parody. The following refers to an example of it in 
Mr, Wells’s volume, Boon. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 
Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

July 6th, 1915. 

My dear Wells, 

I was given yesterday at a dub your volume 
“Boon, etc.,” from a loose leaf in which I learn that 
you kindly sent it me and which yet appears to have 
lurked there for a considerable time undelivered. 
I have just been reading, to acknowledge it intelli- 
gently, a considerable number of its pages — ^though 
not all; for, to be perfectly frank, I have been in 
that respect beaten for the first time — or rather 
for the first time but one — ^by a book of yours ; I 
haven’t found the current of it draw me on and 
on this time — as, unfailingly and irresistibly, be- 
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fore (which I have repeatedly let you know.) 
However, I Hhall try again— 1 hale to lo.so any 
scrap of you that way make fur liglit or pleasure; 
and meanwhile 1 have more or loss mastered your 
appreciation of II. J., which I have found verv 
curious and interesting after a fashiou—tlioiigh 
it has naturally not filled me with a fond elation. 
It is (linieidt of euiu'se for a writer ti> put him- 
self fully in the place of another writer who linds 
him extraordinarily futile ami void, and who is 
mt)ve(l to publish that to the worhl™and J, think 
the case isn’t easier when he happens t(t have en- 
joyed the other writer enormously from far hack; 
leenuso there has then grown Aip the hal)lt of tak- 
ing some common mecting-grmmd Ijclwceu them 
for granted, and the falling away of this is like the 
collapse of a bridge whieli made lamnuimication 
possible. Hut I am I)y nature more in dread of 
any ftad’-s paradise, or at least of any had mis- 
guuledncsH, tlinn in love with the idea (if a security 
proved, and the fact that a mind as brilliant as 
yours can resolve me into sucli an unmitigated 
mistake, can’t enjoy me in anything like the degree 
in which I like to think I may he enjoyed, makes 
me greatly want to fix myself, for as long as rny 
nerves will stand it, with such a pair of eyes. I 
am aware of certain IhingH 1 have, and not leas 
conscious, I believe, of various others that t run 
simply reduced to wish I did or could luive; so I 
try, for posaiblc light, to cuter into the feelings 
of a critic for whom the defkneneies so prepon- 
derate. The dilRcuIty about that elTnrt, however, 
is that one can't keep it up— one to to fall hack 
on one’s sense of one’s good parts— one’s own 
sense; and I at least should have to do that, I 
think, even if your picture were painted with^ a 
more searching brush. For I sliould otherwise 
seem to forget whnt it is llmt my poetic and my 
appeal to experience rest upon. They rest upon 
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my measure of fulness — ^fulness of life and of 
the projection of it, which seems to you such an 
emptiness of both. I don*t mean to say I don’t 
wish I could do twenty things I can’t — many of 
which you do so livingly; but I confess I ask my- 
self what would become in that case of some of 
those to which I am most addicted and by which 
interest seems to me most beautifully producible. 
I hold that interest may be, must be, exquisitely 
made and created, and that if we don’t make it, 
we who undertake to, nobody and notliing will 
make it for us; though notliing is more possible, 
nothing may even be more certain, than that my 
quest of it, my constant wish to run it to earth, 
may entail the sacrifice of certain things that are 
not on the straight line of it. However, there are 
too many things to say, and I don’t think your 
chapter is really inquiring enough to entitle you 
to expect all of them. The fine thing about the 
fictional form to me is that it opens such widely 
different windows of attention; but that is just 
why I like the window so to frame the play and 
the process I 

Faithfully yours, 

Henky James. 


To H. G. WeUs, 

With reference to the following letter, Mr. Wells kindly 
allows me to quote a passage from his answer, dated 
July 8, 1916, to die preceding: “ . . . There is of course 
a real and very fundamental difference in our innate and 
developed attitudes towards life and literature. To you 
literature like painting is an end, to me literature like 
architecture is a moans, it has a use. Your view was, I 
felt, altogether too prominent in the world of criticism 
and I assailed it in lines of harsh antagonism. And writ- 
ing that stuff about you was the first escape I had from 
the obsession of this war. Boon is just a waste-paper 
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I basltet. Some of it was written before I left my home at 

j Sandgate (1911), and it was while I was turning oyer 

; some old papers iiat I came upon it, found it expressive, 

i and went on with it last December. I had rather be 

^ called a journalist than an artist, that is the essence of 

! it, and there was no other antagonist possible than your- 

self. But since it was printed I have regretted a hundred 
1 times that I did not express our profound and incurable 

f difference and contrast with a better grace. . . In a 

j further letter to Henry James, dated July 13, Mr. Wells 

i adds : “I don’t clearly understand your concluding phrases 

[ — which shews no doubt how completely they define our 

i difference. When you say ‘it is art that malces life, makes 

j interest, makes importance,’ I can only read sense into it 

• by assuming that you are using ‘art’ for every conscious 

I human activity. I use the word for a research and attain- 

\ mont that is teclinical and special. . . 


i 


Dictated, 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

July 10th, 1915. 

My dear Wells, 

I am bound to tell you that I don’t think 
your letter makes out any sort of case for the bad 
manners of “Boon,” as far as your indulgence in 
them at the expense of your poor old H. J. is con- 
cerned — I say “your” simply because he has been 
yours, in the most liberal, continual,^ sacrificial, the 
most admiring and abounding critical way, ever 
since he began to know your writings : as to which 
you have had copious testimony. Your compari- 
son of the book to a waste-basket strikes me as the 
reverse of felicitous, for what one throws into that 
receptacle is exactly what one doesn’t commit to 
publicity and make the affirmation of , one’s esti- 
mate of one’s contemporaries by. I should liken 
it much rather to the preservative portfolio or 
drawer in which what is withheld from the basket 
is savingly laid away. Nor do I feel it anywhere 
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evident that my “view of life and literature,” or 
what you impute to me as such, is eai’rying every- 
thing before it and becoming a public menace — so 
unaware do I seem, on the contrary, that my prod- 
ucts constitute an example in any measurable 
degree followed or a cause in any degree success- 
fully pleaded: I can’t but think that if this were 
the case I should find it somewhat attested in their 
circulation — which, alas, I have reached a very 
advanced age in the entirely defeated hope of. 
But I have no view of life and literature, I main- 
tain, other than that our form of the latter in 
especial is admirable exactly by its range and 
variety, its plasticity and liberality, its fairly liv- 
ing on the sincere and shifting experience of the 
individual practitionei*. That is why I have always 
so admired your so free and sti’ong application of 
it, the particular rich receptacle of intelligences 
and impressions emptied out with an energy of its 
own, that your genius constitutes; and that is in 
particular’ why, in my letter of two or three days 
since I pronounced it curious and interesting that 
you should find the case I constitute myself only 
ridiculous and vacuous to the extent of your having 
to proclaim your sense of it. The curiosity and 
the interest, however, in this latter connection are 
of course for my mind those of tire break of per- 
ception (perception of the veracity of my variety) 
on the part of a talent so generally inquiring and 
apprehensive as yours. Of course for myself I live, 
live intensely and am fed by life, and my value, 
whatever it be, is in my own kind of expression 
of that. Therefore I am pulled up to wonder by 
the fact that for you my kind (my sort of sense 
of expression and sort of sense of life alike) doesn’t 
exist ; and that wonder is, I admit, a disconcerting 
comment on my idea of the various appreciability 
of our addiction to the novel and of all the per- 
sonal and intellectual history, sympathy and curi- 
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osity, behind the given example of it. It is when 
that history and curiosity have been determined 
in the way most different from my own that I 
want to get at them— precisely for the extension 
of life, which is the novel’s best gift. But that is 
another matter. Meanwhile I absolutely dissent 
from the claim that there are any differences 
whatever in the amenability to art of forms of 
literature aesthetically determined, and hold your 
distinction between a form that is (like) painting 
and a form that is (like) ardiitecture for wholly 
null and void. There is no sense in which archi- 
tectme is aesthetically ‘‘for use” that doesn’t leave 
any other art whatever exactly as much so; and so 
far from that of literature being irrelevant to the 
literary report upon life, and to its being made 
as interesting as possible, I regard it as relevant in 
a degree that leaves everyttog else behind. It is 
art that makes Kfe, makes interest, makes impor- 
tance, for our consideration and application of 
these things, and I know of no substitute whatever 
for the force and beauty of its process. If I were 
Boon I should say that any pretence of such a 
substitute is helpless and hopeless humbug; but 
I wouldn’t be Boon for the world, and am only 

i yours faithfully, 

I Henry James. 


To Henry James, jimior. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

July 20th, 1915. 

Dearest Harry, 

How can I sufficiently tell you how moved 
to gratitude and appreciation I am by your good 
letter of July 9th, just received, and the ready 
understanding and sympathy expressed in which 
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are such a blessing to me! I did proceed, after 
writing to you, in the sense I then explained— -the 
impulse and the current were simply irresistible; 
and the business has so happily developed that I 
this morning .received, with your letter, the kindest 
possible one from the Home Secretary, Sir John 
Simon, I mean in the personal and private way, 
telling me that he has just decreed the issue of my 
certificate of Naturalisation, which will at once 
take effect. It will have thus been beautifully ex- 
pedited, have “gone through” in five or six days 
from the time my papers were sent in, instead^ of 
the usual month or two. He gives me his blessing 
on the matter, and all is well. It will probably 
interest you to know that the indispensability of 
my step to myself lias done nothing but grow since 
I made my application; like Martin Luther at 
Wittenberg “I could no other,” and the relief of 
feeling corrected an essential falsity in my posi- 
tion (as determined by the War and what has 
happened since, also more particularly ' what has 
not happened) is greater than I can say. I have 
testified to my long attachment here in the only 
way I could — ^though I certainly shouldn’t have 
done it, under the inspiration of our Cause, if the 
U.S.A. had done it a little more for me. Then I 
should have thrown myself hack on that and been 
content with it; but as this, at the end of a year, 
hasn’t taken place, I have had to act for myself, 
and I go so far as quite to think, I hope not fatu- 
ously, that I shall have set an example and shown 
a little something of the way. But enough — ■ 
there it is! . . . 

Ever your affectionate old British Uncle, 

Heney James. 
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To Edmund Goasc, 

21 Cavlylt? Mansions, 

Choyne Walk, S.W. 

July 2«th, 1010. 

My Gossc, 

your good letter makes me feel that you 
will he; iuleresled to know that sinee -t.llO this after- 
noon I have been able to say Givis Hritannieus 
suinl My CertUieate of Naturalisation ^vus re» 
eeivud by my Solieitor this a.ni., and a few hours 
ago 1 lo{)k the Oath of Allcgianee, in his olllce, 
before a Commissioner. Tlie odd thing is that 
nothing seems to have happened and that I don’t 
feel a bit dilfercntj .so that I sec not at alt how 
assoeiuted I have boeome, liut that I was really too 
assoeialod before for any nominal ebange to matter. 
The process has only shown me what I, virliinlly 
that it’s rather disappointing in respect 
to ueute sensation, I havmU any, I blush to con- 


i tiiauk you enormously for your ctjrdldenlial 
passage, wliieh is most interesting and heartening. 

, . , And let me mentirm in exehange for your 
corifldenee lliat a frienil told me this afternoon 
that lie had been witliin a few days talking with 
one of the American naval attaehf'S, wliose 
competence he ranks high and to whom he had put 
some question relative to tlic naval sense of tlie 
eonditkm of these islands. To which the reply liad 
hcen: "You may take it from me that I'kig- 
land is absolutely impregnable and invineible"— 
imd repeated ovei’^"impregnable and invin- 
cible 1” Whieli kind of did me good. 

Let me come up and sit on your terrace some 
near August afternoon— I can always he rung up, 








!■ 


feil Itk 
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you know: I lihe it — and believe me yours and 
your wife’s all faithfully, 

Henry James. 


To John S. Sargent, 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

July 30th, 1915. 

My dear John, 

I am delighted to hear from you that you 
are writing and sending to Mrs. Wharton in the 
good sense you mention. It will give her the 
greatest pleasure and count enormously for lier 
undertaking. 

Yes, I daresay many Americans will he shocked 
at my “step”; so many of them appear in these 
days to be shocked at everything that is not a 
reiterated blandishment and slobberation of Grer- 
many, with recalls of ancient “amity” and that 
sort of thing, by our Government. I waited long 
months, watch in hand, for the latter to show some 
sign of intermitting these amiabilities to such an 
enemy — ^the very smallest would have sufficed for 
me to throw myself back upon it. But it seemed 
never to come, and the misrepresentation of my 
attitude becoming at last to me a thing no longer 
to be borne, I took action myself. It would really 
have been so easy for the U.S. to have “kept” (if 
they had cared tol) yours all faithfully, 

Henry James. 
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To Wilfred Shcridatt^, 

21 Carlylu Mun«i<>U9, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

Aug, 7tli, HI 15. 

Dearest Wilfred, 

I have a brave kUei* fiunii jMtu whieli is tm) 
many days tihb and the rciisrin (tf Hint ts lliat 1 
beenina some fortnight ago a British sulijeet. 
You may perlmim imt have lierii aware Umt I 
wasn’t (uie— it sbowod, 1 believes w> little; but 
I Iiad in i’aet to do tbingn, uf no great ebduiralion, 
to take on llie ebariiolur and toslify to my foiul 
passion fur the cause f(»r wliieh ym are making 
HO very inueh grander slill a demonsl ration; ho 
tliat now at any rale eivis Brilannieus sum, and 
llicre’s no mistake alittul it. Wtdl, the pttint is that 
tliiH absiduUdy natural and inevitable olTcr of my 
allegiance — a poor thing lint iny own— « and Die 
amiahle acceiilance of it by the powers to which X 
applied, lun'e drawn down an devoted head an 
avalanche of letters, the friendliest and most wcl- 
coining, henealli which X hUII lie gasping, M'hey 
have unspcakahly touched and justilled me, hut I 
brush them all aside to-night, few of iiitmi as I have 
in proimrtion been aide yet to answer, in order 
to tell you Uiat their eifeet upon me all together 
isn't a patch on the prifle ant! pleasure I have in 
hearing from you-, and that I find your ability to 
write to me, and your sweet euro In do so. in your 
fantnslie conditionH, tlie most wonderful mid beau- 
tiful thing that baa ever happened. Dear and 
delightful to me Is the gallant gm«l humour of your 
letter, which makes me take wlmt you tell me as 
if I M’cra (piitc monstrously near you. One doesn’t 
know what to say or do in presence of the general 
and particular Irish pma*rsily and unspeakability 
(ns your vivid imge reflects it;) that is, rather, 
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nobody knows, to any good effect, but yourself-— 
it makes me so often ask if it isn’t, when all’s said 
and done and it has extorted the tribute of our 
grin, much more trouble than it’s worth, or ever 
can be, and in short too, quite too, finally damning 
and discouraging. However, I am willing ^ it 
should display its grace while you are there to give 
them, roundabout you, your exquisite care, and I 
can fall back on my sense of your rare psychologic 
intelligence. Your “Do write to me” goes to my 
heart, and your “I don’t think the Russian affair 
as bad as it seems” goes to my head — even if it 
now be seeming pretty bad to us here. But there’s 
comfort in its having apparently cost tlie enemy, 
damn his soul to hell, enormously, and still being 
able to do so and to keep on leaving him not at all 
at his ease. I believe in that vast sturdy people 
quand m6ine — though heaven save us all from 
cheap optimism. I scarce know what to say to 
you about things “here,” unless it be that I hold 
we are not really in the least such fools as we 
mostly seem bent on appearing to the world, and 
that on the day when we cease giving the most 
fantastic account of ourselves possible by tongue 
and pen, on that day there will be fairly something 
the matter with us and we shall be false to our re- 
markably queer genius. Our genius is, and ever 
has been, to insist urbi et orU that we live by mud- 
dle, and by muddle only — while, all the while, our 
native chaa'acter is never really abjuring its stout- 
ness or its capacity for action. We have been 
stout from the most ancient days, and are not a. 
bit less so than ever— only we should do better if 
we didn’t give so much time to writing to the 
papers that we are impossible and inexcusable. 
That is, or seems to be, queerly connected with our 
genius for being at all — so that at times I hope I 
shall never see it foregone: it’s the mantle over 
which the country truly forges its confidence and 
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acts out its i’atth. But the night wanes and the 
small hours arc literally upon me— their smallness 
even diminishes. I am sticking to to^vn, as you 
see— I lind I don’t yearn to eat my heart out, so 
to speak, all alone in the vSiissex se<iuestration. 
So I keep lending my little house at llye to friends 
and fimlmg company in the mild hum of water- 
side Chelsea. The hum of London is mikl alto- 
gether, and the drop of the pridane life ahsolule— 
for I <1on’t call the ceaseless and uhicpiitous mih- 
tavy footfall (not football!) pmfanc, and all tins 
(luarter o[ the town simply bristles with soldiers 
and tor tlie most part extremely giaal-looking ones. 
I really tliink we must be roping them m m much 
greater numhers than we allow when we write to 
tlie Times— otherwise I don’t know what we menu 
by so many. Goodnight, my dear, dear lioy. X 
liope you have harmonious news of Clare— her 
faliier has lust welcomed me in the most genial 
way to the national fold. I haven’t lately written 
to her, hceause in the conditions 1 have absolutely 
nothing to say to her but that I feel ber to be m 
perfeetion the warrior’s bride— and she knows 

Yours and hers, dearest Wilfred, all devotedly, 

llKNllY JaMKS. 


To Edmund Gome, 

21 Carlyle Mansimifl, 
Chcyac Walk, S.W. 

August 2/Sth, 101/5. 

My dear Goase, ^ , , . . , 

I have had a bad mck week, mostly in bed 
—with putting pen to paper quite out of rny 
power; otherwise I should sooner have thankee 
you for tlie so generous spirit of tliat letter, and 
told you, with emotion, how much it has touched 
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me. I am really more overcome tiban I can say 
by your having been able to indulge in such free- 
dom of mind and grace of speculation, during 
these dark days, on behalf of my poor old rather 
truncated edition, in fact entirely frustrated one 
— which has the grotesque likeness for me of a sort 
of miniature Ozymandias of Egypt (“look on my 
xmorhsj ye mighty, and despair I”) — ^round which 
the lone and level sands stretch fm'ther away than 
ever. It is indeed consenting to be waved aside a 
little into what was once blest literature to so much 
as answer the question you are So handsomely im- 
pelled to make — but my very statement about the 
matter can only be, alas, a melancholy, a blighted 
confusion. That Edition has been, from the point 
of view of profit either to the publishers or to my- 
self, practically a complete failure; vaguely speak- 
ing, it doesn’t sell — that is, my annual report of 
what it does — the whole 24 vols. — ^in this country 
amounts to about £25 from the Macmillans; and 
the ditto from the Scribners in^the tJ.S. to very 
little more. I am past all praying for anywhere; 
I remain at my age (which you know,) and after 
my long career, utterly, insurmountably, unsale- 
able. And the original preparation of that col- 
lective and selective series involved really the 
extremity of labour — all my “earlier” things — of 
which the Bostonians would have been, if included, 
one — were so intimately and interestingly revised. 
The edition is from that point of view really a 
monument (like Ozymandias) which has never had 
the least intelligent critical justice done it — or any 
, sort of critical attention at all paid it—and the 
artistic problem involved in my scheme was a deep 
and exquisite one, and moi*eover wi^, as I held, 
very effectively solved. Only it took such time — 
and such taste — in other words such^ aesthetic 
light. No more commercially thankless job of the 
literary order was (Prefaces and all — they of a 
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deprecated by the nuhlitr was rather 

were very ^ Scribners, who 

ciative: I make ^ degree appre- 

and there Were reaLn^S 

wait: we alwav<! m which I also wanted to 

eventually comj in ^ should 

iarJy formidable and loomed pecul- 

reasons,) and as othep^V^^*^^^^^ 
and moL prUptfc “.°V Pressing 

over— with^ the be J ^ allowed it to stand 

pany with a smaf nuLber “• “““i' 

omissions. But hv ^9}% Pi’o visional 

disappointment ha5 set 

beguu^ to annoln^itSf ® a 

we stopped short where we wer^tt^‘^“’ ^ 

couple of dozen volumes were out w- 

pe? C“Leradffio*£'L“^°’ nothing whT 

and the late R. W. Gildw of ’* 
me at tlie time that 

anything that appeared^J littll t P"*^^'®bed 
readers. I felt^out if „ il mterest theii- 

probably rather a remarkabl^fi^*^^f!’'‘* 

but I never was objectivity— 

and seem to recall tlwt I found hT 

material, after I had imt 1 „ * e subject and the 

acme illusion, less “ it. under 

I had assumed it to be. Allthst”^ repaying than 

bleed to review it for the Editi*™^.? have 
come out a much have 

(Jt was meant to be cup!^« 
there can be no question of first;) but 

tionate Preface to have been i;o"tte1 wltHfat' 
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present— or probably ^^^’t^moment hear 

Apropos ot which I J ^,oo]JS 

from Heinemann ceased to seU and 

that he has have quite (e^ ^ he 

that he must “Ptf sa? aT^t it; and the 

must; I have nothmg ^ ,7 the Bition. 

things in question are have liked to write 

But such is “success ' ^ ®S_which will never 
that Preface to t^e ^ostonmn that 

be written now. xsut ,, 

that is a thing that has perish dl to 

I am doing my best to te^ oe^ I am 

go out this afternoon Philip’s transfer to 

exceedingly With you ^ot yet 

X^rance. We j X am yours and your 

before over everything and i am y 

wif e*s more than ever, XI. J • 
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To Mrs. Wilfred SUridaii, 

at Loos, September 2B, W 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne . 

October lith, 191®- 

Dearest, dearest Clare, _ kindest of 

^ I have heard twice Jwm yo^ tiaffling 

Bathers, and yet ftis g^B ^ belatedness, 

nersonal reasons) with a ^ presence, and 
The thought suSi wretched empty 

into Mrs. Sheridan s,^^j r^lysing- and yet, 
and helpless hands how my t^hole wul 

even as I say racked and torn, of Wil- 
is full* even to it^s j,he splendour and 

fred’s beloved^ ® g ^ radiantly wrapped and 
devotion m which he is au 
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enshrined, [makes me] ask myself if I don’t really 
bring you something, of a sort, in thus giving you 
the assurance of how absolutely I adored him 1 Yet 
who can give you anything that approaches your 
incomparable sense that he was yours, and^ you 
his, to the last possessed and possessing radiance 
of him? I can’t pretend to utter to you words of 
“consolation”"-vainest of dreams: for what is 
your suffering but the measure of his virtue, his 
charm and his beauty?— everything we so loved 
him for. But I see you marked with his glory too, 
and so intimately associated with his noble legend, 
with the light of it about you, and about his chil- 
dren, always, and the precious privilege of making 
him live again whenever one approaches you; con- 
vinced as I am that you will rise, in spite of the 
unspeakable laceration, to the greatness of all this 
and feel it carry you in a state of sublime privilege. 
I had sight and some sound of him during an hour 
of that last leave, just before he went off again; 
and what he made me then feel, and what his face 
seemed to say, amid that cluster of relatives m 
which I was the sole outsider (of which too I was 
extraordinarily proud,) is beyond ail expression. 
I don’t know why I presume to say such things 
— I mean poor things only of to you, all 

stricken and shaken as you are — and then again 
I know how any touch of his noble humanity must 
be unspeakably dear to you, and that you 11 go on 
getting the fragrance of them wherevei’ he passed. 
I think with unutterable tenderness of those days 
of late last autumn when you were in the little 
house off the Edgware Road, and the humour and 
gaiety and vivid sympathy of his talk (about his 
then beginnings and conditions) made me hang 
spellbound on his lips. But what memories are 
these not to you, and how can one speak to you 
at all without stiri’ing up the deeps? Well we are 
all in them mth you, and with his mother— and 
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may I speak of his father?— and with his children, 
and we cling to you and cherish you as never be- 
fore. 1 live with you in thought every step of the 
long way, and am yours, dearest Clare, all de- 
votedly and sharingly, 

Henby James. 


To Hugh Walpole, 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

Nov. 13th, 1915. 

... I take to my heart these blest Cornish 
words from you and thank you for them as articu- 
lately as my poor old impaired state permits. It 
will 1)6 an immense thing to see you when your own 
conditions permit of it, and in that fond vision I 
hang on. I have been having a regular hell of a 
summer and autumn (that is more particularly 
from the end of July:) tln*ough the effect of a bad 
— an aggravated — heart-crisis, during the first 
weeks of which I lost valuable time by attributing 
(under wrong advice) my condition to mistaken 
causes ; but I am in the best hands now and appar- 
ently responding very well to very helpful treat- 
ment. But the past year has made me feel twenty 
years older, and, frankly, as if my knell had rung. 
Still, I cultivate, I at least attempt, a brazen front, 
I shall not let that mask drop till I have heard 
your thrilling story. Do intensely believe that I 
respond clutchingly to your every grasp of me, 
every touch, and would so gratefully be a re-con- 
necting link with you here — ^where I don’t wonder 
that you’re bewildered. (It will be indeed, as far 
as I am concerned, the bewildered leading the be- 
wildered.) I have “seen” very few people — I see 
as few as possible, I can’t stand them, and all their 
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promiscuous prattle, mostly; so that those who 
have reported of me to you must have been pecul- 
iarly vociferous. I deplore with all my heart your 
plague of boils and of insomnia; I haven’t known 
the former, but the latter, alas, is my own actual 
portion. I think I shall know your rattle of the 
telephone as soon as ever I shall hear it. Heaven 
speed it, dearest Hugh, and keep me all fondestly 
yours, 

Henry James. 
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